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ABSTRACT  ^ 

The  third  of  three  volumes  of  appendixes  to  the  final 
technical  report  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  Special  Education 
Instructional  Materials  Center  contains  materials  related  to  the 
final  report's  chapter  on  media,  materials  development,  and 
workshops.  Included  are  the  following  materials:  "Yours  for  a  Better 
Workshop" — a  booklet  and  report  >n  dissemination  data;  an  evaluation 
of  a  workshop  on  workshop  leadership;  workshop  coordinator  kits  and 
evaluations;  "You  Are..." — a  booklet  addressed  to  inservice  workshop 
leaders;  a  sample  Info^Pak  (selected  readings  on  the  education  of 
parents  of  handicapped  children) ;  an  analysis  of  responses  to  a 
survey  on  learning  disorder  terminology;  a  leader* s  guide  and  the 
results  of  use  of  Braille  code  recognition  materials;  an  evaluation 
of  visual  training  cards;  evaluations  of  workshop  training  kits; 
workshop  training  kits — an  introduction  and  some  samples;  and  some 
final  evaluations  of  various  aspects  of  the  media  and  materials 
development  unit.  (DB) 
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YOURS  -  FOR  A  BETTER  WORKSHOP! 

Ted  Ward  and  S.  Joseph  Levine 
Michigan  State  University 

Here  are  some  hints  that  can  be  useful  in  planning  and 
conducting  an  effective  teacher-training  workshop.  Most  in- 
service  workshops  are  active  processes  of  communication  and 
interaction.  Thus  it  pays  for  the  workshop  leader  to  put  to 
work  some  good  strategies  for  communicating  and  inter- 
acting. Th''  real  trick  in  the  design  of  a  workshop  is  to  include 
the  best  uses  of  the  right  strategies!  Hopefully^  this  booklet 
will  help  you  design  and  prepare  a  really  top-notch  workshop. 
To  make  the  best  value  from  the  booklet,  you  should  use  it 
to  plan  and  also  in  assessing  what  has  gone  on  at  a  workshop. 
This  will  help  in  refining  plans  for  future  workshops. 

COMMUNICATING  WITH  TEACHERS 

In-service  education  is  concerned  with  the  matter  of  com- 
municating with  teachers  about  the  means  they  can  use  to 
communicate  with  pupils.  The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that 
the  way  you  communicate  with  teachers  at  a  workshop  be- 
comes, for  some  of  them,  a  model  for  communicating  with 
their  pupils.  If  you  use  a  lecture  approach  you  are,  in  effect, 
suggesting  to  the  participants  that  they  should  lecture  to  their 
pupils.  And  it  doesn't  really  solve  the  problem  when  you  tell 
them  to  do  as  you  say,  not  as  you  do!  Tlie  tendency  is  for 
teachers  to  .teach  as  they  were  taught.  Thus  you  must  be 
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concerned  with  the  content  of  your  workshop  and  with  the 
way  in  which  you  communicate  the  content. 

A  teaching  message  is  shaped  by  the  medium  that  is  used 
to  communicate  it.  When  a  particular  instructional  technique 
is  presented  to  teachers  through  a  medium  other  than  that 
suggested  by  the  technique  itself,  we  find  that  understanding 
of  the  technique  becomes  confused.  For  example,  when  a 
clever  motion  picture  is  used  to  demonstrate  team  teaching, 
we  find  that  the  discussion  following  is  concerned  with  the 
techniques  used  for  the  filming  rather  than  the  content  of  the 
film.  Team  teaching  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle!  The  participants 
are  more  tuned  to  the  medium  than  to  the  message  that  the 
medium  is  trying  to  convey.  If,  instead,  a  workshop  actually 
used  team  teaching  to  "tell  the  story"  about  team  teaching, 
the  medium  and  the  message  support  each  other.  Effective 
communication  with  teachers  calls  for  the  medium  and  the 
message  to  be  consistent  with  each  pther,  and  to  mutually 
support  each  other.  Thus,  if  you  are  interested  in  communi- 
cating about  new  uses  of  motion  picture  film,  the  means  to 
use  (the  medium)  would  be  a  motion  picture  film.  If  you  are 
interested  in  demonstrating  a  new  discussion  technique  you 
should  utilize  the  new  method  of  discussion  that  you  are  try- 
ing to  share.  Thus,  effective  communication  about  teaching 
should  involve  that  very  teaching  procedure  to  demonstrate 
itself,  if  at  all  possible. 


* 
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KNOW  YOUR  OBJECTIVES 


If  the  leader  isn't  sure  where  he  would  like  the  participants 
to  go  (i.e.  what  they  should  achieve)  there  is  a  very  low 
probability  that  they  will  get  there.  The  leader  and  the  par- 
ticipants must  understand  the  objectives  and  see  how  the 
workshop  and  the  materials  can  logically  contribute  to  those 
objectives.  Sometimes  the  (»bjective  of  a  workshop  is  less  to 
teach  a  procedure  or  an  understanding  than  to  explore  the 
meaning  of  a  problem  and  to  gather  viewpoints  and  insights. 
When  this  is  the  case  and  the  objective  of  the  workshop  is 
thus  of  an  exploratory  nature,  then  the  leader  must  make 
sure  that  the  participants  understand  this.  Whether  the  ob- 
jectives are  for  skills  or  shared  opinions,  there  is  a  greater 
probability  that  the  participants  will  achieve  them  if  they 
know  what  they  are! 

One  of  the  underlying  motives  in  most  workshops  is  to 
help  the  participants  set  goals  for  themselves.  People  will  not 
set  goals  for  themselves  simply  because  you  give  opportunity. 
Tliey  have  to  become  motivated  to  do  so,  and  they  likely 
need  guidance  or  help.  Your  example  in  having  and  sharing 
goals  and  your  willingness  to  involve  the  participants  in  subse- 
quent goal-setting  activities  are  important  steps.  Thus,  es- 
pecially if  you  want  others  to  learn  to  set  goals  for  them- 
selves, there  is  no  substitute  for  clearly  thought  through  goals 
and  objectives  of  your  own. 
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ACTIVE  PARTICIPATION 


Obviously  a  certain  portion  of  any  workshop  is  devoted 
to  talking.  Or,  as  is  often  the  case,  lecturing.  When  a  lecture 
is  in  progress  there  is  only  one  really  active  participant-the 
lecturei.  Increasing  the  number  of  people  who  are  taking  an 
active  part  'n\  the  workshop  also  increases  the  number  of 
people  that  will  leave  with  your  message.  (Don't  jump  to 
conclusions,  wc  aren't  suggesting  that  everyone  should  start 
lecturing!)  We're  aiming  for  participation  through  activities 
that  call  for  everyone  to  take  part  in  an  active  manner.  Par- 
ticipants should  truly  be  participating. 


Design  the  activities  so  that  the  participants  can  receive 
the  message  through  the  activity  and  not  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  you  and  your  personality  for  receiving  the 
message.  When  good  teachers  work  with  pupils  they  attempt 
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to  make  learning  an  active  situation.  There  is  a  higher  proba- 
bility that  the  desired  learning  will  occur  when  encountered 
in  an  active  manner.  Design  your  workshop  as  you  would 
like  teachers  to  design  for  their  students! 

A  standard  rule  of  thumb  is  if  there  is  to  be  a  passive 
role  for  learners,  it  should  come  after  an  active  period. 
Involvement,  first;  passive  roles  second.  Save  your  own 
''messages"  for  the  end.  Never  start  in  a  passive  mode. 


PROMOTE  DISCUSSION 

Never  try  to  start  a  discussion  session  by  saying  '*now 
let's  discuss  it".  Instead,  start  discussing  the  matter  your- 
self and  involve  others  by  inviting  other  opinions  and  com- 
ments as  you  go  along.  As  soon  as  momentum  picks  up  re- 
duce your  own  role  to  a  minimum.  Discussion  is  a  swcepinii 
function.  You  don't  turn  jt  on  or  off.  It's  either  there  or  it 
is  not  there.  Tlie  best  way  to  get  it  started  is  often  with 
substantive  questions. 

Try  to  avoid  "y^s"  or  '*no"  questions.  Unless,  of  course, 
you  are  ready  to  immediately  follow  the  short  response  with 
a  related  substantive  question. 

''Why?"  is  a  good  word  to  remember  while  stimulating  a 
discussion.  A  leader's  "why?"  to  a  participant's  unsupported 
point  can  often  save  a  discussion  from  degenerating  int(»  a 
bull-session. 
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VARIETY 


The  longer  you  expect  a  group  of  people  to  work  together, 
the  more  variety  there  must  be  in  what  they  do  while  they 
are  together.  We  understand  this  idea  very  clearly  in  terms  of 
children;  yet,  in  fact,  it  applies  to  all  learners.  (Be  sure  that 
you  think  of  the  participants  at  your  workshop  as  learners.) 
Different  types  of  activities,  all  related  to  your  objectives, 
can  keep  the  participants  alert  and  active  in  their  learning. 
Participants  will  not  regard  two  hours  of  role-playing  as 
having  variety,  even  if  each  role-playing  represents  different 
characters.  A  role  playing  situation,  along  with  a  discussion, 
a  movie.  3.rd  a  game  is  more  likely  to  be  perceived  as  having 
varief ^   'n  •  tther  words,  the  message  may  be  the  same  but  the 
met'  .  /.  is  varied. 

RESPECT  THE  PARTICIPANTS 

Operate  in  such  a  manner  that  you  show  the  participants 
you  respect  them.  Be  aware  that  they  can  make  or  break  you 
as  a  leader!  Approach  your  group  with  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  what  they  can  do  to  you  as  well  as  enthusiasm  for  what 
they  can  do  with  you!  (Not  fear,  but  respect.)  Communicate 
your  respect  by  sharing  your  intentions,  sharing  your  goals, 
honoring  and  respecting  people  by  listening  to  them,  and 
being  flexible  within  limits.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  loosing 
respect  if  you  let  yourself  get  pushed  around  by  every  little 
thing  that  comes  up. 
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ORGANIZATION 


A  well-organized  workshop  is  thouglit-througli  well  in  ad- 
vance. Sometimes  educators  attempt  to  run  off-the-cutT  work- 
shops; they  seldom  achieve  their  objectives,  if  you  would 
like  the  participants  to  feel  you  are  at  ease  and  comfortable 
while  directing  the  workshop,  take  the  necessary  time  to  plan 
exactly  what  you  will  be  doing  at  each  step.  The  best  way  to 
insure  a  casual  presentation  is  througli  detailed  planning. 
Only  through  good  planning  can  you  have  the  luxury  of 
making  immediate  changes  as  they  are  needed.  Good  planning 
allows  you  to  sit  back  and  observe  the  interaction  of  par- 
ticipants and  spot  the  places  where  your  intervention  is 
needed  and  where  your  plan  can  be  "tuned  up"  on  the  spot. 

Take  seriously  the  organization  and  management  problem. 
You  have  two  separate  functions  to  carry  out:  The  first  is 
planning.  This  entails  the  design,  the  procedures,  the  ap- 
proaches, and  most  important-the  goals.  Planning  a  work- 
shop calls  for  elaborate  "lesson  planning"!  The  second 
function  of  organization  is  preparation.  This  means  that  you 
will  have  all  the  right  things  at  the  riglit  place  at  the  right 
time,  A  workshop  that  is  well  planned  and  well  prepared 
shows  that  the  leader  is  interested  in  the  participants.  Tlie 
leader  has  made  a  real  investment-himself! 

Through  organization  you  will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
fatigue  factor  so  often  associated  with  workshops.  Sometimes 
tasks  and  jobs  that  should  have  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
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leader  end  up  being  done  by  the  participants.  Arranging 
chairs,  preparing  materials,  and  the  budgeting  of  time  are 
properly  chores  for  the  leader.  When  a  person  attends  a  pJay 
he  doesn't  expect  to  help  in  the  construction  of  the  stage 
props!  At  a  workshop,  the  participant  does  not  expect  to 
carry  out  organizational  details  that  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  leader.  You  must  assume  that  the  participant  has  come 
to  your  workshop  to  learn.  Your  job,  then,  is  to  fulfill  this 
expectation  in  the  most  direct  and  unencumbered  manner. 

Be  realistic  in  the  amount  of  material  that  you  expect 
to  cover  in  your  workshop.  A  leader  adds  to  the  fatigue 
factor  by  attempting  to  cover  too  much  material.  Scheduling 
extra  sessions  in  the  evening  or  longer  sessions  during  the  day 
is  one  solution;  reducing  the  amount  of  material  you  hope  to 
cover  is  another.  If  you  can't  fit  it  into  an  acceptable  and 
scheduled  time  for  the  workshop,  delete  some  of  the  material. 


MODELS 

We  often  provide  nwdels  of  behavior  for  participants. 
Make  sure  that  when  you  provide  a  model  you  also  provide 
alternative  models.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  adopt  models 
without  thinking  through  alternatives.  Participants  will  often 
expect  the  leader  to  provide  the  "perfect"  way  of  doing 
something.  This  is  often  impossible  for  the  leader.  Besides,  it 
assumes  that  there  is  one  correct  way  of  doing  something!  By 
providing  alternative  models  the  participants  will  better 
understand  that  they  must  make  choices  in  order  to  find  the 
procedures  most  appropriate  for  themselves. 
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TIME  SCHEDULING 


Establish  a  time  schedvilc  for  your  workshop  and  slick  to 
it  (within  reason  and  sensitivity).  There  is  nothing  more 
t>ustrating  for  participants  than  a  time  schedule  that  is  not 
followed.  Carefully  think  ihrougli  the  activities  that  will  be 


conducted  at  the  workshop  and  accurately  assess  the  amount 
of  lime  needed  for  each.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  add  some  time- 
but  never  provide  too  little  time. 

If  you  establish  a  time-orientation  at  the  very  beginning 
of  your  workshop  the  participants  will  come  to  expect  you 
to  stay  on  schedule.  If,  in  turn,  you  slay  on  schedule  they 
will  learn  to  make  the  best  use  of  available  time.  Without  a 
clearly  defined  time  schedule  there  is  a  great  probability  that 
the  participants  will  spend  inordinate  amounts  of  time  on 
petty  tasks.  Participants  like  to  feel  productive.  A  clearly 
outlined  sciieduie  promotes  productivity. 
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PROVIDING  CLEAR  DiRECTiONS 

There  is  no  substitute  for  clear  directions  in  helping  the 
participants  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  ihe  workshop.  At- 
tempting to  provide  verbal  directions  off-the-cuff  almost 
always  leads  to  confusion.  Prepare  yourself  with  clear  and 
concise  written  directions  for  any  activity  prior  to  the  work- 
shop. When  writing  directions,  have  someone  else  read  them 
to  judge  their  clarity. 

When  you  want  the  participants  to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
some  directions,  make  sure  that  no  other  activity  is  going 
on  to  distract  them.  In  particular,  do  not  pass  out  any  read- 
ing material  while  giving  directions.  The  visual  distraction 
will  surely  interfere  with  the  verbal  presentation. 

An  effective  procedure  for  communicating  clear  directions 
is  to  provide  both  oral  and  visual  directions.  Prepare  a  copy 
of  the  directions  for  each  participant.  Then  read  the  di- 
rections aloud  while  the  participants  are  also  looking  at  the 
directions.  A  general  rule  is  to  isk  for  questions  at  the  end 
of  the  directions  in  order  to  provide  clarity  where  needed. 

If  an  overhead  transparency  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
printed  directions,  make  sure  the  transparency  is  identical 
to  the  printed  material.  Participants  can  then  choose  to 
either  look  at  their  printed  directions  or  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  projected  transparency.  If  they  are  identical, 
there  will  be  no  concern  for  "missing**  something  that  is  not 
on  the  transparency. 
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EXPECT  THE  UNEXPECTED 


The  leader  of  the  workshop  should  be  alert  to  the  par- 
ticipants at  all  times.  People  at  workshops  seem  always  to  be 
doing  the  unpredictable!  The  more  inclined  you  are  to  pre- 
dict that  they  will  all  do  a  certain  thing,  the  more  apt  you 
are  to  be  surprised.  You  must  expect  the  unexpected  and  be 
sensitive  to  it.  Good  workshop  planning  and  organization 
allows  for  the  unpredictable.  Good  planning  does  not  mean 
that  everytliing  has  been  predetermined  to  the  exclusion  of 


individual  needs  and  differences.  You  must  be  able  to  expect 
and  be  sensitive  to  those  times  when  you  must  veer  from 
your  plan. 
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PHYSICAL  SURROUNDINGS 


Carefully  go  over  the  plan  for  your  workshop  and  select 
physical  surroundings  that  will  enhance  rather  than  detract 
from  the  workshop.  Ample  lighting,  seating  and  work  space 
should  be  provided  so  that  the  participants  can  engage  in  the 
workshop  activities  in  a  comfortable  manner.  If  a  blackboard 
or  overhead  projector  is  needed,  make  sure  it  is  there  in  the 
room.  And,  if  you  are  using  an  overhead  projector,  don't  for- 
get the  projection  screen!  (Carry  an  extra  "3-pole  to  2-pole 
plug  adapter"  in  the  glove  compartment  of  your  car;  they  are 
crucial  and  usually  missing!) 

Make  sure  the  room  is  arranged  in  the  way  you  would  like 
it  to  be  used,  before  the  first  participants  arrive.  A  well- 
organized  room  sets  the  stage  for  a  well-organized  workshop. 
It  shows  that  you  care!  Roll  a  few  "mod"  posters  or  "graffiti" 
panels  into  a  tube  to  take  with  you  and  add  a  last-minute 
touch  of  nuance  to  the  environment. 

EXPERTISE 

Be  an  expert  in  what  you  are  saying.  The  participants 
expect  this  of  you  and  it  is  a  role  that  you  must  assume.  To 
be  expert  does  not  mean  that  you  flaunt  knowledge  in  the 
face  of  the  participants.  To  be  an  expert  means  that  you 
truly  understand  the  topic  area  and  are  willing  to  communi- 
cate it  to  others.  Protect  your  integrity— don't  present 
opinions  as  facts-but  don't  be  shy  about  responsible  pro- 
fessional opinions. 

Prior  to  the  workshop  it  is  a  good  idea  to  go  over  in  your 
mind  (better  on  paper!)  the  questions  that  might  be  asked  by 
the  group.  Be  sure  you  have  meaningful  answers  to  these 
questions.  Don't  try  and  fool  people  into  believing  that  you 
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know  something  you  really  don't!  Don't  try  and  coninuini- 
eate  something  you  don't  understand.  Take  time  prior  to  the 
worksliop  to  gain  a  more  full  understanding  of  your  lopic. 

OBSERVATION 

A  good  workshop  includes  some  procedure  whereby  you 
can  ''step  back"  and  observe  wJiat  is  going  on.  Sometimes  a 
leader  will  design  himself  into  a  trap;  he  gets  so  involved  and 
the  action  depends  so  much  on  his  dominant  leadership  role 
at  every  step  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  truly  observe 
what  is  going  on.  A  well  designed  workshop  allows  the  leader 
time  when  he  is  free  of  any  direct  input  responsibility.  The 
leader  needs  to  be  able  to  survey  calmly  what  is  going  on  and 


thereby  to  plan  any  revisions  that  might  be  needed  during  the 
remainder  of  the  workshop  or  for  future  workshops. 


A  well-planned  and  organized  workshop  has  times  for  the 
leader  to  observe  and  reflect  built  in  just  prior  to  each  point 
in  the  workshop  where  decisions  are  to  be  made  about  al- 
ternative routes  to  be  taken.  Through  observation  the  leader 
assesses  the  group  and  decides  on  the  best  alternative. 

13 
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RESPECT  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  GROUP 


Develop  your  workshop  in  response  to  observed  or  re- 
ported needs  among  the  teachers  with  whom  you  are  work- 
ing. Be  certain  that  topics  for  workshops  are  directed  toward 
concerns  and  needs  of  the  teachers.  Never  conduct  a  work- 
shop 'Tor  the  fun  ofit". 

When  assessing  teachers'  needs,  be  sure  to  look  at  per- 
ceived needs  and  real  needs.  Sometimes  the  perceived  needs 
of  teachers  are  not  their  real  needs.  The  real  needs  are  those 
which  most  closely  affect  the  learning  of  the  pupils.  Some- 
times it  takes  a  pair  of  workshops:  one  to  help  teachers 
learn  more  about  themselves  and  the  needs  of  their  pupils, 
another  to  make  plans  and  develop  the  basic  skills  to  meet 
those  needs! 

In-service  workshops  can  be  fun.  When  teachers  learn  and 
have  an  enjoyable  experience  at  the  same  time  you  know 
that  your  workshop  is  a  winner! 

You're  on  I 
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QUESTION  //I: 

two  mosL  va  I  viable  ide.is   in  Ll\e  bookie  r: 

<i .  Out"  workshop  should  he  a  model   i  ov  the  Ce  ich.ers  l.o  use. 

b.  Observing  wIi.Il   is  '^cu  ii;;,  ou  so  Lh^il  von  -nav  revise  your  iieKt: 
works 'nop. 

n .  Ob j  ec  t Ives . 

h.  Needs  ui  the  group. 

a.  Know  yoirr  objectives. 

b.  Keep  organized. 

a  .  I'-mph a s  i  s  on  participation  of  those  a  1 1 e nd i. nii; 

b.  Sui^gestions   for  ways   to  start  discussion. 

a.  Do  what  you  are  teliiav..^  them  to  d o_ . 

b .  Expec  t   the  unexpec  ted . 

a.  The  way  you  communicate  with   teachers  at  a  workshop  becomes,  for 
s  ome  o  f  th  em ,   a  p.iod  e  1   f  o  r  c  ommu  a  i  c  a  t  i  ni.;  w  1  th   tl  i  e  i  r  pup  its. 

b.  Respect  tlie  needs  of  the  group,  real  and  perceived. 

a  .  11 1  e  va  1  u  e  o  i.  c  omnn mien  i:  ion  . 

b.  'Llie  importance  of  present:, ing  models. 

a  .  C ovMiv. ni  i  c a  t.  i  n !,  v/  i  1 1:   c e a  cl ;  t- r s  . 

.  i-aiOV  Ml'    oh  ]C':'  L  i  VC;  -  . 

a .  Ac  t  i  ve  p a r  t  i  c  i  pa  t  i  o n . 

h)  .  ?-^.od  o  1  s  u  iKi  e  i:  sin  id  i  p.  ;  ■  1 1  v  >  ' '  o  i'{      ;  r  -  / ' 

a .  Ob  j  e c  t  i  ve s  clear, 
b  .  Needs  o  f  '^roup  . 

a  .  Organ  i  on. 

b  .  1\ n ow  y our  oh  j e c  t  i  ve s  . 

a  .  Ac  t  ive  pa r  t  i. c  i  pa  t  r  o a  -  "  'Oo  i  nrV '  . 

h  .  'Ih  e  o  r  'i;  a  n  i.  z  :\  t  ion  o  i   L  'n  e  i  j  o  o  1 : 1  e  i  -z  i  v  i  n).\  v  o'  i    , '  i  l-:  1 5  li  n    y  o  n  mus  C 

.  tinnk  about  in  •j;ettf:-:.;   )-    ^  '  y   I'.   v    i  n rv  i  c  i. . 

a  .  Importance  of  a  c lea  r   t  ime  schedule  and  s  t  i  ckln^  to  i  t . 

b .  Ob  jec  t  ives , 

a  ,  T  i  trie  s  c!  ■  e'"i  v  1  v  iv; . 

!  ) ,  s'  I  i  o\-:  y  o  n  r  objective  a  , 


Question  #1 
Page  2 


a.  Organize  and  carefully  plan  your  objectives  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  group. 

b.  Clear  directions  coupled  with  active  participation  following 
a  structure  of  built  in  timing  leads  to  effective  workshops* 

a.  Know  your  objectives, 

b.  Active  participation  of  group  members. 

a.  Stress  placed  on  leaders  awareness  of  the  objectives  of  the  work- 
shop -  setting  appropriate  goals . 

b.  All  activities  and  media  must  relate  to  the  message, 

a»  Organization, 

b.     Respect  the  needs  of  the  group, 

a.  Communication  wi th  teachers. 

b.  Knowing  your  objectives. 

a,  Observation--allow  time  to  evaluate  dynamics  of  workshop  inter- 
action. 

b.  Active  participation. 

a.  Communicating  with  teachers. 

b.  Active  participation. 

a.    There  are  no  two  ideas  that  are  more  valuable  than  others.  Each 

item  is  dependent  on  the  others  for  a  successful  workshop.  Therefore, 
all  items  are  important  in  the  sequence. 

a.  Workshops  must  be  designed, planned  and  executed  with  the  needs 
of  a  particular  group  of  people  constantly  in  mind. 

b.  Workshops  must  involve  the  learners  in  a  learning  situation, 
with  the  highest  probability  that  they'll  leave  with  the  message! 
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QUESTION  ^>2: 

l^/hat:  should  have  been  included? 


More  on  assessing  real  nnd  perceived  needs  of  Leachers . 

Purpose  of  Che  book  or  preface  so  tha C  people  wi Ch  no  previous 
training  won* C  expect  to  find  all  of  Che  answers  for  giving  a 
workshop . 

Final.  L  zing  and  evaluation. 

Hov;  CO  get  back  if  losing  contact  with  group. 
Somelhing  about  follow-up. 

A  list  of  suggested  varieties  as  a  reminder  that  one  might  review 
when  planning. 

More  specific  tips,  hints  and  examples  of  leadership  skills  and 
techniques,  although  many  have  been  given.     I  guess  just  more  of  what 
has  been  included,  in  the  booklet,   is  v/hat  I  mean.     I  thing  it  will 
be  very  helpful  to  us  in  preparing  for  our  workshop. 

Pre-planning  techniques  with  administrators. 

Projection  of  leader  as  a  part  of  the  overall  team  working  with 
teachers  and  administrators  to  help  their  students. 

Some  sort  of  summary.     Cousiscent  v;ith  the  theory  professed  should 
be  some  sort  of  organizational  scheme  by  which  reader  can-"-at  a  glance 
assure  himself  that  he  is  aware  of  all  principles  involved  in  the  book 
let. 

State  objective  of  booklet. 

Physical  surroundings:     lots  of  big  ashtrays. 

tea  for  non-coffee  drinkers. 
Preface--inc lud i ng  purpose  of  booklet. 

Preface--s tat Ing  purpose  of  booklet  la  front  ot  book  structuring  the 
gu ide . 

Some  of  the  information  presumes  a  workshop  or  background  of  previous 
experience.     So  there  is  no  need  to  include  a  complete  background. 
Definite  techniques  In  keeping  a  workshop  vital  and  alive. 
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"Minimize''  the  role  of  the  leader  in  a  separate  paragraph. 
Importance  of  "follow-up." 

Some  good  "ice-breaking"  techniques. 

Better  techniques  for  communicating  with  teachers. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up  or  mention  of  importance  of  openings  for 
follow-up  built  into  presentation. 

Evaluation. 
Feedback. 

l^at  do  you  do  when  your  workshop  is  obviously  falling  flat  and  the 
message  is  being  lost? 

The  message  or  lesson  needs  to  be  once  again  driven  home  in  a  rap-up 
evaluation  type  session  at  the  end. 

Some  alternatives  when  based  with  poor  facilities. 

Basic  objectives  of  the  book. 

Include  some  mention  of  need  for  introductions. 
Perhaps  a  sample  time  schedule. 

Suggestions  for  arranging  sooth  to    avoid  the  "schoolroom  desk"  look. 
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QUESTION  #3: 

I^/liat  isn't:  said  c  learl^  enough  ? 
Expect  the  unexpected. 

V/hat  is  said  is^  clear  and  concise!     Cougra Lul n tions  ! 

The  sections  about  perceived  needs  and  real  needs.     It  appears  to 
me  that  the  administration  has  been  left  out  and  certainly  all 
those  involved  at  the  administrative  level  are  concerned  with 
children. 

Perhaps  the  discussion  on  active  participation  could  be  more  slanted 
toward  "goal  directed"  participation--i.e. ,   is  there  a  measurable 
product  that  could  be  assessed  along  with  a  process  that  is  under- 
stood? 

Expect  unexpec ted--weak.. 

Respecting  the  needs  of  the  group.     Perceived  vs  real  needs. 

Meeds  of  group--real  vs  perceived. 

Expect  the  unexpected. 

Respect  the  needs  of  the  group. 

Appears  well  done  in  all  areas. 
Brief  and  to  the  point. 

How  do  leader  actively  influence  participants  to  set  goals  in  their 
own  teaching.     Is  example  enough? 

A  better  understanding  of  writing  objectives  and/or  presenting  of 
these  goals  or  objectives. 

More  specific  in  area  of  promoting  discussion. 
Feedback. 

Feedback  from  your  participants. 

Participants  tiiat  do  not  respond  or  refuse  to  become  involved. 
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On  March  23  ,   1972  a  workshop  titled  ''Workshop  on  Workshop 
Leadership"  was  presented  at  the  50th  Annual  CEC  International 
Convention  in  Washington,  D.C,     The  workshop  was  designed  and 
conducted  by  Ted  Ward  and  S.  Joseph  Levine,     The  goals  and 
objectives  of  this  workshop  were: 


fifiAL:     TO  FOCUS  ON  THE  WORKSHOP  LEADERSHIP  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  PARTICIPANTS. 

OBJECTIVE:     THE  PARTICIPANTS  WILL  RAISE  AND  FOCUS 
PROBLEMS  IN  TERMS  OF  PRIORITY  AND/OR 
URGENCY. 


OBJECTIVE:     THE  PARTICIPANTS  WILL  SHARE  EXPERIENCES 
ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THESE  PROBLEMS. 

OBJECTIVE:     THE  PARTICIPANTS  WILL  RELATE  GIVEN  RESOURCE 
MATERIALS  TO  THESE  PROBLEMS. 

GOAL:     TO  PROVIDE  TACTICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  IMPLEMENTING  SOLUTIONS 
TO  WORKSHOP  LEADERSHIP  PROBLEMS. 

OBJECTIVE:     THE  PARTICIPANTS  WILL  DELIMIT  PROBLEMS. 

OBJECTIVE:     THE  PARTICIPANTS  WILL  UTILIZE  MATERIALS  AND 
^     PROCEDURES  TO  DEVELOP  A  WORKSHOP  PLAN. 


THE  WORKSHOP 

The  workshop  consisted  of  two  structured  experiences. 

Experience  #1     "Problems  and  Hints" 

An  activity  that  allowed  the  participants  an  opportunity  to 
share  their  concerns  relating  to  getting  started  as  an  in-service 
educator.     Rather  than  just  raising  issues,   the  activity  structured 
participant  answers  for  the  issues. 

A  series  of  short  " identif y-write"  rounds  made  up  the  activity. 
A  time  schedule  was  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  activity  that 
established  the  procedure  for  each  round.. 


Experience  #2     "Workshop  Planning" 

Teams  of  participants  were  provided  with  a  set  of  cards  that 
had  been  designed  as  a  "Workshop  Planning  Kit."  The  participants 
were  asked  to  select  a  simulated  problem  that  was  provided  and  then 
utilize  the  Kit  to  lay  out  the  necessary  steps  that  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  properly  plan  the  workshop.  A  total  group  discussion 
was  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  activity. 
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THE  CONCERN 


All  participants  at  the  workshop  were  asked  to  thoroughly 
read  the  stated  goals  and  objectives  and  then  specify  in  writing 
their  own  personal  objectives  that  they  hoped  would  be  achieved 
during  the  workshop.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop  the 
participants  were  asked  to  rate  their  personal  objectives  in 
terms  of  the  level  of  fulfillment  for  each.      (See  Appendix  A) 

This  procedure  was  designed  to  yield  answers  to  two 
separate  questions: 

What  personal  objectives  did  the  participants  have? 

It  was  hoped  that  this  question  would  yield  information  about 
the  entry  behavior  of  the  participants  that  might  be  utilized  in  the 
design  of  future  workshops  for  a  similar  audience. 

What  personal  objectives  were  met  by  the  workshop? 

This  question  was  designed  to  provide  feedback  of  the  participant's 
perception  of  the  workshop  content.     It  was  hoped  that  such  a  question 
would  clarify  exactly  what  information  was  "delivered"  during  the 
workshop. 


THE  RESULTS 

A  total  of  61  participants  attended  the  workshop  and  responded 
to  the  request  . for  stating  their  personal  objectives. 

Sixty-one   (6l)  participants  wrote  155  personal  objectives . 

These  objectives  can  be  grouped  into  nine  categories. 

The  participants  entered  the  workshop  with  the  following  types 
of  concerns : 

I.     Learning  "How  To''  Organize  and  Structure  a  Workshop  (n=43) 
(with  Intentions  of  Using  Information  in  Conducting 
Own  Workshop) 

examples:   "Gain  new  ways  of  presenting  an  effective  workshop" 
"Learn  something  about  workshops" 


II.     Raise  and  Focus  Problems  in  Terms  of  Priority  and/or  (n=20) 
Urgency 

examples :   "Focus  on  urgent  current  problems " 

"List  problem  areas  that  are  present  in  a 
workshop  situation" 
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III.     Develop  Techniques  for  Interaction  and  Group  (n=18) 
Participation 

ex£unples:    "h^^ci-^^    •^  ?h'.i-iu^:r  :  :  y  i  :  l:       t  L n 

I  >:  J   V  .  rkiih  :)i  . 
"Pv^rio'i'  ful  ler  v:n'ti<}       f  '         >:    :  ^,    rart  of 
pa   r  i  c  :  van  ta^' 

IV.     Competency  as  an  Effective  Workshop  Leader  (n=17) 
examples:    ".•-t   'rrV'V   c.  j\ 


V.     Share  Experiences  with  Other  Participants  (n=12) 

examples:    "  Inter  :xc  t  ^jzth  others^' 

''Exchange   techniques  and  ideas  :ji  th  other 
par  tic Lpants" 

VI.     Resource  Materials  (n=12) 
examples:    "Learn  abiut        tu  ri I  c    i^-yi'    f      v'.  ;       >. ;. 


VII.     Miscellaneous   (primarily  specific  to  a  particular  (n=12) 
topic  area) 

exaunples:    "Learn  waijs  of  councelinj  par.jntc" 

"Learn   to  describe  a  D-^rkshop         <  r  .z  t^i  I  y 
and  attract  i  v  e  I  .\  " 


excUiipioS  :       onduc  t  r  .-       -t?  j>:  :.  >:.:  , 
meetings" 

"What  are  the  qualifications  of  i^rachers  and 
how   to  determine   their  potential" 

IX.     Understanding  and  Using  Objectives  (n=10) 

exaunples:    "Stating  clear  objectives" 

"Involve  group  in  developing  objectives" 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop: 

41%   (64)   of  the  objectives  were  COMPLETELY  fulfilled 
ZS%   (54)  of  the  objeatives  were  SOMEWHAT  fulfilled 
24%  (37)   of  the  objectives  were  NOT  fulfilled 

The  following  areas  of  concern  WERE  MET  by  the  workshop: 

I.  Learning  "How  To"  Organize  and  Structure  a  Workshop 
(with  Intentions  of  Using  Information  in  Conducting 
Own  Workshop) 

V.     Share  Experiences  With  Other  Participants 

The  following  areas  of  concern  WERE  PARTIALLY  MET  by  the  workshop: 

II.  .  Raise  and  Focus  Problems  in  Terms  of  Priority  and/or 
Urgency. 

IV.     Competency  as  an  Effective  Workshop  Leader 
VIII.     Meeting  Needs  of  Teachers 

IX.     Understanding  and  Using  Objectives 

The  following  areas  of  concern  are  QUESTIONABLE  in  terms  of 
beinqniaet  by  the  workshop. 

III.     Develop  Techniques  for  Interaction  and  Group  Participation 

VI.     Resource  Materials 
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2c                            APJCA  OF  CONCERN 

• 

I.     Learning  "How  To"  Organize  and 

Structure  a  Workshop    (with  Inten- 
tions of   Using   Information   in  Con- 
ducting Own  Workshop, 

II.     Raise  and  Focus  Problems  in  Terms 
of  Priority  and/or  Urgency 

III.     Develop  Techniques  for  Interaction 
and  Group  Participation 

IV.     Competency  as  an  Effective 
Workshop. Leader 

V.     Share  Experiences  with  Other 
Participants 

VI.     Resource  Materials 

VII.     Miscellaneous    (primarily  specific 
to  a  particular  topic  area 

VIII.     Meeting  Needs  of  Teachers 

IX.     Understanding  and  Using 
Objectives 

APPENDIX  A 

CONTRACT 

I  have  read  the  statement  of  the  goals  and  objectives  for 
this  workshop.     In  light  of  this,  I  will  attempt  to  fulfill  the 
following  one,  two,  or  three  "personal  objectives".  (These 
personal  objectives  need  not  be  the  same  as  the  objectives  listed 
by  the  leaders , ) 

Personal  Objective  #1 
Personal  Objective  #2 
Personal  Objective  #3 


Signature 


  STOP   

00  NOT  OPEN  THIS  PAGE  ANY  FURTHER  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  SO  II 


Did  you  fulfill  your  personal  objectives? 

COMPLETELY         SOMEWHAT  NOT 
FULFILLED  FULFILLED  FULFILLED 

Personal  Objective  #1  (     )  (     )  (  ) 

Personal  Objective  #2    .        (     )  (     )  (  ) 

Personal  Objective  #3  (     )  (     )  (  ) 

COMMENTS  : 

(NOTE:     The  bottom  portion  of  the  foinn  was  folded  up  and  stapled  so 

that  the  participants  were  not  aware  of  fulfillment  questions 
until  the  end  of  the  workshop.) 
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Huntingburg,  Ind. 


It 


Siunniary:     In-Service  Workshop  Evaluation 
Design  and  Use  of  Instructional  Objectives 


1.     Listed  below  are  the  responses  and  the  frequency  vith  whi{^h  each  appeared: 


2,  Method  of  presentation  and  content  tended  to  be  rated  equally  interesting 
by  the  participants,  while  the  use  of  instructional  media  seemed  least 
interesting. 

3.  Of  the  il  participants,  3  showed  a  significant  change  of  behavior;  5 
indicated  a  moderate  change,  while  3  remained  stable. 

h.    Out  of  the  11  participants,  ^  who  had  previously  used  the  material. 
Indicated  that  this  workshop  helped  to  clarify  its  use. 

5.  All  participants  indicated  a  more  comfortable  feeling  about  the  material. 

6.  Participants  felt  that  the  content  of  the  workshop  was  more  important  than  the 
method  of  presentation  and  felt  che  use  of  instructionaJ.  media  to  be  of  least 
importance. 

T.    The  responses  oould  be  broken  down  into  the  following  categories: 

a)  writing  Instructional  Objectives  (6.5) 

b)  use  of  Objectives  (2.5) 

c)  Mager  (2) 

d)  Instructions  in  kits  (l)     (kit  k) 

e)  How  to  help  teachers  gain  skills  (l) 

8.    Responses  indicate  that  participants  feel  comfortable  about  conducting 
in-service  training. 


informative  (5) 
interesting  (3) 
needed  (2) 
objectives  (2) 
thought-provoki  ng  ( 2 ) 
personal  involvement  (2) 
valuable  (2) 
inspirational  (^.^) 
organized  (2) 
performance  (2) 
good  (2) 
evaluation  (2) 
helpful  (2) 
stimulating  (2) 
defining  (2) 


motivating  (l) 
entertaining  ( 1 ) 
guiding  (l) 
creative  ( .1  ) 
eye-opening  (l) 
clarifying  (l) 
well-taught  (l) 
cooperative  ( i ) 
constructive  (i) 
planned  (l ) 
great  (l) 
learning  ( 1 ) 
discussions  (l) 
possibilities  (l) 
outcomes  -(l) 


attitude  (l) 
time  (1) 
audience  (l) 
make  sense  (l) 
direction  (l) 
educational  (l) 
idea  provoking  (l) 
important  (l) 
useful  (l) 
timely  (l) 
relative  ( 3 ) 
introspective  (l  ) 
originality  ( 1 ) 
creative  (l) 
group  (l) 
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Participants  -  Teacher-Trainers  riovember  17  .  1971  

Hgntingburg,  Indiana  

Results 

"Design  and  Use        Instractionai  3b jo<:.' Li '/i/s '* 
s  r,  r-v-i  i  iat.  i  V     i  ^'  "     :;'.vij-  \ v.  .'  *  ■.  '  •  ■'.^^  ibt-S;  re^'i-'ilr-''^ 


(See  suirmiary) 


f  he       c ."^'p :         I  .  f\rC<   't f  ■  " r*  e uch  iir  *  !  '.  i  *  y  . 

A.     -'iontent  '   2^   2_.   

H.     Meth'jd  of  Preserit.:itic  r.  IQ   

L.£5e  of  Instructional  Mr-dia  k  7   


:i'     Hov  much  did  you  kr:-)V  .-ibou*.  thir.   jhet  nr-i,  :  t--- ,  i  :..;t  vn-^i _'rvi, 

'material)  prior  tc  i.-.ls  wjrKshopV 

2  Considerable  amcunt 

3  Moderate  ajno-ir. t 
3    .."r.ail  araount 

1  iiothing 

:  )     :iov  do  you- fee:       u  :v>w  r:rtOV  nl»t^i.t  1*  V 

6    Co n s  i  d r ab  le  amo ui 1 1, 

3    M'  dt^rnie  arnoant 

  arr.ount 

  .Nothing 


Had  you  used  this  { techriiqu*?  ,  methol,  i  niU.  ruct :.  .:iK'xi  n:itei'j  fx',  )  prior  to  this 
wcrKshop? 

if  yes,  did  this  vork3hor  ^MHrify  its  u.u:-: 
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BEST  copy  miM 


-p-  Nov.  17,  1971 

'-jf.     How  comfortable.*  <U-'  y.:u  fi->w  'li    r:  :    .r;-.;  '  t    "ir..: 'vu- ,  :nPt!,o', 

iristructiwr.-i  *  maVf-riu.  -V 

6     Ve  ry  ;  c  n  f «.  i  r.  ab  1 * 
5     w  or. ! J •  *  nb  : ' 

0     U V  V  i'  ."^  17. 1'- J r  :}  b. • 

(See  attached  sheet) 


r.^r'ii-^  ra*     '^^ttcj.       the  Hs^v  i  vi  ^.  ies  in  torm  *  ^                .  ')\'h";u^C}i  to  you. 
Lne      r  iv'^pri  Ht.e  b.5  rir^i'.  -^J'^er  each  'vcLivIty. 

V-.  ry  I^ot 

Import  ariT  !     <:  rv;i;;t  'Lm^.'ort/iri* 

A.     C.  nlent                                                8  .  3_   

Is.     Method  of  Prosenlati                          T  U   

C.     Use  of  Instruirti  "rml  Media                5  6   


Vha *   aspect s  v     t o^ay  *  s  w:  j rk hop  di  -.1  y ou    L 1 ; i  yar  t  i     .  :tr y   i 1 1' ri  cu  1 1  *.c 
build?) 


(See  attached  sheet) 


Ai'S^i.'ni  nfi^  that  yo'j  wij.i  expocted  tj  -.vaciuc  i  ri-.^TVict,-  ^.r^itiirig  wiMi 
te*i'.'her.*i ,  Ir.w  v  '.nfortab^e  do  yvj  iVoI  I:»  'he  rolf.^        '1  :  ra-.'tK.'r-trai  ner? 

2    Very  coril'or table 

Comfortabio 
^    7  one  what  cmlV-rtabir- 
Q  con:  fort  able 
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BESICOPYAVME 

Responses  to  Question  Four 

Question;     How  comfortable  do  you  nbv  feei   tbout  usin;'  ihiv,  (toc'hiiiv|:;f ,  method, 
instructional  material)'.' 

ri-RV  COMl-^ORTABIaE 

Very  worthwhile  -  helped  lae  to  see  the  need  of  a-tivit.y  planning  and 
mini -teaching  instead  of  instruction  objective  writinft",  'i^'  the  end  goal. 

com:-ortabl£ 

I  will  appreciate  the  e:ctra  time  I  will  have  to  review  the  material. 
Following  re-reading  of  distributed  material 

Have  used  Mager  in  college  workshop  classes  but  had  a  week  ov  so  -  not 
a  few  hours  -  does  make  me  think. 
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Responses  to  Question  Seven 


Question:    What  aspects  of  today's  workshop  did  you  find  particularly  difficult 
to  understand?    (What  skills  and  understandings  are  you  aware  that 
you  need  to  build?) 

Writing  objectives  -  I  tend  to  general! ?.e. 

Some  difficulty  in  understanding  directions  for  afternoon  session.    Need  to 
develop  skills  in  preparing  educational  objectives.    This  workshop  and  the 
Mager  reference  should  help. 

Mager,  Phase  II 

Need  to  develop  strategies  in  aiding  teachers  move  from  writing  objectives 
to  planning  activities. 

Getting  objectives  that  both  relate  to  the  problem  as  such  and  also  to  the 
"leader"  and  his  interest  or  ability. 

Discriminating  between  gei'.eral  objectives »  specific  objectives  and  teaching 
activities.     Practice  and  time  will  help  me  to  better  discriminate,  not  between 
the  terms  themselves,  but  to  what  I  actually  see  written  as  an  objective. 

Working  out  a  workable  objective  -  need  ability  to  adequately  think  through 
objectives. 

Whether  to  make  participants  aware  of  the  instructional  objectives  before 
conducting  said  activity. 

Area  3  -  Instructions  limited.    Limitation  of  topic.    Creative  needs. 

Mager 's  concepts  -  not  fully  explained  and  developed • 

Writing  clear  understandable  objectives  that  can  be  evaluated. 
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THE  WHY  OF  OBJECTIVES 
Toward  An  Understanding  Of 
Instructional  Objectives 

S,  Joseph  Levine 


The  ^rk  pnssnted  henin  wm  parformed  pursuant  to  «  Grant  from  tha  U.S.  Offica 
of  Education^  Department  of  Heaftft^  Education  and  Welfare.  Howevar^  the  opinions 
expressed  herein  do  not  rmessarity  reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  no  official  endorsement  0y  the  U.S.  Offica  of  Education  should  be 
inferred. 


TlIE  WHY  OF  OBJECTIVES 
Toward  An  Understanding  Of  Instructional  Objectives 

--An  Inservice  Teacher  Training  Activity-- 

S •  Joseph  Levine 

This  activity  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  four  activities  designed  to  create 
a  total  teacher  workshop  experience  in  the  need  for^  selection^  design  and  use  of 
instructional  objectives. 

Activity  I  '  The  Why  Of  Objectives 

Activity  2  -  Objectives  Have  To  Make  Sense 

Activity  3  -  Knowing  l^/hat  You  Are  Teaching 

Activity  4  -  Objectivee^Oriented  Instruction 
Each  of  these  four  activities  can  be  used  individually  as  a  single  workshop^ 
or  they  can  be  combined  in  groiq)S — depending  on  the  amount  of  time  available  for 
the  workshop.    The  activities^  however^  should  be  used  in  sequence. 

OBJECTIVES 

--to  provide  an  experience  highlighting  ?,e^rner's  perceptions  of  instructional 
objectives . 

--to  understand  the  need  for  clearly  expressing  instructional  objectives  to  the 
learner  through  the  instruction. 

MATERIALS  NEEDED 

''A  set  of  five  information  sheets  for  each  of  three  participant- teachers , 
•''A  "Perceived  Objective  Form"  for  each  participant. 

'-A  "Teaching  Objective  Form"  for  each  of  the  three  participant-teachers. 
''"^An  overhead  transparency,     (To  assist  in  discussion  period.) 
An  overhead  projector  and  screen. 

Chairs  to  provide  seating  for  participants  in  "auditorium"  style. 

'^The  pages  in  this  booklec  may  be  used  as  masters  for  Thermofax  processing  into 
Q     ditto  masters  or  transparencies. 
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Activity  #1 

The  Why  Of  Objectives 

Page  2 


PROCEDURE 

Prior  to  getting  your  workshop  started,  select  3  participants  to  assist  you 
as  par ticipant- teachers .     Provide  each  with  a  teaching  objective  and  copies  of  the 
•five  information  sheets  about  the  Island  of  Musu.     These  teacher-participants 
should  have  at  least  20  minutes  to  prepare  their  teaching  session.     They  should 
be  provided  with  space  away  from  the  rest  of  the  participants.     The  participant- 
teachers  should  not  work  together  as  a  team.     They  are  to  work  independent  of 
each  other.     (NOTE:     You'll  want  to  select  these  3  and  get  them  "working"  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.) 

Introduce  to  the  participants  the  general  format  for  this  workshop.  They 
will  experience  three  separate  teaching  situations.     For  e-ch,   they  must  write 
what  they  feel  the  teacher's  objective(s)  was.     (Perceived  Objective  Form).  They 
must  also  specify  how  the  teacher  indicated  the  objective  to  them. 

Call  for  the  first  par t icipant- teacher .  Introduce  this  person  to  the  group 
and  turn  the  workshop  over  to  him/her.  Make  a  note  of  the  time  and  allow  3  min- 
utes for  presentation.  It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  have  a  chalkboard  or  overhead 
projector  available  for  the  participant-teacher's  use. 

As  each  participant-teacher  completes  a  presentation,  he/she  can  be  seated 
with   the  rest  of  the  group. 

Tim  REQUIREMENTS 

20  minutes  (prior  to  workshop)   teacher-participant  preparation, 

15  minutes  -  teacher-participant  presentations, 

30  minutes  -  discussion. 
DISCUSSION 

Following  the  three  presentations,  use  an  overhead  transparency  to  focus  the 

discussion  of  the  activity.     (Tae  next  page  can  be  used  as  a  master  for  this 

transparency.)     Use  a  piece  of  paper  to  block  out  the  transparency  when  projected. 

Then,  uncover  and  discuss  a  single  point  at  a  time. 
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Activity 

The  Why  Of  Objectives 
Paga  3 

DISCUSSION 

Following  the  three  presentations,  use  an  overhead  transparency  to  focus  the 
discussion  of  the  activity.     (The  next  page  can  be  used  as  a  master  for  this 
transparency.)     Use  a  piece  of  paper  to  block  out  the  transparency  when  projected. 
Then,  uncover  and  discuss  a  single  point  at  a  time. 

You  may  want  to  list  on  the  transparency  the  different  objectives  that  were 
perceived  by  the  group. 
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Activity  #1 

The  Wliy  Of  Objectives 

Page  4 


I.    l^at  are  some  of  the  teacher  objectives  that  you  entered  on  your  list? 
Teacher  #1: 
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Teacher  #2: 


Teacher  #3: 


2.  How  does  a  learner  perceive  what  a  teacher's  objectives  are? 

3.  What  does  it  suggest  when  a  large  number  of  objectives  are  perceived  in 
the  short  time  span  of  this  sort  of  short  lesson? 

4.  Hew  can  we  insure  tiiat  our  objectives  are  transmitted  to  the  learner? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  objectives  in  instruction? 

6.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  a  list  of  obiecti ves  and  a  list  of  topics 
or  Items  covered?    WViich  did  we  list  in  the  first  task  above  (Question  #1)? 

7.  Convert  some  of  the  topics  or  items  to  ob  jectives . 

8.  \^at  is  the  difference  between  a  teaching  activity  and  a  learning  objective? 
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Teacher  #1  - 


Teaching  Objective: 


You  are  a  teacher.    You  are  about  to  teach  the  group  about  the  Island  of 
Musu.     The  attached  information  about  the  Island  is  provided  to  assist  in  your 
assignment. 

Your  objective  is: 

To  have  the  members  of  the  group  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  geographical  features  of  the  Island  of  ^tlsu. 


Prepare  your  material  carefully,  you  will  have  only  three  minutes  to  teach 
the  group.    You  should  not  discuss  your  objective  with  the  other  two  "teachers." 
Treat  the  group  as  the  people  they  are.     This  is  not  a  role  play  where  they 
will  be  pretending  to  be  young  learners. 


Teacher  #2  -  Teaching  Objective: 

You  are  a  teacher.     You  are  about  to  teach  the  group  about  the  Island  of 
Musu.     The  attached  information  about  the  Island  is  provided  to  assist  in  your 
assignment. 

Your  objective  is: 


To  have  the  members  of  the  group  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  economic  background  and  make-up  of  the  Island  of 
Musu . 


Prepare  your  material  carefully,  you  will  have  only  three  minutes  to  teach 
the  group.    You  should  not  discuss  your  objective  with  the  other  two  "teachers." 
Treat  the  group  as  the  people  they  are.     This  is  not  a  role  play  where  they 
will  be  pretending  to  be  young  learners. 


Teacher  #3  -  Teaching  Objective: 

You  are  a  teacher.     You  are  about  to  teach  the  group  about  the  Island  of 
Musu.     The  attached  information  about  the  Island  is  provided  to  assist  in 
your  assignment. 

Your  objective  is: 


To  have  the  members  of  the  group  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  historical  background  of  the  Island  of  Musu. 

Prepare  your  material  carefully,  you  will  have  only  three  minutes  to  teach 
the  group.    You  should  not  discuss  your  objective  with  the  other  two  "teachers." 
Treat  the  group  as  the  people  they  are.     This  is  not  a  role  play  where  they 
will  be  pretending  to  be  young  learners. 
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PERCEIVED  OBJECTIVE  FORM 


For  each  teacher,  enter  in  the  appropriate  space  below  what  you  as  a 
learner  feel  the  teacher's  objectiveCs)   is  (are).     Do  this  during  and 
directly  following  each  teacher's  presentation. 

Teacher  itl  - 

Objec  tive:_  

How  did  the  teacher  indicate  this  objective?  


Objective:  '  

How  did  the  teacher  indicate  this  objective? 


Teacher  #2  - 

Objective:  

How  did  the  teacher  indicate  this  objective? 


Ob jec  ti ve:   

How  did  the  teacher  indicate  this  objective? 

Teacher  #3  - 

Objective:  

How  did  the  teacher  indicate  this  objective? 


Ob jec  tiver  

How  did  the  teacher  Indicate  this  objective? 
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Musu  Information  Service 

South  Atlantic  Tourist  Association 

327  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

FACT  SHEET        ISLAND  OF  MUSU 
Musu  is  situated  in  the  South  Atlantic  approximately  300  nautical  miles  from 
Badora.    The  population  (6,785  -  1967  census)  is  centered  around  the  three  major 
cities.     The  Island's  primary  industry  is  fishing.     Four  fish  processing/canning 
facilities  are  located  in  the  west  coast  of  Kutuba.     Tourism  ranks  second  to 
fishing  and  is  centered  around  the  city  of  Ultrim  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  country. 

The  Island  of  Musu  established  a  democratic  government  in  1647  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  Rulu  tribe  which  had  ruled  the  island  since  early  in  the  13th  century. 
The  island  has  a  representative  form  of  government  with  a  "Council  Head"  elected 
every  fifth  year  as  the  leader.     Island  meetings  of  the  representative  senate 
occur  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  even  numbered  months. 

Musu  is  independent  of  any  affiliation  with  other  sovereign  states.  They 
maintain  a  ceremonial  guard  which  also  serves  as  the  Island's  sole  army.     Due  to 
the  rough  coastline  of  the  Island  and  the  protected  harbor  at  Kutuba,  the  Island 
has  never  been  involved  in  external  fighting.     Musu  maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  all  nations  represented  at  the  United  Nations,  yet  maintains  no  official 
ambassador. 

The  first  international  trade  agreement  was  entered  with  Scotland  in  1837. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  fish  exporting  as  the  principle  export.    As  a  result 
of  this  early  agreement,   the  Island  has  adopted  the  kilt  as  the  "native  costume." 
Scots  day  is  celebrated  on  July  4th  of  every  year  in  recognition  to  the  Scottish 
people  and  their  help  in  developing  the  economic  potential  of  the  Island.  Other 
liolidays  include  School  Day  (October  4th)  marking  the  closing  of  the  last  educa- 
tional institution  on  the  Island;  Harvest  Day  (March  27th)  celebrating  the  end  of 
the  annual  harvest;  and  Rest  Day  (February  3rd,  17th,  April  5th,  23rd,  July  18th) 
wiien  the  Island  population  joins  in  prayer  for  the  "rest"  of  the  world. 
AC  939 


Due  to  the  hard  working  of  the  residents  of  the  Island,   there  is  great 
concern  for  relaxation  and  recreation.     The  government  maintains  18  golf  courses, 
12  yacht  clubs,   7  minature  golf  ranges  and  438  swimming  pools.     There  are 
professional  leagues  in  football,   baseball,  soccer,  and  hobrill  (a  native  game 
found  only  on  Musu.) 

Tliere  are  no  banking  facilities  on  the  Island.     This  is  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  reported  crime  for  238  years.  Islanders 
utilize  the  cresant  sea  shell  as   their  form  of  currency.     (Seventeen  cresant 
shells  equal  approximately  $1.23  U.S.) 

Pirates  Lighthouse     is  situated  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Island.  It 
is  named  for  the  bands  of  pirates   that  frequented  the  area  in  the  early  1800' s. 
Tlie  lighthouse     serves  as  a  combination  tourist  sight  and  grain  silo.  The 
light  has  not  operated  since  1927  when  the  last  ship  was  seen  in  that  section 
of  the  Island. 

The  Island  maintains  an  excellent  highway  system,   though  cars  are  not 
permitted.    Highway  A-1  runs  north   from  Kutuba  around  Lake  Ho-o  to  Ultrim. 
A  donkey  drawn  railroad  car  is  used  for  the  transport  of  heavy  goods  between 
cj'ties.  . 

Mount  Mu  i  i  .     Mount  Muji  is  .  located  between  Kutuba  and  Aftmer.     The  moun- 
tain contains  a  volcano  that  is  now  considered  inactive.     Tlie  last  major 
eruption  was  in  the'winter  of  1839.    A  cable  car  provides  a  spectacular  view 
of  the  volcano.     For  the  past  2  winters,    the  residents  of  Musu  have  enjoyed 
skiing  on  the  mountain  due  to  the  governments  importation  of  snow  from 
Co lorado . 
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Kutuba .    Kutuba  Is  the  capitol  city  of  Musu.     It  is  located  on  the 
Ho-o  River  and  is  known  for  Its  fishing  fleet.    Located  within  the  city  are 
Che  Scots  Monument,   the  State  House,  and  four  modern  factories  owned  by  the 
Musu  Fishing  Corporation. 

Af  tmer .    Aftmer  is  located  in  the  extreme  northern  section  of  the  Island. 
The  city  is  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  Island.     Wheat  and 
hops  are  the  major  grains  that  are  grown.     All  of  the  Islands*  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  also  grown  in  the  area.     The  Aftmer  area  contributes  approximately 
207o  to  the  economic  stifength  of  the  Island. 

Ultrim.     Ultrim,  located  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  country  is 
the  Island's  livestock  center.    Beef  and  lamb  find  excellent  grazing  in  the 
lowlands     that  surround  Ultrim.     Pigs  are  not  raised  due  to  an  ancient  dietary 
custom  of  the  Musu  people.     Located  in  the  center  of  Ultrim  is  the  Musu  National 
Opera  House.    The  opera  house  is  the  home  of  the  Musu  Opera  Company,  the  Musu 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Musu  International  Circus. 


Further  information  regarding  Musu  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Musu  Information  Service  in  New  York. 


■ 
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ISLAND  OF  MUSU 


The  New  York  Times,  August  24,  1971 

AID  FOR  MUSU 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Relief  Fund  has 
announced  today  a  special  airlift  of  medical 
supplies  to  assist  in  the  aftermath  of  last 
weeks  eruption  of  a  volcano  on  the  South 
Atlantic  island  of  Musu,    The  island,  one 
of  a  group  of  independently  ruled  small 
islands*  was  reported  in  economic  trouble 
due  to  the  severe  loss  of  facilities  for  the 
canninc}  of  fish— the  island's  chief  industry. 
Unconfirmed  reports  from  Moscow  indicate 
possible  air  shipments  of  replacement 
machinery  for  the  ruined  canneries. 
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1. 


What  are  some  of  the  teacher 
objectives  that  you  entered  on 
your  1 i  st? 


2.  How  does  a  learner  perceive  what 
a  teacher^s  objectives  are? 

3.  What  does  it  suggest  when  a  large 
number  of  objectives  are  perceived 
in  the  short  time  span  of  this  sort 
of  short  lesson? 

4.  How  can  we  insure  that  our  objectives 
are  transmitted  to  the  learner? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  objectives  in 
i  nstruct  ion? 
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What  is  the  difference  between  a 
list  of  obJect_[ves_and  a  list  of 
52Ei2§  or  items  covered?  Which 
did  we  list  in  the  first  task 
above  (Quest  ion  #1 ) ? 

Convert  some  of  the  to£j_cs  or 
items  to  objectives,. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
a  teaching  activity  and  a  learni 
object  i  ve  ? 
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OBJECTIVES  HAVE  TO  MAKE  SENSE 
Toward  An  Understanding  Of  Instructional  Objectives 

--An  Inservice  Teacher  Training  Activity- 
Ted  Ward 

LEADER'S  GUIDE 

This  aativity  is  the  second  in  a  series  of.  four  activities  designed  to 
create  a  total  teacher  workshop  experience  in  the  need  for^  selection,  design 
and  use  of  instructional  objectives. 

Activity  I  -  The  Why  Of  Objectives 

>, 

Activity  2  -  Objectives  Have  To  Mcke  Sense 
Activity  3  -  Knowing  What  You  Are  Teaching 
Activity  4  -  Objectives-Oriented  Instruction 
Each  of  these  four  activities  can  be  used  individually  as  a  single  workshop, 
OP  they  can  be  combined  in  groups — depending  on  the  amount  of  time  available  for 
the  workshop.    The  activities^  however^  should  be  used  in  sequence, 

OBJECTIVES 

--to  provide  a  set  of  criteria  for  selecting  sensible  instructional 
objectives . 

--to  provide  an  opportunity  to  experience  a  structured  situation,  where 
the  selection  of  sensible  instructional  objectives  is  stressed. 

MATERIALS  NEEDED 

-A  copy  of  the  two  worksheets  for  each  participant. 
'''An  overhead  transparency. 
A  sec  of  time  placards.     (Example  is  provided.) 

*'''The  pages  in  this  booklet  may  be  used  as  masters  for  thermofax  processing 
into  ditto  masters  or  transparencies. 
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Activity  #2 

Objectives  Have  To  Make  Sense 
Page  2 


MATERIALS  NEEDED  (cont'd.) 

An  overhead  projector  and  screen. 

Tables  and  chairs  to  provide  seating  for  groups  of  four. 


PROCEDURE 


1.  Provide  a  space  conducive  to  small-group  work.     (Preferably  around 
tables .) 

2.  Divide  the  participants  into  groups  of  4  persons  each.     (It  is  preferable 
to  use  a  procedure  that  will  "mix"  the  group  so  that  close  friends  and 
associates  are  not  in  the  same  group.     Sugges tion:     count  the  total 
participating;  divide  by  four;  use  the  resulting  number  as  a  "count 

off"  series--as,  for  example,  34  participants,  divided  by  4  equals  8 
and  2  left  over,  count  off  by  eights:     " 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8--1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 , 
etc.     All  the  "ones"  sit  together  over  here;   the  "twos"  over  there,  the 
"threes"  over  here,  etc.)     Make  a  group  of  two  or  three  for  the  "left 
overs"  or  place  them  in  certain  groups  to  increase  these  groups  to  five. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  there  be  a  group  of  six  or  more. 

3.  Provide  each  person  a  copy  of  the  two  worksheets.     Allow  time  for  them 
to  be  read  carefully.    Written  work  is  not  to  start  yet! 

4.  PLEASE  SERVE  AS  THE  TIMEKEEPER.     Indicate  the  "start"  moment  for  each 
step  and  indicate  what  step  is  underway.     Give  "thirty  seconds",  "fifteen 
seconds"  and  "stop"  notices,  out  loud  or  by  use  of  large  placards  to 
prepared  transparencies  on  the  overhead. 

r 


TIME  REMAINING 
ONE  MINUTE 


TIME  REMAINING 
15  SECONDS 


TIME 

REMAINING 

30 

SECONDS 

Placards  — 

very  large ,  at  leas t  the 
size  of  a  piece  of  paper 
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Activity  #2 

Objectives  Have  To  Make  Sense 
Page  3 

5.  Instruct  participants  to  keep  item  5  on  the  worksheet  confidential. 
(It  will  be  used  for  a  latev  exercise  in  this  series:  **0b jectives- 
Oriented  Instruction.") 

6.  Discussion:     Item  6  on  the  worksheet  is  the  basis  for  the  discussion  that 
you  will  conduct.     This  discussion  phase  is  designed  to  be  a  culminating 
activity.     It  should  provide  the  participants  with  a  sense  of  closure 
relating  to  the  necessity  for  carefully  selecting  objectives.  Conduct 
the  discussion  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  Writing  cues  for  discussion:     (please  ask  your  participants  to  jot 
down  on  their  worksheet,  "What  makes  an  ob jective  sensible?"  (Item  6) 

b.  Overhead  to  stimulate  discussion: 

Criteria  for  selecting  sensible  objectives. 
Objectives  have  to  make  sense: 

....a)     must  concern  things  the  teacher  knows  something  about 
(or  is  willing  to  join  the  pupils  to  discover.) 

TRANSPARENCY 

. . . .b)     must  concern  things  the  pupils  have  not  already  learned. 

....c)     must  concern  things  the  pupils  want  to  learn. 

....d)     must  concern  things  the  pupils  are  capable  of  learning. 

c.  Expose  one  item  at  a  time  on  the  transparency  and  ask  the  participants 
to  volunteer  to  read  from  their  papers.     In  effect,  you  are  asking, 
''Who  has  listed  this  item  or  something  related  'zo  it?"  and  also, 

"How  did  you  express  this  idea?" 

d.  Call  attention  back  to  the  procedure  of  the  exercise:  During  the  two 
"INVESTIGATE"  periods  what  happened  to  your  ideas?    What  helped  your 
plan  become  more  sensible  or  more  specific?     (Be  sure  the  participants 
look  at  their  worksheets  to  be  reminded  of  what  thcy  actually  did.) 
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Activity  #2 

Objectives  Have  To  Make  Sense 
Page  4 

7.     Conclude  by  reading  the  criteria  from  the  transparency  and  suggest  that 
the  participants  copy  them  onto  their  worksheets  in  the  order  of 
importance  that  each  person  sees  for  himself. 
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OBJECTIVES  HAVE  TO  MAKE  SENSE 
WORKSHEET 

The  times  indicated  will  be  rather  closely  observed,  because  the  task  other- 
wise becomes  long  and  somewhat  repetitious.    Make  every  minute  count! 

During  the  several  steps  in  this  exercise  you  will  be  able  to  decide  on 
something  that  you  can  teach  the  other  people  in  your  small  group.    This  exercise 
is  intended  to  provide  a  ^*walk- through"  of  the  s:2Veral  steps  in  planning  an 
instructional  experience.     The  unrealistic  part  of  the  exercise  is  that  you  will, 
in  a  subsequent  exercise,  have  only  5  minutes  to  teach  whatever  it  is  you  have 
planned . 

1.  PLAN-- (5  minutes).    Work  independently  on  a^.  and  b. 

a.  What  are  some  likely  topics,  skills  or  information  you  could  teach 
your  team  members? 

Possibilities; 

I.   2.  ^  

3.   4.  

b.  First,  you  need  to  make  sure  it  is  something  they  don't  already  know. 
What  questions  will  you  ask  to  find  out  if  they  already  know? 

 "f 

 _? 

 _? 

 9 

2.  INVESTIGATE-- (1  minute  per  person).    Ask  the  questions  in  lb  or  others 
to  the  members  of  your  team. 
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Activity  #2 
Worksheet 
Page  2 


PLAN--(2  minutes) . 

a.    On  the  basis  of  your  investigation,  what  seem  the  most  likely  two 
or  three  things  you  could  teach  the  other  members  of  your  team? 
Can  you  be  more  specific  . 

now  than  you  were  in  la?   


b.     Try  to  get  information  that  wculd  help  you  decide  which  of  these 
you  will  teach: 

What  can  you  ask  that  will  determine  the  relative  interest  in 
the  possible  learnings? 

7 
7 

What  do  your  learners,   the  other  members  of  your  team,  already 
know  that  would  provide  a  basis  for  what  you  want  to  teach  them? 

7 

 1 

4.  INVESTIGATE — (1  minute  per  person).     Ask  the  questions  in  3b^,  or  others. 

5.  C0NCLUDE--(3  minutes).     What  have  you  decided  to  teach. 


Why?_ 


(The  information  you  put  into  this   item  is  confident ial--do  not  reveal.) 
6,     DISCUSSION — What  makes  an  instructional  objective  sensible?  


7.  CONCLUSION: 
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CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTING 
SENSIBLE  OBJECTIVES 

Objectives  have  to  make  sense. 

Sensible  objectives-- 

--a)  must  concern  things  the  teacher  knows 
something  about  (or  is  willing  to 
join  the  pupils  to  discover.) 

--b)  must  concern  things  the  pupils  have 
not  already  learned. 

--c)  must  concern  things  the  pupils  want 
to  learn. 

--d)  must  concern  things  the  pupils  are 
capable  nf  learning. 
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KNOWING  WHAT  YOU  ARE  TEACHING 
Toward  An  Understanding  Of  Instructional  Objectives 

--An  Inservice  Teacher  Training  Activity-- 

Ted  Ward 
S.  Joseph  Levine 

This  activity  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  four  activities  designed  to  create 
a  total  teacher  workshop  experi-ence  in  the  need  fovy  selection^  design  and  use 
of  instructional  objectives. 

Activity  I  -  The  Why  Of  Objectives 

Activity  2  -  Objectives  Have  To  Make  Sense 

Activity  3  -  Knowing  What  You  Are  Teaching 

Activity  4  -  Objectives-Oriented  Instruction 
Each  of  these  four  activities  can  be  used  individually  as  a  single  wovkshopj 
or  they  can  be  combined  in  groups — depending  on  the  amount  of  time  available  for 
the  workshop.    The  activities^  however^  should  be  used  in  sequence. 

PURPOSE 

This  activity  focuses  on  the  three  ingredients  necessary  for  making  an 
instructional  objective  meaningful. 

1.  Mager*s  Criterion  #1  -  Does  the  statement  describe  what  the  learner  will 
be  doing  when  he  is  demonstrating  that  he  has  reached  the  objective? 

2.  Mager's  Criterion  #2  -  Does  the  statement  describe  the  important  conditions 
(givens  and /or  restrictions)  under  which  the  learner  will  be  expected  to 
demonstrate  his  competency? 

3.  Mager*s  Criterion  #3  -  Does  the  statement  indicate  how  the  learner  will 
be  evaluated?    Does  it  describe  at  least  the  lower  limit  of  acceptable 
performance?  . 
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Activity  #3 

Knowing  What  You  Are  Teaching 
Page  2 

OBJECTIVES 

--to  investigate  a  get  of  instructional  objectives  and  select  those  objectives 

that  are  most  meaningful, 
--to  express  in  writing  the  three  ingredients  of  a  meaningful  instructional 

objective . 

MATERIALS  NEEDED 

*A  copy  of  the  introduction  page  for  each  participant. 
'^A  copy  of  each  of  the  three  worksheets  for  each  team. 

PROCEDURE 

The  leader  of  this  activity  should  take  time  prior  to  the  workshop  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  Mager's  book  (direct  reference  is  made  in  the 
introduction.)     It  is  also  suggested  that  the  participants  be  advised  to  read 
Mager  prior  to  the  workshop. 

Participants  are  teamed  together  in  groups  of  4  or  5.     Each  group  should 
be  seated  around  a  table. 

Take  time  to  fold  up  the  bottom  flap  of  the  three  worksheets  prior  to  the 
workshop.     A  single  staple  will  assist  in  "hiding"  the  bottom  statement  (Mager 

criterion)   from  view.     This  statement  provides  the  participants  with  feedback  , 

i 

! 

and  should  not  be  consulted  by  the  participants  until  after  they  have  completed  j 

■  ^'  i 

all  3  worksheets. 


^'^The  pages  in  this  booklet  may  be  used  as  masters  for  thermofax  processing  into 
ditto  masters  or  transparencies. 
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Activity  #3 

Knowing  What  You  Are  Teaching 
Page  3 

PROCEDURE  (cont'd) 

Instruct  the  p&rticipants  to  read  the  introduction  and  then,  as  a  team, 
complete  the  three  worksheets.    They  may  complete  the  worksheets  in  any  manner  that 
their  team  feels  is  appropriate.    When  they  have  finished  the  worksheets  they  can 
check  their  responses  by  pulling  open  the  bottom  portion  of  the  paper.  Allow 
15  minutes  for  this  team  activity. 

Conclude  the  activity  by  discussing  the  three  Mager  criteria  with  the  total 
group.    Ask  for  individual  groups  to  relate  their  experiences. 

--What  criterion  was  the  hardest  to  define? 

--What  criterion  was  the  easiest  to  define? 

--How  can  meaningless  objectives  be  made  meaningful? 
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Distribute  one  per  participant. 


KNOWING  WHAT  YOU  ARE  TEACH  TNc; 

Ted  Ward 
Joe  Levine 


Contemporary  educational  technology  takes  the  position  that  clearly  defined 
instructional  objectives  have  three  major  values: 

1,  The  planning  of  instruction  can  be  made  more  ri}.^orous  and  more  likely 
to  succeed  if  the  objectives  are  clearly  defined  and  used  to  guide  the 
planning . 

2.  The  evaluation  of  instruction  can  be  more  precise  and  more  useful  in 
leading  to  improvement  of  the  instruction  when  it  is  based  on  the  assess- 
ment or  achievement  of  the  specified  objectives. 

3      Learners  are  more  apt  to  learn  effectively  and  efficiently  if  they  are 

made  aware  of  clearly  specified  objectives  early  in  a  learning  experience. 

4.     They  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  communicate  to  other  professionals 
what  he  is  trying  to  achieve. 

Thus,   teachers  who  want  to  become  more  effective  are  encouraged  to  master  the 
craft  of  specifying  instructional  objectives.     The  most  widely  used  book  on  Lhis 
craft  is  Preparing  Instructional  Objectives,  by  Robert        Mager  (Fearon  Publishers, 
Palo  Alto,  California,   $1.75)*     Mager's  book  is  in  the  form  of  prograiv^med  instruction 
and  is  designed  for  individual  self-instruction.     You  are  encouraged  to  study  his 
book. 

For  our  exercise  today  we  pick  up  the  three  central  propositions  from  Mager 
and  help  you  begin  to  apply  them.     This  exercise  is  intended  to  guide  you  through 
the  major  factors  in  specifying  an  instructional  objective.      You  are  asked  in  the 
three  worksheets  to  identify  the  three  criterion  that  Mager  states  are  necessary  for 
clearly  specifying  an  Instructional  objective. 
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Distribute  one  per  team. 


Criterion  I 

All  but  one  of  the  following  objectives  are  defective  in  terms  of  one  of 
the  three  "Mager  Criteria/'     (Two  have  the  same  important  weakness.) 

1.  Learners  will  spell  correctly  20  of  the  30  words  on  the  specified 
list. 

2.  Each  learner  will  be  involved  in  class  discussions  at  least  once  each 
hour.     A  rating  scale  of  1-5  will  be  used.    A  score  of  3  or  higher  will 
be  acceptable. 

3.  Given  a  drawing  of  the  grasshopper,  the  learner  will  label  correctly  any 
three  of  the  following  four: 

antenna,  eyes,  legs,  wings 

Which  is  the  most  clearly  worded  objective?  

Wliat  is  the  major  weakness  of  the  other  objectives?  


fold  here 


fold  here 


Mager's  Criterion  #1  -  Does  this  statement  describe  what  the  learner  will  be 
doing  when  he  is  demonstrating  that  he  has  reached  the  objective? 
BEHAVIORAL  SPECIFICITY 

(Objective  #3  most  clearly  has  behavioral  specificity.) 
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Distribute  one  per  team* 

Criterion  II 

All  but  one  of  the  following  objectives  are  defective  in  terms  of  one  of 
the  three  "Mager  Criteria/*     (Two  have  the  same  important  weakness.) 

1.  After  the  spelling  lesson,  all  learners  will  write  20  words  with 
correct  spelling. 

2.  Each  learner  will  participate  in  class  discussions  no  less  than  3  times 
during  the  two-hour  session  by  initiating  remarks,  answers,  or  questions 
relevant  to  the  learning  tasks. 

3.  The  learner  will  label  the  parts  of  the  grasshopper.  Acceptable 
performance  will  be  15X  accuracy. 

Which  are  the  two  poorly  stated  objectives?   &   

These  two  objectives  are  not  specific  enough.    What  do  they  lack?  


fold  here 


fold  here 


Mager's  Criterion  #2  -  Does  the  statement  describe  the  important  conditions  (givens 
and/or  restrictions)  under  which  the  learner  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate 
his  competency? 

SPECIFIC  CONDITIONS  OF  PERFORMANCE 

(Objective  #2  most  clearly  specifies  conditions  of  performance.) 
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Distribute  one  per  team. 


Criterion  III 


All  but  one  of  the  following  objectives  are  defective  in  terms  of  one  of 
the  three  "Mager  Criteria."     (Two  have  the  same  important  weakness.) 

1.  Without  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  all  learners  will  write,  with  correct 
spelling,  ?n  or  more  of  the  30  words  on  the  specified  list. 

2.  Each  learner  will  participate  in  class  discussions  by  initiating 
remarks,  questions  or  answers. 

3.  The  learner  will  correctly  label  the  parts  of  a  grasshopper. 


l^Tliich  is  the  most  clearly  worded  objective?  

\Jhat  is  the  major  weakness  of  the  other  objectivesl^^ 


fold  here 


fold  here 


Mager's  Criterion  #3  -  Does  the  statement  indicate  how  the  learner  will  be 

evaluated.  Does  it  describe  at  least  the  lower  limit  of  acceptable  perfor- 
mance? 

ABLE  TO  BE  EVALUATED. 

(Objective  #1  is  best  able  to  be  evaluated.) 
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OBJECTIVES-ORIENTED  INSTRUCTION 
Toward  An  Understanding  Of  Instructional  Objectives 

--An  Inservice  Teacher  Training  Activity- 
Ted  Ward 

An  ex'^^raise^  in  the  form  of  a  cooperative  game^  through  xohiah  a  teacher  will 
gain  experience  in  translating  an  objective  into  a  specific  plan  for  instruction^ 
teaching  a  micro-lesson  and  evaluating  the  learning^ 

This  activity  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  four  activities  designed  to 
create  a  total  teacher  workshop  experience  in  the  need  for^  selection^  design  and 
use  of  instructional  objectives , 

Activity  I  -  The  Why  Of  Objectives 
Activity  2  -  Objectives  Have  To  Make  Sense 
Activity  3  -  Knowing  What  You  Are  Teaching 
Activity  4  -  Objectives-Oriented  Instruction 
Each  of  these  four  activities  can  be  used  individually  as  a  single  workshop^ 
or  they  can  be  combined  in  groups'-depending  on  the  amount  of  time  available 
for  the  workshop.    The  activities^  however^  should  be  used  in  sequence* 

OBJECTIVES 

—  to  spell  out  the  design  of  two  alternative  instructional  procedures  for 
accomplishing  a  given  instructional  objective.     (This  procedure  is  accomplished 
for  each  of  two  objectives.) 

—  to  assess  the  probable  effectiveness  of  each  of  the  two  instructional  designs 
for  accomplishing  a  given  instructional  objective. 

—  to  teach  a  five-minute  micro-lesson  to  achieve  an  objective. 

—  to  evaluate  learning  achieved  in  the  micro-lesson. 
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Activity  #4 

Objectives-'Oriented  Instruction 
Page  2 

PROCEDURE 

Divide  the  teams  of  four  (as  grouped  in  Activity  #2)   into  two  sets  of  two 
persons  each.     (Ask  teams  to  divide  themselves.) 
^Project  the  transparency  of  objectives. 
Give  each  pair  of  participants  a  supply  of  forms: 
^"Instruction"  form  (1) 
*"ABC"  forms  (2) 
^•"D"  forms  (2) 
->"E"  forms  (2) 
*"F"  forms  (4) 

Time  required:     approximately  120  minutes,  including  discussion.     An  over- 
head transparency  should  be  used  to  structure  the  discussion.** 

IMPORTANT 

It  is  necessary  for  the  leader  to  be  of  help  to  the  participants  during 
Step  1.     Experience  has  shown  that  most  participants  will  write  objectives  that 
are  far  too  vague.     (This  is  triB  even  of  many  people  who  have  studied  Mager's 
book.)     Circulate  among  all  the* pairs  of  participants;  look  over  shoulders;  be 
ready  to  respond  to  the  slightest  question;   initiate  challenges  and  questions 
yourself.     Following  is  a  list  of  the  questions  and  cotrauente  that  you  will  need 
to  use: 

"Can  you  really  teach  that  in  5  minutes?" 

"Will  you  be  able  to  evaluate  that  after  5  minutes?" 

"The  pages  in  this  booklet  may  be  used  as  masters  for  thermofax  processing  into 
ditto  masters  or  transparencies. 

•^»An  overhead  transparency  is  provided  to  assist  you  in  reinforcing  these  questions. 
It  should  be  used  at  your  discretion.     It  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  draw  the 
participant's  attention  to  the  transparency.    Just  projecting  it  will  usually  do 
the  trick. 
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Activity  #4 

Objectives-Oriented  Instruction 
Page  3 

'*Can  you  think  of  a  way  to  state  it  more  specifically?" 
"Would  that  meet  Mager's  three  criteria?"     (Indicate  which 

criterion  is  missing.) 
"Are  you  asking  for  more  transfer  than  you  can  expect  in  this 
situation?" 

"Wouldn't  you  be  satisfied  in  5  minutes  with  just  the  verbal 
association  rather  than  asking  for  such  thorough  comprehension?" 
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THE  ABC's  (and  D's,  E's  and  F's) 
OF  DESIGNING  OBJECTIVES-ORIENTED  INSTRUCTION 
— An  Instructional  Exercise-- 

Ted  Ward 
* 

(Distribute  one  form  to  each  set  of  two  people.) 

This  exercise  gives  the  participants  experience  in  planning  more  than  one 
instructional  activity  for  a  given  objective.     The  objectives  determined  in  the 
second  exercise,  "Objectives  Have  To  Make  Sense,"  are  used  by  pairs  of  participants 
to  design  alternative  instructional  activities,  assess  the  plan,  select,  teach 
and  evaluate  the  learnings. 
Each  team  of  two  people  is  to  be  given: 

One  Instruction  Form 
Two  ABC  Forms 
Two  D  Forms 
Two  E  Forms 
Four  F  Foms 

1.  Each  of  you  are  to  write  your  objective  from  ?]xercise  2  ("Objectives 
Have  To  Make  Sense")  on  an  ABC  Forrri.    You  should  share  with  your  partner 
the  information  that  you  have  held  as  confidential  up  to  now.     Ask  his 
help  in  preparing  the  ABC  Form, 

2.  For  EACH  objective .  that  you  have  written,  plan  with  your  partner  TWO 
different  possible  learning  activities.     (Use  one  D  Form  for  each  of  the 
learning  activities.)     Each  activity  should  be  designed  so  it  could 
stand  alone  as  an  instructional  experience  adequate  to  accomplish  the 
objective.     (Remember:     There  will  be  only  5  minutes  for  the  micro- 
teaching!) 

3.  After  you  and  your  partner  have  completed  the  four  D  Forms,  use  the  E  Form 
to  assess  the  instructional  options.     (VJork  together  with  your  partner 

on  this  step.) 
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4.  Based  on  t.he  assessment,  each  of  you  should  select  the  instructional 
option  that  you  will  actually  teach. 

5.  Working  again  with  your  partner,  plan  a  post-test  or  other  evaluation 
procedure  that  will  establish  whether  or  not  your  instructional  objective 
has  been  met.     Please  refer  back  to  the  specification  of  your  objective 
on  the  ABC  Form,  particularly  the  material  at  B, 

6.  If  you  plan  to  use  a  written  test,  prepare  it  now,  in  duplicate,  on  the 

F  Form.  (You  will  use  a  copy  of  this  test  for  each  of  the  two  people  you 
will  teach. 

7.  Prepare  to  teach  the  micro-lesson.     Prepare  your  materials  as  required 
by  the  D  Form  option  that  you  have  selected.    Your  "pupils"  will  be  the 
other  tr/o  members  of  your  original  group. 

8.  Re-group  in  your  original  set  of  four  participants.  Take  turns  teaching 
your  micro-lesson.  Your  planning  partner  will  keep  time.  Do  not  exceed 
five  minutes. 

9.  Evaluate.    After  all  teaching,  and  in  the  same  order  as  the  teaching, 
each  of  the  tour  of  you  should  conduct  your  evaluation  as  planned. 

10.     Discuss  the  total  experience  within  your  group  of  four  participants. 

Prepare  for  the  total  group  discussion.     It  will  focus  on  these  matters: 


1.  What  is  the  most  creative  (or  potentially  creative)  part  of  the 
series  of  operations? 

-    A,  B,  C  or  D  - 

2.  What  were  your  sources  of  ideas  for  D? 

3.  How  can  you  increase  your  creative  potential  for  doing  D? 

4.  Did  the  evaluation  of  the  learning  reveal  anything  you  had 
misjudged?    How  could  you  have  planned  more  precisely? 
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(Distribute  two  per  team) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  OBJECTIVE 

Name  of  originator  of  the  objective. 


A 


What  do  you  want  the  pupil  to  learn? 
I  want  the  pupil  to  learn  to  


B 


How  will  you  know  the  j&ujpil  has  learned  it? 

When  the  pupil  has  learned  it,  he  will  be  able  to_ 


(active  verb) 


When  confronted  with: 

Select  one-^    When  asked  to:  

When  given:  ;  


CWhat  must  the  pupil  have  already  learned  in  order  to  be  able  to  learn  A? 
;  —  

3.  

4.  

ETC. 
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D 


INbXKUiJXiULNAt.  UmulN  #1 


Individual/pair 

Description  of  Independent/teacher-led 
the  activity: 

Time  required:     5  minutes 
<  Equipment  required:  


cut  here 


Previous  learning  or  physical  skills 
required*  in  order  for  the  pupil  to 
participate: 

1.  

2.  

3.  

*In  addition  to  those  indicated  on  C, 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OPTION  #2 

Individual/pair 

Description  of  Independent/teacher-led 
the  activity: 

Time  required:  5  minutes 
Equipment  required:^  


Previous  learning  or  physical  skills 
required  in  order  for  the  pupil  to 
participate: 

1.  

2.  

3.  _  

"In  addition  to  those  indicated  on  C. 
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Name  of  originator  of  the  objective: 


Check  the  better  option: 
FACTORS  INSTRUCTIONAL  OPTIONS 


#1  J2 

Relation  to  Objective  or 

Clarity  of  Focus    or   

Efficiency  (in  terms  of  use  ■  or   

of  time  and  resources) 

Likely  to  Teach  the  Specified    or   

Learning 


F Pupil: 
Evaluation  of  the  Learning. 


fold^and  tear  


Evaluation  of  the  Learning. 
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"KEEP   IN  MIND 


"Can  you  really  teach  that  in  5  minutes?" 

"Will  you  be  able  to  evaluate  that  after 
5  minutes?" 

"Can  you  think  of  a  way  to  state  it  more 
specifically?" 

"Would  that  meet  Mager^s  three  criteria?" 
(Indicate  which  criterion  is  missing.) 

"Are  you  asking  for  more  transfer  than 
you  can  expect  j_n  thj_s  sj_tuat_ion?" 

"Wouldn^t  you  be  satisfied  in  5  minutes 
with  just  the  verbal  association  rather 
than  asking  for  such  thorough  compre- 
hens  i  on?" 
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the  end  of  this  exercise  you  should 
be  abl e  • .  . . 

.to  suggest  two  or  more  instructional 
experiences  that  relate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  given 
instructional  objective; 

.to  list  three  or  more  factors  that 
should  be  considered  in  selecting 
among  optional  instructional 
experiences  in  order  to  increase 
the  probability  of  achieving  given 
object  i  ves ; 

.to  judge  comparatively  among  two 
proposed  instructional  experiences 
in  order  to  select  the  one  most 
clearly  objective  oriented. 
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December  15,  1971 
South  Bend,  Indiana 

IN-SERVICE  WORKSHOP  EVALUATION 
COMPARISON  OF  PRE-  AND  POST- EVALUATIONS 
"Toward  an  Understanding  of  Perceptual-Motor  Programs** 

Assuming  that  you  wi.ll  be  conducting  in-service  training  with  teachers,  how 
comfortable  do  you  feel  in  the  role  of  a  teacher-trainer? 

Pre-Evaluation  Post-Evaluation 

1  Very  comfortable  1  Very  comfortable 

T  Comfortable  12  Comfortable 

_T  Somewhat  comfortable  2  Somewhat  comfortable 

_  0  Not  comfortable  0  Not  comfortable 

5  felt  more  comfortable  after  workshop 


Perceptual -mot or  activities  involve:  .  (check  one  or  more) 


/2>    3ye-hand  coordination 

10  •  auditory  reception 

12    visual-motor  integration 

11  gross  movements 

recall  of  specific  facts 


13  eye-hand  coordination 

12  auditory  reception 

13  visual-motor  integru'-iion 
1^  gross  movements 

10  recall  of  specific  facts 


Perceptual-motor  activities  can  be  designed  for:     (check  one  or  more) 


lU  low  vision  students 

12  concert  muKicians 

12  taxi  irlver 

1^  (.'ulturaliy  tj i .--..-idvanta/ed  students 


15  low  vision  students 

13  concert  musicians 

15  taxi  driver 

15  culturally  disadvantaged  student£ 

I?  shoe  saJesman 


Materials  r<  :*  vorkir;/ 
f  rem: 


.  th  '-hildren  with  perceptual-met  or  problems  can  be  obtained 


6 

3 

MS'J  IMC 

2 

2 

Tndianap.U.^  [MC 

3 

h 

Fort  V/a^^ne  ir-.i" 

3 

3 

Put  ii  shers 

7 

5 

Local  r^clK:-;!  Corr  . 

2 

1 

Ccmmuniry 

0 

3 

Home 

0 

1 

Teacher-rnade 

2 

3 

Students 

0 

Fe  i  e  r  ai  : ' : ;  r  •  i  :■ '  u .  j  V  a  r  ^  • 

2 

.-.net  ri.^'  t 

1 

0 

•7 
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 15  respondents   i.-eoewho..  J97i 

Identifying  .    Sou^h  jyeri'U  -r'.alxno. 

<79 


i2^   vl«uai  »ci».ar  iuteKr&r.ion 

11_     .^toec  .;Ov  -;i.*.i;  I 
6     rcr.£iii  of        •  ..."  .  '..o 

i  .     :  erctt  vVRi*  ocu       :::t.^.  •  . ^  '  .  v  ^ 

lU  '  ^' '      ri ;  y^'Ti*^?'  . 

12""  c.vf 
12*         J  I 

lU        :  '      t \    v. .  '  ■ .  •   ■  '. 

ll'  *'  - 

Indianapolis  IMC  -  3 

MSU  IMC  -  2 

Fort  Wayne  IRC  -  3 

Publishers  -  7 

Local  School  Corp.  IMC's  -  2 

Materials  Centers  -  6 

Anywhere  -  3 

Teacher-made  -  2 

Optometrist  -  1 
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ys^^pondggtc    'j*?.ce\nh-aT  S3  .  1971 

.;r/.^{VT'..r.  WaP>:i^HOP  EVALUAf  iOiM  ^^'^^ 
■  *'Tovai'd  an  L^nder^trutdJ^vr  of  Pej'i'^e'ptual-r'^.rcr  >^rop;roin8" 

T>Lih^  evi..luttt).ou  la  de^.irinec       provide  th^  vorkuhop  stai'f  vlth  feedback  regardinp; 
your  reactions  to  tf.is  Vw^.-.sUcp.    ^ne  ro^mlbs  vill  Hdslst  us  In  pjLannlng  future 
ia-aerv^oe  ^ctl vixlr;** 


■i..    L'sin^'^  ui.e  f  ;?cf?-.e.  '  ndloHt^^  the  exte  ;*        which  you  arr^^e  ^/ith 

.     Oliiix^ree  i ;  'j.    Opinio:.  /f,    A^ne  5.  Agree 


'ruere  wh;i  a-'.-.  •  !;  . 

r^\ci\*:.;?.^:*'.  i^i'?  ^-?  flurln^T  the 

Ic.. 

Tac'in'..;  i-f.-i  j-i. 

ii//  *.ht2  n^-v  '^yv^i^ro' r  practices. 

Id. 

"■>'<?  V  i..=;  k:i-:       cu  iv.  ■ 

All  in.. :  -c-.i-J  r-:  fishion. 

ISL.. 

a  .  1      ¥ T;-. ./ r •V^>  :* 

if 

•>  >^ t.  h i  o  i  j.ir e  eii  liat  1  . 

(See  attached  sheet) 


r'-'ritJV     .  Vh»: ;■;    3'5   x  :       v- .  t.-.  i;4n,ti:i*r  ■*  HJt*e  /<'U  r/vf-i     l:-ifM  n#*ed  to  bulldtjf 

(See  attached  sheet) 


»  J  I.-:;  i.^N  •  ■:.vi ■    ^;  *ii a»  ■ ' . /' 


(See  attached  sheet) 
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Decembcr  15,  1971 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Aaeunj.tng  that  "joj  vl.ll.  be  ^r^r-i.  u^w.inr  iiv-;>en.'ice  training  vith  teachers,  hov 
ccafurl.p.lj.!  f:f  f\t>  you  no/  iii  Ujo  roli  of     teticher -trainerV 

.Somsvhaw  •  oaiior^.Ar  j.e 

Perceptual  MO^-oi-      ..J  ■/ i  l**  es?  insc'v-':     (ohsc...  one  or  more; 

13  eye- -J- c  .  i'.r-:iAL;'> L"?. 

1^  a»ar.i  tor./      c'.=  1, •>;:. 

1^  vlcuaj.-ir.O':.or  i:;  -  '.-p^  it -on 

lit  groRB  nove/fjer.r.H 

ACL  ^ecalJ.  r.f'  wpevTi  'i^'  ta-'-.M 

0.    r-'erceptiial-motcr  sotlvit.if?  •   rjiii  be  deaJ^i.iieJ  fc-i  :     ^check  one  or  iav:«re/ 

25  ^     cncert  r  ;.  'ii  -vl  F.r 
r.aTl  dxJ.v«i 

2^     3): «.>:">  BaU*:?r*ax> 


.^'utal  ,**d        •*  ■ 

IMC^,8  Own  .creaMvity  .-..-i.  ~       Local  School  Corr-.  -  1 

Publishers  -  5    '  I^U/IMC  --  2  Community  -  3 

Home  -  1  Ft.  Wayne  IRC  -  3  Students  -  2 

Many  Sources  -  7  Indianapolis  IMC  -  Federal  Surplus  Warehouse  -  2 

Teacher-made  -  3 


(see  attached  sheet) 
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Pos  t-Evaluat  i  on 


1.    Using  the  following  rating  scale,  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  with 
the  following  statements: 

Strongly  Mildly  No  Mildly  Strongly 

1.    Disagree        2.     Disagree        3.     Opinion        U.    Agree         5-  Agree 

la  There  was  ample  time  to  ask  questions  and  exchange  ideas  during  the 
workshop. 

lb  Suggestions  for  classroom  application  were  presented. 

Ic  Techniques  were  suggested  for  evaluating  the  new  classroom  practices. 

Id  The  workshop  content  was  presented  in  an  interesting  fashion. 

le  The  workshop  was  well  structured. 

If  The  workshop  activities  clarified  the  method  of  presentation. 


Strongly 

r-Uldly 

No 

Mildly 

Stroni 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Opinion 

Agree 

Agree 

la) 

1 

2 

1 

3 

8 

lb) 

1 

1 

0 

7 

5 

Ic) 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

Id) 

0 

G 

0 

1 

ll* 

le) 

0 

C 

0 

1 

11* 

If) 

0 

Q 

0 

U 

11 
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t- Evaluation 


v7hat  a3LK*et;3  of  tnr\Hy\:  vorK.ihop  did  you  find  par^ir 
r.t^Ai'jd?     (Wliut  u*vi  ■•: tandin^^s  are  you  a-"^ ' 


difficu,"  I.  to  undF 


areas  that.  I  r;*  •' 


;i;  ..... .     Last.  :  ar  t>  •• 

'  ate  or  i 'm  .;u^^    r  ii 


r.ftter  a:'..ierr>tHr.ilini:        T.;-r..<   inaiyrds.     Bt^i^-.er  und^  ri^tvinilng    'f  '.he  '?rr-.-ct.j- 


Iv*. .  i '  ■  f  ar  1 1  c  u  ;  ai'  1  y 
:r..  t.-.  r  doriaLn 


.'er.'ia:^:; 


r'Ch-. 


Teriru:  -  i  would  like  a  list  of  terms  and  definitional  -ifi  i.ney  will  be  used, 
i.e.   laterality,  ccr^ni  t.  iun,  otc, 

T>:e  ':ifference  in  l^Tmu.  jli'^y  was  rjfhen  confusin*?.  •jr:,':ri  ptf/plt*  w.-re  dii  ou:- 
the  ;*ame  thin;^  but  the  tevrnf?  were  completely  differt-i.*  . 

f'j'.nt^.     lie"!}'  :  ri  ide'i*.:  fyi  ri:;.  ^  i.i-   iearrjln;/  p:-.»b]er7i, 


f 'V.-  fe-  .■inrT.-:  j    j. ;  ;r.  V'u-'  :'ti:*e 


I  .■5. .  r  ■•    \*  \  '  :: 


•'jin ; 


:  1 1  V  ; 


:  .1  u.»ti  v!  r 
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BEST  copy  EiLABLE 


Post-Evaluati  on 


What  specific  applications  can  you  make  in  your  role  as  a  teacher-trainer? 
(Cite  one  or  two  specific  ways  in  which  today *s  experience  applies  to  your 
role  as  a  teacher-trainer.  ). 

Have  the  workshop  well  planned  -  scheduled  and  structured  as  this  one. 
Do  not  alJow  tangents  to  be  extended,     Brain  storming  is  good. 

1.  Coordinator  kit  should  be  very  helpful.  2.  Better  understanding  of 
task  analysis  -  especially  as  this  relates  to ' perceptual  motor  programs. 

Utilization  of  this  techni(iue  in  teacher  training. 

Can  use  in  faculty  meetings  to  perhaps  get  teachers  to  look  at  kids  and  tab..s 
in  a  different  light.     Got  out  of  the  lock-step.    Through  these  meetings 
stimulate  a  more  critical  analysis  of  perceptual-motor  activities  and  programs, 

1.     Show  the  teacher  the  role  of  the  student.     2.    Help  teacher  to  always  be 
aware  of  individual  differences  in  learning.     (l*ra  sure  they  forget  this 
when  they  leave  college. ) 

Will  help  me  in  working  with  teachers  as  I  now  have  experienced  frustrations 
f5imilar  to  some  they  face. 

I'm  not  a  teacher-trainer  but  can  use  these  later.     Getting  orgEtnized  is  of 
utmost  importance. 

•I  feel  that  I  can  spread  this  information  to  other  potential  trainers  since 
I'm  no*,  involved  in  actual  building  work  -  by  being  able  to  present  them 
with  this  iT.aterial  I  vi  11  be  able  to  spread  the  concepts  presented  today. 

:.     Provide  training  for  primai-y  regular  class  teachers  in  i  ,  ■.'-:.canding 

1.  c-r -epl ..;ai  motor  Hct.Lvities  b.ich  as  the  numbers  and  alphabet  games  and  in 
VjTO';:     '\=r  time  to  .'-arn  vocabulary  words  such  as  cognition,  perception,  etc. 

2.  ?rcvi  ie  ti.Tu?  f',  special  class  teachers  to  order  levels  of  activities 
so  tr;Ht  'chey  het^i  n  with  easier  tasks  rather  than  difficult  ones  for  their 

r-evei:;p  interest  for  perceptual  motor  training  within  r^y  system.     Assist  in 
Vre:  araLion  ."^f  inservice  workshops. 

V'iJl  he  nble  to  as.sis:  other  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  when  specific 
que.-:  iori:-^  concer-iin^  perceptual-motor  programs  arise...  and  they  frequently 

/•.■•''i-;-'  par^  i  i?  i  pa*:  i  TTi  of  trainee  must  be  stressed  -  invoJvement  of  trainee 

...        «-;:-oup        -.-.^ich  t«.  rrcbieiT:  solving  rather  than  lecture  presentations, 
ie'    :Vv  j~r. :. ! -^oor.  v'lrH   ':ri  vnt-'tM  onr-i  c''  .:>^her:. .     jV-arned  abi  ut  a  good 
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Pojt-Evaluaticn 


I:,     Juggeiitions  or  Conunents: 
Well  drne! ! 

:"x.;ell-n*..     Time  i  ?.:*/=ir:."te?'S  r^^xt ly  liiait  some  thingis. 

Jive  us  fi  list  -.  f  v.^-zlC  t  :.c  /.p'^clfic  beh'ivi  :'ral  (^>b.;e;-:  Lves  are  for  for 

Jay.     rr::-?e^ti  ^   rat.int^  cm-  1,^,3  t  nt  i  i  ^:en!;:  i^il^h^  be  bettor 

i  '  ri  WU/  ^' ■  ;.t  1  r.uuiii . 

The  Tjrog:-:irr.  v/«ij  interest  1     ,  Informative  ar.d  C'.M-tainly  helpful. 

What  is  the  best  sch'.x;.!  ^.:'^:arii .iatioii  for  remediating  p^r^^eptual  motor  rroblenr  - 
the  r^'/L*ular  ciassroir. »      LI)  eiassioom  -  resource  teach*'r?? 

Tie'dliy  enjoyed  th;s  oe3:.-:or:  ar.d  iVei  it  is  one  of  a  few  meetin^i:  that  r^^^sentod 
something  tangible. 

Wcu'.d  like  t.o  cetj  .^reair^r  ['?ir-ticii;a:,ion  fr'jm  area  teachers. 
',r^r,3  rr;ateri'^.  c.r  :n'.  rr  '  ir.-^ 
■•■'?'a    ]      ;  f  -  V  '  ri'^   i  v  ! 

v'"'     '       "\'   :r;ii'-:   .  n  :  r  It^l/i-.^^        •   '•    |;,.t .  ;  • 
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WORKSHOP  PLANNING  KIT 


Nancy  Carlson 

THIS  WORKSHOP  PLANNING  KIT  is  designed  to  assist  workshop 

COORDINATORS  IN  MAPPING  OUT  ALL  OF  THE  NECESSARY  STEPS  INVOLVED 
IN  PLANNING  A  WORKSHOP.    THE  KIT  CONSISTS  OF  A  SET  OF  ^18  SEPARATE 
CARDS, 

FIRST —  Cut  all  of  thcise  sheets  i    There  are  2  cards  on  the  next 
green  sheet,  4  on  the  pink  page,  and  6  each  on  the  seven 
white  pages  following.     (48  cards  in  all.)     Cut  marks 
have  been  included  on  the  pages  to  show  where  the  cards 
should  be  separated. 

NOW  THAT  you've  GOT  YOUR  DECK  OF  CARDS^  YOU'RE  READY  TO  USE  THE 
KIT,  BUT  BEFORE  USING  IT  •   .   i   .   ,   ,   ,  . 

You  must  have  a  definite  workshop  in  mind  I    Take  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  define  the  topic  area  or  focus  of  the 
proposed  workshop.     This  is  your  key  towards  effective 
planning • 

NOW.  you're  ready  for  the  KIT. 

Clear  off  a  table.     You'll  need  aunple  space  to  work  on. 
Next,  examine  your  deck  of  cards.     There  are  three 
different  types  of  cards: 

Start  Cards  (green)  -  beginning  points  in  the 
planning  process . 

Task  Cards  (white)   -  activities  that  ipust  be 
considered  to  effectively  plan  a  workshop. 

Closure  Cards  (pink)  -  used  to  signify  the 
completion  of  various  planning  phases. 

Select  the  appropriate  "Start  Card"  and  then  lay  out  in 
sequential  order  those  "Task  Cards"  that  must  be  considered 
for  your  workshop.     (You  may  branch  where  necessary.) 
Insert  the  "Closure  Cards"  at  the  appropriate  points.  Many 
cards  have  options  listed.     Use  a  pencil  to  check  the 
options  that  are  necessary  to  your  plan.     (You  can  erase 
them  when  finished.)     Blank  cards  can  be  used  to  write  and 
insert  any  steps  not  included  in  the  kit. 

WHEN  you're  FINISHED  YOU'LL  HAVE  A  TABLE-SIZED  FLOW  CHART  OF  THE 
STEPS  AND  ACTIONS  THAT  WILL  BE  NEEDED  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  CARRY  OUT 
YOUR  NEXT  WORKSHOP.     GOOD  LUCK! 
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The  work  presented  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  Grant  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  However,  the  opinions 
expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  police  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  no  officuil  endorsement  by  t^e  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  be 
inferred, 
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COI'lnUfllCATUlG  ACCOU^ITABILITY 

S.  Joseph  Levine 
Nancy  A.  Carlson 

--Leader's  Guide— 


OVERVIEW 

This  workshop  activity  is  designed  to  facilitate  under- 
standing of  the  component  parts  of  one  accountability  nodol. 
According  to  Alkin*there  are  three  aiTferent  groups  within 
educational  systerus  who  demand  information  about  school  pro- 
grams:    the  aorununity J   the  school  boardj   and  the  school  admin- 
istration.    The  information  that  must  of  necessity  be  communi- 
cated to  these  three  groups  relates  to  accountability:  goal^ 
program  and  outcome  aocountability , 

This  activity,  through  interactive  small  group  exercises, 
attempts  to  let  participants  match  the  accountability  informa- 
tion to  the  appropriate  group.     The  information  is  contained 
in  a  series  of  press  releases  from  a  ficticious  school  district 
that  has  begun  a  curriculum  in  physical  education  for  the  handi- 
capped . 

The  last  part  of  the  activity  attempts  to  get  groups  to 
generate  ways  or  methods  to.  communicate  information  to  various 
groups.     There  are  three  interactive  parts  to  the  entire  activity; 
each  followed  by  a  discussion. 


OBJECTIVES 

Through  the  activity  the  participant  will: 

— be  able  to  select  types  of  accountability  information 
that  should  be  communicated  to  one  of  three  specific 
groups . 

--be  able  to  identify  information  contained  in  dissemination 
articles  and  list  appropriate  pieces  for  a  particular  group. 


*Alkin,  Marvin  C.    "Accountability  Defined,"  UCLA  Evaluation  Comment, 
Vol.   3,   No.    3,  Mav,  1972. 
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— be  able  to  select  appropriate  ways  to  communicate  in- 
formation to  each  of  the  three  groups. 


PREREQUISITES 

For  the  leader:     familiarity  with  Alkin's  model  of  "Account- 
ability Types''    (page  4  of  attached  article)   arid  ability  to  manage 
(organize)  discussions.     The  leader  does  not  have  to  be  an  "expert" 
•in  accountability. 

For  the  participants:     interest  in  learning  more  about  communi- 
cating accountability.     The  activity  will  work  equally  well  with 
any  adult  group:     parents,  teachers,  administrators,  etc. 


Approximately  one  hoar  to  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  To 
stay  within  this  time  framework,  it  will  be  necessary  to  encourage 
groups  to  accomplish  tasks  speedily. 


MATERIALS  NEEDED 

--Worksheets : 

Each  group  of  participants  will  receive  2  worksheets 
at  three  separate  times.     Further,  these  worksheets  will 
differ  slightly  so  that  each  group  of  participants  can 
concentrate  on  one  of  the  three  hypothesized  groups: 


1)  School  Administration:     prepare  10  copies  each  of 
Worksheet  1,  VJorksheet  2  and  Worksheet  3.  These 
worksheets  are  on  yellow  paper  on  the  following 
pages . 

2)  School  Board:     10  copies  each.     Worksheets  are 
goldenrod .      -  j- 

3)  The  Community-:     10  copies  each.     Worksheets  are  green. 


— Press  Releases  -  one  set  per  person  (6  pages) 

— Transparencies : 

3  prepared  transparencies — use  attached  pages 

as  masters 
a  few  blank  transparencies 

— Overhead  pro j  ector 

— Handout  -  UCLA  Evaluation  Comment 
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PHYSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  NFFDFD 

Tables  and  chairs  sufficient  for  4-6  persons  per  group. 
Number  of  groups  should  be  multiples  of  three^  if  possible, 
(i.e.,  3,6,9,  etc.  groups).     NOTE:     if  you  have  set  up  only 
6  (9)    tables,   it  will  faoilitate  grouping . 


PROCEDURE     -  STAGE  1 

1.  Divide  the  workshop  participants  into  groups. 

2.  Provide  a  brief  introduction  to  the  activity.  Perhaps 
explain  that  the  role  of  a  model,  such  as  what  they  will  be  exper- 
iencing/ is  to  facilitate  communication,  and  to  lessen  in  some 
cases  the  perceived  "pressures"  experienced  by  individuals  and 
groups  working  within  an  educational  institution. 

3.  Hand  out  Worksheet  1   (2  worksheets  per  group).  The 
group  (s)  that  get  the  yellow  worksheet  will  be  dealinq  with  infor- 
mation that  should  be  communicated  to  the  school  administration , 
those  groups  that  get  the  goldenrod  worksheet  are  handling  school 
board  information,  and  the  green  worksheet  has  to  do  with  the 
community , 

NOTE:     The  problem^solving  TASK  of  each  group  of  partici- 
pants is  the  same   (i.e.^   listing  necessary  information) .  The 
groups  may  differ  in  the  TYPES  of  information  (content)   they  feel 
must  be  communicated. 

4.  Circulate  to  answer  any  questions  and  encourage  groups  to 
fill  out  worksheets. 

5.  This  first  activity  should  take  about  15  minutes.  Remind 
the  ^groups  of  time  remaining  so  they  stay  task-oriented. 

DISCUSSION  GUIDE  '  -  * 

Ask  a  member  from  each  participant  group  to  report  the  informa- 
tion their  group  has  listed.'   Record  it  on  transparency  1. 

NOTE:     At  this  point  participant  groups  will  be  reporting  over- 
lapping information.     The  tendency  will  be  for  all  groups  (school 
board,   school  administration,  and  community)   to  be  perceived  as 
needing  all  types  of . information .    Following  the  reporting  procedure, 
transparency  1  should  show  a  conglomerate  of  information .     At  this 
point  introduce  transparency  2,  and  discuss  the  distinctions  between 
GOAL,    PROGRAM,  and  OUTCOME  accountability.     Obviously  there  are 
overlaps,  but  try  to  get  participants  to  see  the  potential  of  this 
classifying  system. 
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STAGE  II 

1.  Leave  transparency  2  on  the  overhead  and  hand  out 
Worksheets  2  and  press  releases.      (Each  participant  group  should 
receive  the  same  color  worksheet  as  previously.) 

2.  Circulate  to  answer  questions,  but  try  to  keep  each  group 
focused  on  their  particular  part,  of  the  model. 

3.  Begin  discussion  after  15  minutes. 

DISCUSSION  GUIDE 

Again  have  each  group  report  specific  information  cpntained 
in  the  press  releases  that  relate  to  Goal/Community,  Program/ 
School  Board,  Outcome/School  Administration.     Record  this  on  trans- 
parency 2.     Briefly  discuss  information  they  feel  was  not  presented. 


STAGE  III 

1.  Briefly  outline  the  next  task,  which  is  for  groups  to 
generate  a  list  of  different  ways  to  communicate  information.  One 
obvious  way  is  The  Press  Release  method.     Hidden  within  the  press 
releases  are  others,   and  many  more  ideas  besides  "meetings"  may 

be  generated. 

2.  Hand  out  Worksheet  3  in  a  similar  manner.  (Participant 
groups  still  concentrating  on  same  groups — community,  school  board 
and  administration. ) 

3.  Encourage  "brainstorming" — unusual  and  unique  ideas. 

4.  Begin  discussion  after  15  minutes. 

DISCUSSION  GUIDE  -  s 

Try  to  see  how  many  different  ways  to  communicate  accountability 
information  were  generated. 


EVALUATION 

Two  forms  are  provided  in  this  kit  which  can  be  used  to  help 
you  gather  data  on  content  learning  and  the  workshop  activity  itself. 
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PRE 


POST 


COmUNICATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 

—EVALUATION- 
CONTENT 

1.     List  three  groups  to  whom  accountability  information  should 
be  reported. 


2.     List  the  three  TYPES  of  accountability. 

  accountability 

  accountability 


accountability 
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COfflUN  I  GATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 

— -EVALUATION-- 
ACTIVITY 

1.     List  two   (2)  new  ideas,  concepts;  practices  that  you 

learned  from  this  activity  that  have  application  for  you. 


2.     Check  where  applicable. 

This  experience    a)   provided  information 

  b)   increased  my  understanding 

of  accountability 

  c)   helped  to  improve  my  skills 

in  communicating 

  d)   all  of  the  above 

  e)   none  of  the  above 
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The  Community 


The  School  Board 


The  School  Administration 
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Transparency  2 


COmUNICATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 


The  Community 

G 
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FRir 


The  School  Board 


The  School  Administration 
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Transparency 


COmUNICATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 

—WAYS  TO  COMMUNICATE— 


The  Community 


The  School  Board 


The  School  Administration 
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COMMUNICATING  ACCOUNT^. 


WORKSHEET  1 

Today's  educational  systems  are  becoming  increasingly 
involved  with  the  question  of  accountability.  According 
to  Alkin-^  there  are  three  different  groups  within  the  system 
who  demand  information  about  school  programs.     These  groups 
are: 

the  community 

the  school  board 

the  school  administration 

He  further  says  that  each  group  requires  different  types  of 
information. 

As  A  TEAM,  ENTER  IN  THE  SPACES  BELOW  THE  TYPES  OF 
INFORMATION  THAT  YOU  ^FEEL  THE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD 
RECEIVE  IN  AN  ACCOUNTABLE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. 

The  school  administration  should  receive  information  of 
the  following  type: 

1. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8, 


^•Alkin,  Marvin  ''Accountability  Defined,"  in  UCLA  Evaluation 

Comment,  Vol,  3,  No.  3,  May  1972/ Center  for  the  Study  of. 
Evaluation, 
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COMMUNICATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 


WORKSHEET  1 

Today's  educational  systems  are  becoming  increasingly 
involved  with  the  question  of  accountability.  •  According 
to  Alkin-^  there  are  three  different  groups  within  the  system 
vjho  demand  information  about  school  programs.    These  groups 
are : 

the  community 

the  school  board 

the  school  administration 

He  further  says  that  each  group  requires  different  types  of 
Information. 

As  A  TEAM.  ENTER  IN  THE  SPACES  BELOW  THE  TYPES  OF 
INFORMATION  THAT  YOU  FEEL  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  SHOULD  RECEIVE  IN 
AN  ACCOUNTABLE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. 

The  school  board  should  receive  information  of  the 
following  type: 

1. 


8. 


^Alkin,  Marvin  C,  "Accountability  Defined,"  in  UCLA  Evaluation 
Comment^  Vol.  3,  No.  3,  May  1972,  Center  for  the  Study  ot 
O  Evaluation. 

ERJC 
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co: i t '.: at i :-iG  accou: i'l'AB  i l it y 


WORKSiiELT  1 

Today's  o<l' ;c  :  t- i  <-.n   '  b-c.y:>h;;T  in-roasiaalv 

involved  vi       r  •,.     :  ■.-  ■  '     .  -.  ;..c.v-:r.-;  i -i  ;  ' 

to  Aikin-^   uhc:.-..;  ,„:;.•;,:)(■.     r.iii:  :-.  -.■/ifihin  the  svsceni 

who  denianc   inror;:-  ■  >  .:o.  r  :-.v;,  .     These  qroui^s 


erJc 


are : 


f.hc 


He  further  savi-   tu--'.  re  p.-iro^s  d  L f  ferc-nt  types;  of 

information .  ' 

/iS_A.TEiVi;   "/;t:TR  ;•,   7:;L:  ^PACE"  BELO''.'  TliE  TYPES  _0F' 
IMFORMATLON  THAI   YOU  IHE  COMfiUlilTI  SMOULD"  R"eCE  I VE  IN  • 

AN  ACCOUNTABLE  SCHOOL  FROORAM, 

The  coniniuni  Ly  shon.Lvi  roc-ive  information  of  the  followinq 

type: 
1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


8, 


^Alkin,  Marvi", 
Corrjnent ,   Vc  i. 
Evaluati-jn . 


}.,"  in  ORLA  Evaluat 
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COMMUNICATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 


WORKSHEET  2 

Your  group  has  been  given  a  set  of  press  releases 
describing  a  ficticious  school  project.     These"  releases 
Include  information  that  is  appropriate  to  the"  three  different 
groups.     Read  these  releases  and  then,  as  a  group,  extract  and 
list  below  the  accountable  information  that  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  school  administration. 

The  following  accountability  information  from  the  press 
releases  should  be  communicated  to  the  school  administration; 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

What  other  information  should  be  communicated  to  the 
school  administration,  yet  is  not  included  in  the  press  releases. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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COMMUNICATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 


•WORKSHEET  2 

Your  group  has  been  given  a  set  of  press  releases 
describing  a  ficticious  school  project.     These  releases 
include  information  that  is  appropriate  to  the  three  different 
groups.     Read  these  releases  and  then,  as  a  group,  extract  and 
list  belov/  the  accountable  information  that  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  school  bo5ird . 

The  follov;ing  accountability  information  from  the  press 
releases  should  be  communicated  to  the  school  board: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5.  . 
6. 
7. 
8. 

What  other  information  should  be  coirununicated  to  the 
school  board,  yet  is  not  included  in  the  press  releases. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1  UiJi.: 
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COMMUNICATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 


WORKSHEET  2 

Your  group  has  been  given  a  set  of  press  releases 
describing  a  ficticious  school  project.     These"  releases 
include  information  that  is  appropriate  to  the  three  different 
groups.     Read  these  releases  and  then,  as  a  group,  extract  and 
list  below  the  accountable  information  that  should  be  com- 
nunicated  to  the  community . 

The  following  accountability  information  from  the  press 
•releases  should  be  communicated  to  the  community; 

1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


Nhat  other  information  should  be  communicated  to  the 
community ,  yet  is  not  included  in  the  press  releases. 

1.  ^_ 

2. 

3, 

4.  1007 
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COMMUNICATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 


WORKSHEET  3 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  communicating  information 
to  the  three  different  groups   (comjnunity ,  school  board,  school 
administration) .     what  communication  vehicles  are  most  appro- 
priate for  communicating  accountability  to  the  school  administration? 

The  following  methods  of  disseminating  information  are 
appropriate  for  communicating  to  the  school  administration: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7, 
8. 
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COMMUNICATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 


WORKSHEET  3 

4.i,^^fu®  ^^f  ."^^^y  different  ways  of  communicating  information 
to  the  three  different  groups   (community,  school  board,  school 
administration) .     what  communication  vehicles  are  most  appro- 
priate for  communicating  accountability  to  the  school  board? 

The  following  methods  of  disseminating  information  are 
appropriate  for  communicating  to  the  school  board; 

1. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 
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COMMUNICATING  ACCOUNTABILITY 


WORKSHEET  3 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  communicating  information 
to  the  three  different  groups   (cominunity ,  school  board,  school 
administration)  .     VJhat  communication  vehicles  are  most  appro- 
priate for  communicating  accountability  to  the  community? 

The  following  methods  of  disseminating  information  are 
appropriate  for  communicating  to  the  community: 

1. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


ERIC 
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Press  Release 


\ 

Doe  Scliool  District 

Tl5ltf>      AUGUST  10,  1974 

The  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, has  just  awarded  a  grant  to  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Developmental  Retardation.    The  project  is  to 
define  a  curriculum  in  physical  education  for  the  devel- 
opmen tally  retarded  children  of  the  nation.    The  curriculum 
will  integrate  all  aspects  of  physical  actrvity  into  a 
life-long  curriculum.     The  task  force  committee  on  Research 
on  the  Handicapped  is  expected  to  work  closely  with  the 
project  director. 

Once  the  curriculum  is  developed,  it  will  be  field 
tested  in  three  different  school  districts:    one  urban,  one 
rural,  one- suburban.     Characteristics  of  the  children  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  will  be  clearly  identified  and 
measurably  changes  in  individual  and  group  behavior  will 
be  analyzed. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  program  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
parent/community  planning  team  to  assist  in  the  planning 
stages  of  the  project. 

*  *  *  * 
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Date         SEPTEMBER   15,  1974 

Unique  project  for  the  retarded  utilizes  community 
survey. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Developmental  Retardation 
has  just  released  data  on  their  community  survey.  Hailed 
as  a  "unique  contribution  to  school  planning"  by  superin- 
tendent Dr.  Dale  Barker,  the  survey  was  designo  .  to  probe 
specific  goals  that  should  be  included  in  the  recently  funded 
project  to  define  a  curriculum  for  developmentally  retarded 
children.     Highlights  of  the  survey  include: 

— a  wide  spread  concern  for  the  integration  of 

retarded  children  in  community  recreation  programs. 
— the  necessity  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
physical  achievement  levels  that  are  possible  with 
retarded  children . 
— the  exploitation  of  appropriate  v/ork  placement 

opportunities   for  retarded  children  in  the  community. 

.*  *  *  * 
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Date        OCTOBER  12,  1974 


Teachers  of  the  handicapped  in  three  different 
•  local  communities  have  been  participating  in  teacher 
training  workshops.     The  objectives  of  the  workshops  are 
to  increase  the  teacher's  understan'ding  of  the  physical 
education  curriculum  project  that  is  to  be  implemented  in 
the  district  and  to  develop  competencies  in  assessment ^ 
planning  and  evaluating  children's  behavior  and  reporting 
results  to  the  project  coordinators. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  improve  developmental,  . 
cultural  and  leisure  skills  of  the  developmentally  retarded 
so  that  they  can  have  a  broad  base  of  motor  skills  and 
leisure  activities  to  draw  upon  in  later  life. 

One  teacher  commented:     "I'm  beginning  to  see  that 
physical  activity  isn't  just  something  done  on  the  playground. 
It's  applicable  in  math  activities  and  in  learning  concepts 
and  it  helps  the  children  feel  better  about  themselves.  I 
can't  wait  to  try  out  some  of  the'  modules — particularly  the 
ones  on  rhythmical  skills — my  students  need  that." 

it    *    it  it 
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Press  Ileleaso 


Area  principals;  :,c:,iay  visited  the  clas^^.rooms  where 
handicapped  ciiiUr-.-:.  l>oor\  particioaLiru-j  in  a  project 

designed  to  inprov-.:  r.b./sical  activities.     Prior  to 

seeing  the  children,   c  ich  toachor  had  a  ch^mce  to  share 
with  her  principal   Lht^'  dcita    (pupil  profiJ.e)   on  each  child. 
The  teacher  evplained  v/iiat:  the?  terminal  objectives  were  for 
each  child,   and  exactly  v/hcre  each  child  v/as  performing  in 
relation  to  that  objoctive. 

Each  principal   received  a  preliminary  copy  of  the 
Program  Objectives  :-::\n\iril  v;hich  spells  out  in  detail  over 
450  specific  objcctiv.      :or  the  retarded  students  in  the 


program. 

One  princip/;  :  r-- 
a  skill  building  sor:^: 
on  developing  a  p^irr  i-. 
apparatus  to  develop  • 
health  fitness  I., 
however ,  was  doina  soi 


:       that  he  had  j  chance  to  observe 
I  during  which  each  child  was  working 

rr  :'jr:ill.     Some  were  v;orking  on 
\:\^3zic  skills;   some  were  working  on 
'  deve lop  endurance ,     Each  chi Id , 


ning  air teren*c. 

Next,   the  childrc.;  put  on  costumes  they  nad  made  and 
demons  t  r  a  ted  a  i  o  !.  \  ■yir-.-..  i^  f  m  v  i  r-^^  ^      1   r-     n  i 

quested  to  pay  2  pe.:-'> 


: ■  J  of  *A e X i c c ; .  ( 'T h e  p r i n ci p a i  v as  r e - 
idraission! )     Scattered  throughout  the 


room  were  various  o : 
large  Mexican  f ] ag . 

One  of  the  othi 
ipated  in  an  -xc  ;  J  ; : 
well  SDcnt, 


ects  dor.o  in  bright  colors,   and  a 

:  Ipals  ropo tor:   tr^at  he  had  partic- 
:": ::  hor:J03h';os ,     r.l.:   in  all,   a  day 
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Doe  Scliool  District 

Date  JULY  15,  1975  

Data  on  the  results  of  a  year  long  project  to  improve 
psychomotor,  cognitive  and  affective  skills  in  handicapped 
children  have  just  been  released.     The  project  can  undoubt- 
edly be  called  a  success,  and  plans  are  already  under  way 
to  field  test  the  revised  materials  and  objectives  in  more 
schools  next  year. 

The  response  from  parents,  teachers,  administrators  and 
children  have  been  very  positive.     Selected  pieces  of  the 
final  report  have  been  included  here.     The  entire  286  page 
document,  including  a  detailed  analysis  of  each  child,  is 
available  from  the  U.S*  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Bureau  of  .Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

-k    -k    -k  -k 


80%  of  teachers  were  very  satisfied  with  the 
curriculum 


61%  of  principals  were  willing  to  purchase  and 
use  the  revised  materials  the  next  year 

95%  of  the  principals  and  teachers  felt  the 
objectives  and  goals  of  the  curriculum 
were  met 


83%  of  the  parents  of  participating  children 
were  able  to  see  positive  changes  in 
behavior 


*  *  *  * 
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TABLE  I  . 

Rural 
Community 
(n=21) 

Urban 
Community 
(n=25) 

suburban 
Community 
(n=35) 

Average  score  on 
combined*  pretests 

35 

30 

45 

Average  score  on 
combined  post  tests 

45 

36 

60 

Expected  score  on 
combined  post  tests 

42 

36 

5*4 

Difference  between 
expected  and  actual 
post  test  scores 

+3 

0 

+6 

Percent  of  pupils 
who  are: 

above  expectancy 
at  expectancy 
below  expectancy 

70% 
10% 
20% 

50% 
10% 
40% 

80% 
15% 
5% 

*incl  lies  measures 
sel.f-concept 

of  physical 

ability,   independence  and 

*    4r    *    4r  • 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  PARENTS 
OP  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

CONTENTS 

Chaney,  Clara  M.     "Tips  From  a  Parent  and  Teacher'.'      Indianapolis,  Indiana: 
Communication-Dissemination  Center,  pp.  7-12. 

This  material  offers  some  specific  teaching  technique  ideas  for  parents 
and  teachers  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children.     Suggestions  include  ways  of  setting 
the  stage  properly  in  order  to  let  these  children  learn  and  recognizing  individual 
performance  levels.    This  material  has  been  incorporated  into  the  book.  Motoric 
Aids  to  Perceptual  Training  by  Clara  chaney,   and  Newell  Kephart,  published  by 
Merrill  Publishing  Co.   of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Title  I,    E.S.E.A.     Handbook  On  Parent  Councils.     Columbus,  Ohio:     Ohio  Department 
of  Education,  pp.  7-10. 

Parental  involvement  in  school  programs  for  disadvantaged  children  is  dis- 
cussed in  this  handbook.     Specific  ideas  for  implementing  a  program  aiong  with 
various  activities  for  parent  councils  are  given.  . 

Brown,  Carolyn  Sauders.     Components  of  Parent  Training.    Nashville,  Tennesse: 
Demonstration  and  Research  Center  for  Early  Education,  George  Peabody 
College,   pp.  12-14. 

The  goal  of  this  research  center  is  to  increase  the  educability  of  young 
children  from  low  income  homes.    This   article  discusses  a  program  to  involve  parents 
in  the  implementation  of  the  basic  goal.     It  gives  suggestions  for  a  classroom 
based    program  coordinated  by  the  teacher  and  gives  teachers  suggestions  that  have 
been  used  for  setting  up  the  program.     The  article  also  describes  the  training 
of  parents  in  a  home  based  program. 

Clark,  Mary.     '^Parent  Problems --Guide  1 ines  for  Counseling."     Lansing,  Michigan: 
Department  of  Special  Education,  pp.  1-2. 

This  article  presents  guidelines  for  teachers  working  with  parents  of  retarded 
children.     In  addition  to  the  guidelines  it  gives  the  teachers  some  insight  into 
the  concerns  and  problems  of  adolescent  retarded  children. 

Terdal,   Leif;  Buell,  Joan.     "Parent  Education  in  Managing  Retarded  Children  With 
Behavior  Deficits  and  Inappropriate  Behaviors,"    reprinted  from  Mental 
Retardation,  Vol.   7,  No.  3,  June,  1969. 

This  article  describes  a  behavioral  program  in  which  parents  are  taught 
to  provide  a  special  environment  for  their  handicapped  children.     In  each  case 
goals  are  individualized  to  fit  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  child  and  family. 
The  parent  is  first  encouraged  to  identify  goals.     These  may  include  eliminating 
inappropriate  behaviors  and/or  developing  skills  in  their  child.     Through  demon- 
strations by  the  Home  Teacher  and  work  with  their  own  child,   parents  observe  and 
practice  principles  of  reinforcement  and  shaping. 

Schild,   Sylvia.     "Counseling  With  Parents  of  Retarded  Children  Living  at  Home," 
from  Social  Work,  January,   196A,  pp. 86-91. 

This  article  discusses  techniques     teachers  and  socia 1  workers  can  use 
for  helping  parents  recognize  and  cooe  with  problems  presented  by  a  retarded  child. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  on  dealing  with  the  parents  and  their  attitudes  about  the 
child. 
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Chaney,  Clara  M.     "Tips  From  a  Parent  and  Teacher" 


1 


TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 

Parents  and  teachers  must  learn  to  structure  for  their  children  until  they  can 
structure  for  themselves.    They  must  create  controls  until  the  child  can  control 
himself.    Each  of  these  children  can  achieve  and  succeed  if  we  are  but  wise  enough 
to  set  the  stage  properly,    if  you  want  the  child  to  learn  to  identify  forms 
by  placing  them  in  a  fonnboard,  and  the  task  is  vezry  difficult  for  him,  you 
don*t  dump  out  the  whole  set  of  forms  and  expect  him  to  replace  them,    Vou  remove 
one  and  have  him  replace  it.     Remove  one  at  a  time  until  he  is  comfortable  in  the 
task,  then  begin  removing  two,  three,  and  so  on. 

It  is  possible  to  structure  and  control  almost  any  task.    One  of  our  favorites 
is  a  pegboard.    It  gives  us  a  media  in  which  we  can  control  the  child  and  the 
task,  and  convince  the  child  that  he  can  perform.    First  we  must  elicit  per- 
formance.    The  child  must  perform^  for  without  performance  there  is  nothing  to 
structure  or  control.    The  second  step  is  performance  upon  command.    The  in- 
structor says  to  the  child,  ''Take  this  peg  and  put  it  here."    We  have  encoun- 
tered some  terrific  resistance  and  some  real  patterns  of  rigidity  in  this  one 
simple  task,  but  the  pegboard  puts  the  instructor  in  control.    If  the  child 
doesn't  follow  your  instructions,  it  is  easy  to  grasp  his  hand,  force  h  m  to  . 
take  the  peg,  and  put  it  in  the  proper  place.    After  you  have  forced  th<  action 
several  times,  the  child  realizes  that  he  can  do  it  alone.    From  this  pclnt, 
you  can  go  to  putting  the  pegs  in  a  line  across  the  board.    You  can  go  c  •  to 
m2Lking  forms  on  the  board,  structuring  each  problem  so  that  the  child  ca 
perform. 

There  was  a  recent  study  done  in  the  East  on  what  maXes  a  retarded  child  per- 
form best  from  the  standpoint  of  successes  and  failures.    The  results  shoved 
that  a  retarded  child  will  perform  best  if  he  succeeds  about  75%  of  the  time, 
and  my  first  thought  was,  is  this  so  unusual?    Don't  all  of  us  like  to  suc- 
ceed about  75%  of  the  time?    If  the  task  is  so  difficult  that  we  are  failing 
at  least  half  of  the  time,  we  will  soon  lose  interest  in  it.    If  it  is  so  easy 
that  we  succeed  all  of  the  time,  we  will  also  lose  interest.    But  just  mak^ 
it  tantalizing  enough  by  25%  failures »  and  we  will  keep  trying  until  we  .get 
the  task  done.    These  children  are -very  normal  in  this  respect.    As  you  are 
setting  up  tasks  for  these  children,  keep  this  in  mind. 

THE  TOLERANCE  LEVEL 

There  are  three  levels  of  endeavor  involved  in  working  with  these  children. 
The  first  is  the  tolerance  level.    At  this  leve?.^  the  child  performs  very 
easily.    As  soon  as  the  child  reaches  this  level  in  any  task,  you  stop  using 
it  as  a  learning  activity  and  transfer  it  to  his  playtime  activity.  Often 
mothers  say  that  when  they  work  with  their  children,  it's  hard  to  transfer 
learning  activities  into  play  time.    Remember  to  transfer  the  task  before  the 
child  becomes  really  bored  with  what  he  is  doing.    As  soon  as  he  cam  perform 
a  task  reasonably  well,  let  him  use  it  for  playtime  experimentation. 
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THE  CHALLENGING  LEVEL 


The  second  level  is  the  level  at  v^ich  the  child  is  encouraged  to  give  it 
another  try,  auid  we  call  this  the  challenging  level.    It  is  at  this  level 
that  you  set  the  stage  from  day  to  day  for  those  tasks  that  you  will  push. 
Here  you  will  insist  that  the  children  perform^  because  these  are  tasks 
which  they  can  perform  with  a  little  effort. 

THE  FRUSTRATION  LEVEL 

The  third  leVBl,  called  the  frustration  level,  is  the  level  at  which  the 
child  cannot  perform  because  he  is  not  now  equipped  to  do  so.    Ttiese  are 
the  taaks  you  must  recognize  and  avoid.    If  you  find  yourself  presenting 
tasks  at  this  level  and  realize  the  child  cannot  perform,  that  he  is  becoming 
frustrated  and  so  sire  you,  don't  set  the  task  aside  suddenly;  simplify  it. 
Break  it  down  to  the  point  vhere  he  just  adds  the  last  stages  of  the  task  and 
at  least  he  will  have  had  soxae  measure  of  success. 

These  retarded  youngsters  are  wise  little  people.    If  they  find  that  you  will 
set  a  task  aside  when  they  say,  "I  can't,"  or  "This  is  too  much  for  me,"  they 
are  going  to  start  using  this  excuse  on  more  and  more  tasks  in  which  they  pro- 
bably could  perform. 

If,  they  can  get  out  of  performing  they  will  do  so,  because  performance  is  dif- 
ficult for  them.    You  will  have  to  be  ever  watchful  for*their  escape  mechanisms. 
Oftwn  you  must  ignore  them,  for  they  will  develop  imaginary  aches  and  pains.  I 
remember  one  little  fellow  whose  arm  hurt  very  badly.    We  said,  "Yes,  we  under- 
stand.   Often  we  have  aches  and  pains,  but  we  still  have  to  work."    Thus  we 
woriced  through  the  aching  arm  all  day.    When  he  came  in  the  next  day  it  was  his 
leg.    He  complained  that  it  hurt  him  also.    Finally  he  got  the  idaa  that  regard- 
less of  whether  he  hurt  or  not  he  was  still  going  to  have  to  perform,  and  he  did. 

TWE  MATTER  OF  OBJECTIVITY 

This  brings  us  to  another  point.    Never  say,  "Do  it  for  Mommy,"  "Do  it  for 
Daddy,"  or  "Do  it  for  teacher."    We  <^n't  want  the  children  to  perform  to 
please  us;  we  wemt  them  to  perform  because  this  is  life.    Thezre  are  demands 
that  society  will  make  of  them.     If  they  learn  to  perform  to  please  you,  they 
can  turn  off  the  performance  \^en  they  are  unhappy  with  you.    It  gives  them 
another  means  of  resistance.    Remember  to  maintain  an  objective  attitude  when 
woi^ing  with  these  children.    Study  your  child  before  you  begin  any  special 
tasks  with  hia.    Begin  to  think  of  him  as  a  child  instead  of  "my  little  dar- 
ling."   Try  to  look  at  your  child  as  a  clinician  would;  then  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  make  demands  of  him,  because  you'll  know  that  you  are  doing  it  for 
his  future  happiness.    You  must  convince  yourself  that  your  child  can  perform, 
and  that  hs  will  be  much  happier  once  he  does.    All  of  us  enjoy  success,  and 
those  children  are  no  different  in  this  respect. 

When  you  start  working  with  the  child  do  not  say,  "please,"  or  "Would  you 
like  to  do  it?"    When  you  give  him  a  choice  he  has  the  right  to  say  no,  and 
you  should  abide  by  it.    in  the  beginning  simply  say,  "Do  it.    Here  and  now." 
That  is  all  that  is  necesseur/,  although  you  may  say  "Thank  you"  afterward. 
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When  you  are  working  with  your  child,  dem^d  that  he  work.  Command  him  to 
perform,  and  try  to  keep  as  many  of  your  commands  as  possible  related  to  the 
task  itself  and  not  to  the  child.  Don't  constantly  call  him  by  name.  Don't 
say^  "Come  on  now,  John,  John  do  this,  John  do  that."  The  child  might  feel 
that  you*  re  heckling  him.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  simply  say,  "Put  the  peg 
in  the  bo.  rd,"  or  "Draw  the  circle  on  the  chalkboard,"  you  are  directing  the 
command  to  the  task  that  the  child  is  performi.ng,  and  you  will  get  much  bet- 
ter and  much  quicker  performance. 

KEEPING  IT  SI^PLE 

Keep  your  commands  short,  simple,  and  to  the  point.    Don't  talk  too  much.  I 
know  that  the  experts  say  our  children  learn  from  our  talking  to  them,  but  I 
feel  that  we  often  say  too  much  at  the  wrong  level.    Anticipate  the  child'r 
need  at  a  particular  moment  and  answer  only  that  need.    One  parent  at  the 
Center  mentioned  that  his  son  asks  questions  about  everything  he  sees  and 
they  answer  very  simply,  but  the  next  day  he  may  ask  the  same  question.  As 
an  example,  he  said,  "Down  the  street  the^re  is  one  of  those  little  mechanical 
horses  that  children  ride.    Each  time  we  walk  by  Mike  says,   'The  horse?',  and 
each  time  I  answer  yes,  it  is  a  hcrse.    What  else  can  I  say?"    I  commented 
that  maybe  the  boy  really  wanted  to  make  conversation  about  the  horse,  but  he 
didn't  know  quite  how  to  go  about  it.     I  suggested  that  the  next  time  the  fa- 
ther might  say,  "Yes,  that's  a  horse.    What  do  you  do  with  it?"    They  came 
back  at  noon  all  excited,  saying  it  worked.    Father  said,  "We  asked  him  the 
question  and  he  told  us,   'You  ride  it.'"    This  WM  the  first  time  the  child 
had  ever  added  the  second  bit  of  conversation.    Always  before  when  he  asked 
a  question  they  had  just  answered  it,  so  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to 
say. 

If  your  child  is  in  the  habit  of  throwing  questions  at  you,  toss  one  back 
to  him.    If  he  says,  "What  are  you  doing?",  say,  "What  am  I  doing?"    He  too 
might  be  trying  to  make  conversation  and  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

Communication  is  dual.     If  these  children  are  having  difficulty  speaking, 
they  are  probably  having  difficulty  receiving.    Too  often  a  command  is 
followed  by  superfluous  words  such  as:     "Come  on.    Why  don't  you  do  it? 
Look,  it's  not  so  difficult,  just  put  it  in  here."    By  the  time  the  child 
gets  through  to  the  last  word  you've  spoken,  he  has  completely  forgotten 
the  original  instruction,  so  performemce  is  imposs j!ble . 

BE  POSITIVE 

Give  a  simple  command  and  wait.    If  the  child  doesn't  perform,  give  it  again. 
If  he  still  does  not  perform,  repeat  it  the  third  time,  as  you  move  him  into 
the  task.     This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  starting  with  motor  tasks.  Almost 
any  time  a  child  refuses  to  do  a  motor  task,  you  can  move  him  into  the  task 
physically.    If  you  have  a  child  doing  Angels-in-the-Snow  (a  task  in  which 
the  child  lies  on  the  floor  and  moves  an  arm  and  a  leg  on  command) ,  and  you 
instruct  him  to  move  his  leg,  but  he  refuses  to  move  it,  you  can  easily  grasp 
his  leg  and  move  it.    I  have  found,  this  quite  effective  with  older  children, 
especi.^^.lly  boys,  to  say,  "You  move  it  or  I'll  move  it  for  you."    They  don't 
want  me  manhandling  them,  so  to  avoid  it  they  will  at  least  try  to  perform 
the  task. 
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Let  your  vn  -e  carry  confidence  and  expectamcy  when  you  are  working  with  your 
child,    Mc.tlieib  often  have  difficulty  here,  because  they  have  seen  their  chil- 
dren fail  so  often.    When  a  mother  says,  "Johnny,  do  it/*  she  says  it  with  a 
hopeful  tone  in  her  voice,  and  her  lack  of  expectancy  is  evident.    If  father 
V  says,  "Marion,  don't  go  through  that  door,"  while  he  walks  toward  Marion  as 
fast  as  ho  can,  Marion  knows  that  he  is  coming,  and  he  knows  by  the  tone  of 
his  father's  voice  that  he  did  not  expect  him  to  stop.     If  you  need  to  work  on 
this  type  of  problem,  when  you  say,  "Don't  go  throjgh  that  door,"  be  sure  that 
you're  close  enough  to  the  door  that  you  can  prevent  the  child's  exit.  After 
two  or  three  similar  successes,  you  begin  to  gain  confidence,  PVid  the  child 
understancii.  that  you  are  serious.    Then  you  can  from  a  further  distsuice  say, 
"Don't  go  through  that  door,"  until  finally  you  can  say  it  from  across  the 
room  and  r^xp^erience  immediate  obedience.     You  have  to  train  yourself  to  speak 
in  an  aut:ioritative  voice. 

IN  CONTROL  AT  ALL  TIMES 

When  you  are  working  with  your  child,  your  voice  should  be  quiet  and  author- 
itative.   The  more  you  raise  your  voice,  the  more  excited  the  child  will  be- 
come.   I  recently  observed  a  teacher  who  spoke  to  her  children  in  a  very  low, 
soft  voice.    The  children  had  to  listen  to  hear  her.    She  gave  a  command 
softly  and  then  waited.     If  necessary,  she  gave  it  quietly  again  and  wad  ted. 
If  there  was  still  no  performance,  she  forced  obedience.    The  children  soon 
leaumed  to  listen  to  her,  because  they  knew  she  would  not  raise  her  voice  or 
give  added  clues  once  instructions  had  been  given. 

Initial  work  with  your  child  should  involve  only  short  time  periods.  Adhere 
to  a  nchedule,  so  that  your  child  will  become  accustomed  to  performing  at  the 
same  time  each  day.    As  you  advance  to  the  point  where  you  can  work  with  con- 
fidence and  the  child  realizes  that  he  cen  perform,  lengthen  the  work  periods 
and  apply  the  above  techniques  to  the  activiuies  of  daily  living. 

During  the  initial  work  periods,  be  vigilant  to  prevent  the  child  from  gain* 
ing  control  of  the  situation.    Remember  that  you  are  to  structure  the  task 
for  him,  give  the  commands,  and  demand  performauice .    You  will  find  that  the 
child  will  use  mauiy  methods  to  avoid  the  task;  however,  you  must  recognize 
his  methods  and  overcome  them.  | 

GROUP  ACTIVITIES 

The  teaclier  working  with  a  g^oup  of  children  can  use  circle  games,  obatacle 
courses,  ^^r  ^-ven  a  game  of  follow  the  leader  across  the  mats  using  different 
ways.     ThfiTO  are  fifty  or  sixty  ways  to  cross  a  mat,  and  what  is  easy  for 
one  chiJc  may  be  a  learning  experience  for  another.     If  you  find  it  hard  to 
believe,  get  a  group  of  adults  together  and  see  how  many  different  ways  they 
can  find  to  cross  a  mat.    By  using  the  problems  that  you  use  working  with 
the  children,  you  might  introduce  a  new  type  of  party  game.    See  how  many 
variations  the  adults  can  come  up  with,  and  then  help  the  children  learn 
what  they  have  discovered. 

You  don't  want  to  teach  the  children  to  do  a  specific  task  in  a  specific  way, 
so  instead  help  them  learn  to  do  each  activity  in  many  ways,  so  that  if  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform  a  learned  task  in  a  slightly  different  manner,  they 
can  adjust  and  perform.     Try  to  work  out  as  many  variations  as  possible  when 
working  with  a  child,  but  don't  let  him  change  the  task  unless  it  is  a  "fol- 
low t^3  leader"  L^^^e  situation  and  each  child  is  to  take  his  turn. 
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If  a  child  is  almost  ready  to  perfonn  and  there's  Something  holding  him  back, 
a  quick  "now,"  or  even  a  quick  swat  will  sometimes  solve  the  problem.    Only  a 
quick  swat  can  carry  the  element  of  surprise  needed  to  get  the  results  that 
you  wemt.     Don't  spank  and  don't  use  this  technique  too  often,  because  once 
it  loses  its  startle  effect,  it  becomes  useless ♦ 

Do  not  give  the  child  a  choice  at  any  time  unless  you  intend  to  abide  by  it.- 
Choices  are  not  a  good  idea  with  these  children,  because  a  choice  usually 
involves  the  time  element.     If  you  say^  "If  you  do  this,  Johnny,  we'll  show 
it  to  Daddy  tonight,"  or  We'll  go  get  an  ice  cream  cone,"  Johnny  will  prob- 
ably want  the  ice  cream  now,  or  he  will  w^t  to  show  Daddy  now*    These  chil- 
dren have  difficulty  recognizing  time  variables;  to  them  there  is  only  now 
and  the  distant  forever,  no  in  between*     A  threat  to  spank  is  also  ineffec- 
tive; how  threatening  can  the  future  be  when  there  is  no  future? 

KEEPING  ONE  STEP  AHEAD  OF  THE  GATC 

When  you  tangle  with  the  problems  of  hyperactivity  and  distractibility ,  you're 
going  to  have  to  think  faster  than  the  child  thinks*  You  will  have  to  antici- 
pate the  child's  move  before  he  makes  it*  If  your  child  is  one  who  slides  out 
of  his  seat  or  makes  a  dart  in  the  opposite  direction,  watch  carefully  to  see 
when  the  child  begins  to  make  the  move.  Move  in  and  stop  him  before  he  is  out 
of  his  seat*  Once  he  is  out  and  gone,  even  if  you  bring  him  back/  he  has  won 
the  battle* 

One  little  girl  was  unable  to  resist  feathers  on  hats  during  a  time  when  most 
women  wore  feathers  in  their  hats.     The  child  would  sit  in  church  and  grab 
hats  before  anyone  could  stop  her.     The  mother  began  sitting  next  to  her 
daughter  where  she  could  feel  her  arm  as  it  started  to  move.    She  would  then 
thrust  her  hand  out  in  front  of  the  child's  arm,  thereby  preventing  her  fr<m 
stealing  the  feathers.    The  child's  habit  was  soon  proken,  because  her  mother 
had  wisely  discouraged  its  practice  from  the  beginning* 

RELAXED  ATf^PHERE 

Teach  your  child  to  relax,  and  help  him  leam  to  laugh  ?.t  himself.  Let  him 
know  that  you  don't  mind  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  but  encourage  him  to  try  a- 
gain.  Do  not  drill  while  you're  working  with  your  child;  don't  make  him  do 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  The  first  and  second  time  that  a  child 
performs  a  task  is  the  real  learning  activity, 

LEARN  TO  RELAX 

Mothers  and  fathers  must  also  learn  to  relax.     This  is  probably  the  biggest 
order  of  all,  but  there  is  no  group  of  children  in  the  world  who  react  to 
our  emotions  and  our  tensions  as  these  children  do.    Occasionally  a  mother 
will  complain  that  her  child  is  in  a  bad  mood,  and  later  admit  that  she  was 
upset  in  the  morning,  but  she  settled  down  after  her  morning  coffee*  How- 
ever/ it  wasn't  so  easy  for  her  child  to  settle  dow;  he  kept  building 
tension  all  day. 
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Try  to  keep  the  home  situation  relaxed.     I  think  one  of  the  most  difficult 
times  in  the  home  is  when  ever>'body  comes  home  from  school  and  work  in  the 
evening,   for  at  that  timo,   Uio  excitement  and  tension  in  the  home  reaches 
its  peak.     If  possible,  the  (.:yu  Id  should  be  taken  for  a  walk  to  get  him 
away  from  all  the  confum.-.n,  and  to  give  the.  other  members  of  the  family 
time  to  settle  the  a tnK):.:  hero .     This  would  enable  the  entire  family  to 
spend  a  more  pleasant  ev:\;ir::.  tit  home. 


Children  with  iearrumj  car:   It-arn  more*  ad(.iquatelv  than  they  are 

now  learning.     Each  :>  1'  Li.'' .ti  .  ■  an  r* ' o  r  i  e n ce  learning  nov;  and  for  many 
years  to  come.    Our  problt-i:!  is  not:  teaching  them,   for  I  don't  believe 
anyone  ever  really  t^a.-hei    ;;hildr»"in  anything.     C'ur  basic  concern  is  in 
setting  the  stage  projjoriv   m  order  to  lor,  them  l^arn.     This  is  what 
we  must  do  for  retarded  -  ;. ;  1  dtori ;        must  learn  tc  think  cind  feel  as 
children.     We  mu'Jt.  try  lo  understand  the  problems  which  they  encounter. 
If  you  keep  these  sugge.stions  m  mind,  I  think  you  will  find  that  you 
can  help  these  children  learn  to  adapt  and  become  useful  members  of 
our  society. 
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Organization 

Aa  soon  as  the  council  is  established,  some  type,  of  organization  needs  to  be 
adopted*    The  members  themselves  should  decide  the  kind  and  number  of  officers 
and  comaittees  they  need.    Until  a  definite  orp.ani ration  has  been  establiahed, 
the  group  may  select  a  temporary  chairman  to  see  them  through  the  initial  setps 
of  organization.    Roberta  Rules  of  Order  can  serve  as  a  useful  resource  docuaent 
In  aBtabllshing  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  group. 

Among  the  first  considerations  of  the  groups  would  be  the  following:  selection 
of  a  chairman,  tenure  of  members »  replacement  of  members,  attendance  requirements 
of  active  members,  and  an  organization  structure  for  the  group.    While  many  models 
of  this  last  item  exist,  the  group  may  wish  to  consider  the  following  as  an 
Initial  structure: 

1,    A  chairman 

2»    Assistant  or  co-ciiairman 

3.  Recording  secretary 

4.  Cotoolttee  chairmen  in  such  areas  as: 
a*  Training 

b.  Parental  involvement  activities 

c.  Data  collection 

d.  Evaluation 


Actlvitlea 

The  activities  of  a  council  are  very  closely  related  to  the  responsibilities 
which  were  discussed  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  handbook.    For  Title  I  purposes, 
certain  activities  are  spelled  out  in  the  regulations  for  the  parent  councils. 
They  include: 

1*     Involvement  in  all  stages  of  planning  and  development* 

2.  Involvement  in  operation  of  programs. 

3.  Involvement  in  the  evaluation  of  programs. 

4.  After  consideration  of  data,  the  making  of  recommendations  concerning 
needs  of  children  and  programs  available  to  meet  these  needs. 
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5,  Reviewing  evaluation  data. 

6,  Cominentlnf;  on  tii    i  t :  t  i ons  vfipn  tte<.i . 

Bciildes  these  gpecif;.-        r.  :  :l**s,  .1  pnrnv^t  ccnne!]  v/<.uld  also  be  '•J^pected 
to: 

1.  Participate  tn  iivrrtlon  and  coordination  vr  all  parental 
Involvement'    ict  1  v  ■  (  i  . 

2.  Pnrtlclpatc  In          :il.,i.;.in;s  ot  ^nv  tiainitig  fWf:iar:s  for  parpiUs, 

3.  Advi9e  on  dissemination  activities,  especially  when  directed 
towards  parents. 

4.  Partlcirate  In  the  gathering  of  data  on  children  to  be  served. 
Sugport  Jleede 

To  fulfill  its  responslbUitiea  and  to  perform  iis  functions,  the  parent 
council  has  definite  support  needs. 

The  first  of  these  needs  Is  Information.    The  local  educational  agency  is 
responsible  for  inl'latlnr,,  conducting,  and  promoting  an  affirmative  information 
program  for  the  raemhc-rr?  oT  the  group.     The  information  required  would  Include: 

1.  Data  on  thp  Inral  educational  agency  as  a  system: 

a.     Structure  an*^  orRanizacion  of  the  school  system 

I,     Selection       ;  :     rul  tT^^^^nr   ntflndarin  for  i^^chool  personnel 

c.     School  t)u-Jf',et 

2.  {.Lrir.en  invoJ.v<*r.s:;r   :r.  oiht  :   oi'c  r.ra-r-.t  qach  as  Model  Cities, 
)':pad  Start »  . 

3.  The  decision-making  process  in  the  school  system. 

A.    The  local  com3n»inity  as  vicwc  J  socially  and  economically. 
b.    'Die  purpose  and  historv  of  the  program  in  question. 

6.    The  law  and  re)?.ti]  at  ions  (federal,  state,  and  local)  which  affect 

tbe  prograj'», 

7«    Past  project  applications  and  tlieir  evaluations. 

8.     Curren!.  pro  jert  appi  vca:  ions  . 
Future  p].iir-5  for  the  pro?;iMin. 


10.  Description  of  the  planning  process »  together  with  stagee  and  tioie 

(schedule  of  the  process.  > 

11.  Data  ccnceming  needs  of  the  children. 
More  specifically,  the  parent  council  should  know: 

1*  How  Title  I  children  and  schools  are  identified. 

2.  Tlie  numbers  of  Title  I  children  and  schools  and  their  needs. 

3.  The  priority  ilstlnp,  of  needs. 

4.  The  altcn\ate  approaches  to  meetln)^  those  needs. 

5.  Other  programs  (federal,  state,  local)  which  can  be  used  to 
help  Title  I  children.  < 

6.  Typie  and  number  of  personnel  needed. 

7.  Facilities,  supplies,  and  material  available  and  needed* 

8.  Budget  requirements  for  prograsi. 

Aa  well  as  information,  these  activities  require  the  presence  of  certain 
0klll8  such  as: 

1#    Ability  to  participate  in  the  group  process. 

2.  Ability  to  perfonn  problem-solving  and  decision-making  activities* 

3.  Leadership  skills. 

Tlie  presence  of  information  and  skill  needs  such  as  these  iranediately 
raises  the  importance  of  a  training  program  for  the  parent  council.  Ideally, 
the  training  program  would  consist  of  an  initial  orientation  session  backed 
by  intensive  follow-up  sessions  held  in  situations  removed  from  interruptions. 
During  these  sessions »  the  members  should  gain  a  general  understanding  of  the 
project  and  take  part  in  a  workshop  on  decision-making. 

Because  parental  involvement  in  education  involves  a  close  working  relation^ 
ship,  some  areas  of  traltilng  should  provide  for  joint  parClcipatlon  of  council 
members  and  school  personnel. 

School  staff  member.'^  should  take  arivantage  of  the  opportunity  to  relate 
more  directly  with  parentB  by  servii^g  as  discussion  leaders  for  some  of  the 
training  sessions  devo^.od  to  subject  areas  in  wliich  they  possess  special 
knowledge.    School  board  members  could  also  participate  in  this  way. 

The  joint  training  sessions  mlglit  require  outside  consultant  support,  but 
should  also  tap  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  parents,  other  lay  citizens, 
and  the  school  r-tAff. 
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Some  of  the  techniques  for  group  training  might  include  condensed  readings t 
case  studies,  role  playing,  small  discussion  groups ,  audio-visual  techniques ^ 
special  exercises,  speakerSp  student  ideas,  freqtf^nt  visits  to  classrooms,  and 
panel  discussions* 

Training  should  be  a  long-term,  on-going  process.     School  districts  will 
differ  In  the  degree  and  kind  of  iiivolvement  that  has  been  achieved.  Therefore, 
some  school  districts  will  have  to  start  at  the  beginning;  others  will  need  to 
broaden  their  concept  of  vliat  is  involved.    Additional  training  needs  will 
suggest  themselves  as  the  program  progresses. 

Training  sessions  must  be  scheduled  with  the  availability  of  the  partici- 
pants in  mind.    All  the  sessions  need  not  be  conducted  in  the  Bchools,  Fre- 
quently, a  location  in  the  comraunity  —  some  place  which  represents  neutral 
territory  —  is  a  better  setting.    Such  choices  will  help  to  reinforce  the 
partnership  idea  and  make  easier  the  redefinition  of  roles. 

Apart  from  information,  skillSt  and  training,  the  parent  council  will  also 
have  support  needs  in  several  other  areas.    It  may  be  necessary  to  have  some 
secretarial  assistance,  a  meeting  place,  translators  for  non-English  speaking 
parents,  suggestions  for  speakers  and  consultants,  etc.    The  local  educational 
agency  must  be  prepared  to  provide  this  kind  of  staff  support  to  the  council. 

In  some  instances,  the  support  need  will  take  the  form  of  a  financial 
expenditure.    Examples  of  items  which  could  be  Justified  from  Title  I  funds 
are:     tuition  and  registration  fees  for  workshops  and  conferences,  the  cost 
of  providing  meeting  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies,  and  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  local  educatJ.onal  agency  in  connection  with  visits  by  parents  to  Title  I 
schools.    Title  I  f\ind8  may  also  be  used  in  the  form  of  direct  payment  to 
members  of  parent  councils  for  expenses  incurred  for  transportation  to  and  from 
meetings,  babysitting  fees,  and  direct  expenses  incurred  while  visiting  Title  I 
programs. 

Reimbursement  for  loss  of  work  to  attend  meetings  is  not  an  allowable 
expenditure  from  Title  I  funds.    Membership  on  a  parent  council  should  not  be 
equated  with,  or  allowed  to  become,  a  substitute  for  regular  employment. 

In  justifying  the  expenditure  of  Title  I  money  for  parent  councils,  the 
basic  consideration  should  be  the  fnc:llltation  of  proper  functioning  of  the 
committee  and  the  avoidance  of  hardships  that  would  otherwise  be  imposed  on 
members  of  the  council  if  the  proposed  expenditures  were  not  authorized. 

It  should  be  noted  that:  any  expenditure  of  Title  I  funds  must  be  incltvled 
in  an  approved  bud;.;et .     Proper  documentation  must  be  tfiada  to  justify  each 
expenditure. 
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(■;iii»l>  n  SjuiuUms  lirosvn 
DLMiionsii.ii lo!^  iiiul  Rt'soiirch  C\miUm'  \\)Y  I  iIik';Uioii 

(i^'oM.:.'  IV'.ihoily  C'ollcuc.  N;is!nille.  Tt-'iincssvL* 


I)Ak(  I'l  .  flu-  OcimniNlr.iliO!!  ,in.|  Kr-i'inh  (  fUkT  I'm  I  .irK  (  Julmihwi  i  unil  t)l  the  J()hn  I-'.  KiJined)  ^  lmUlt  lor 
Reseau-h  in  I  diiL-aiiDn  .jnd  Human  I>l'vcm)piih.'mi.  l(u-:iU'ii  .ii  (iotu^c  IV-jhotly  ColU'iiL'  iii  Nush'.ille.  I ennt'ssfL'. 

7hi'  children  we  luve  wDrkeil  wiih.  |n>ih  in  tlit.*  hDnic  nrul  m  ilu-  clussrooins  :iu*  lii(ik)|!k;illy  inlacf.  \hcy  have  ru)  gross 
organic  mallunL'tiim.s.  ''I  he  only  "LvxrcphnfUlii \  "  wliith  am  lu'  ciK'ii  is  llu*  tufi  llui  tlu*\'  were,  and  are  iiovs.  all  frcjMi  low 
income  honics. 

ll  sccms  nbvinuN.  Inn  it  is  ^till  nnpni  {.m;  si.iio.  (ImI  poor  [)l'op1l'  l.ick  many  ol  Ihe  rosoii rccs  whit'li  ;jre  present  in  iind 
available  in  midille  and  iippei  income  ^f«ui()?..  l  lie  l;ick  i-l' sull'icieiU  resources  can  have  draMie  ei't'ecis  on  lo\/  Jncpme  faniilies. 
Several  siudiej*  have  validated  the  ili.^pMjportuin.iie  percentage  oi'  these  children  who  exhibit  coniniuiiicalion  problems. 
Communication  skill  development  has  been  a  niaior  focus  of  our  ».ufriculuni.  Our  priigrani.  himever.  has  been  much  more 
inclusive.  Our  cenir:il  nussion  at  DAKCI  has  been  and  reiiiain.s  to  be,  to  mipiuve  the  etlucability  of  young  children  from  low 
income  homes.  Our  overall  objective,  foi  the  child  has  been  * 'socialization  tor  con  nctenee"  the  development  of  cognitive, 
affective,  and  social  skills.  This  work  hns  liaiiirally  included  invoWnieni  in  the  home.^.  We  believe  if  any  substantial,  sustaining, 
difference  is  to  be  made,  then  it  is  through  this  tran.'^aciional  approaeh. 

This  approach  is  hmli  upon  ihc  n^odel  \\\  whub  the  idea  is  to  train  the  parents  to  provide  experiences  for  chddrcri  which 
will  promote  their  growth  and  development.  I  iving  in  poverty  jicnerally  means  that  most  of  oneN  limited  economic  and 
intel.fjctual  resources  and  most  of  ones  energy  is  tlirecied  towards  keeping  body  and  soul  together.  The  remarkable  thing  is 
the  uma/tng  strength  that  .so  many  pec^ple  Itvinii  in  poverty  nianHge  to  pos.sess  in  such  extremely  limited  life  condititMis.  We 
try  to  build  upon  this  strength  and  help  part-nls  Jake  advantage  of  scnne  options  from  whieh  they  see  themselves  as  being  cut 


It  is  from  this  key  notion  of  maxiini/iiig  the  options  open  to  parents  thai  our  work  has  emphasized  two  important  roles 
for  parents:  1 )  as  teacers  of  their  ehildren  and     as  the  behavioral  change  agents  toi  their  families  in  general. 

I  would  like  to  now  describe  three  of  the  program,-*  conducted  by  DARCEH  which  deal  with  parent  training.  First,  wc  will 
explore  a  method  in  which  parents  wire  \.\(nked  into  a  classroom  based  program  fur  preschool  age  children.  Then  we  will 
consider  a  program  tor  preschool  agt*  ehiUirt  n  and  their  younger  siblings  conducled  solely  m  a  home  setting.  Ihird.  we  will 
review  a  Immc  based  program  involving  mot  hers  antl  their  infants,  (aged  eight  to  eighicen  months) 

A  Classroom  Ba.se d  Program 

Our  programs  have  been  organized  s-*  that  pat'  iiis  x  jn  start  wiih  -hings  that  lhe>  can  do  They  then  proceed  to  work  on 
more  ditticuU  skills  depending  on  the  n  achahlc  goals  whicfj  have  been  set  for  theiii.  In  other  words,  the  program  is  carefully 
sequenced  [he  experiences  v/hieh  aie  fUouJed  bw  the  patents  are  ariangCtl  in  Jii  order  that  moves  from  easy  to  dilfieult 
skills.  A  scqiuMice  might  lo(»k  siMuctliing  like  Ihis  I)  observing.  1)  limited  teaching  re^ponsiliility.  })  increased  teaching 
responsibility.  4  )  c.  »mplele  teaehing  rv  sfuwisilulii  v 

Ihc  start mg  point  of  one  stiid>  wms  the  darkened  observation  booth  at  our  Harly  Ira ining  Cen ler  with  its  one-way  vision 
screen,  t'nder  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Delia  llorton.  the  pireiit  worker,  the  20  mothers  started  coming  to  the  center  one 
morning  a  week  iiist  after  sctiool  opened  I  be  ni.ubers  caiiK  in  groups  v^f  four.  I  heir  t'lrsi  job  was  learning  hovv  to  observe,  for 
a  first,  eaih  in<)thei  had  eyes  only  fm  iie;  mui  vliild  Ihey  were  apprehensive  or  even  embarrassed  when  they  saw  a  daughter 
afraid,  or  a  son  retusir.g  to  participaie  in  «.  lassiin'in  M>cial  situa titans,  such  as  snack  time  I  hey  hoped  that  the  child  Would 
know  what  lo  vto.  lloi  toii  had  lu  tea».h  tin  lu  t».'  see  the  elassmom  as  a  whole  anvl  lo  >ee  how  teachers  couUI  modify  the 
Iwhavior  ot  ih^-n  LliUdien  and  eieale  .\  ebnude  w,  which  learning  covdd  .md  does  \;tke  piaee 

f  he  mothers  »..ipu'  to  nnder.stand  the  pii!p(>.ses  jnd  goals  of  laige  gr{>u()  aeli\llie^  many  were  astonished  lo  see  children 
change  belorc  ihei*-  eyes  loiu  alteniiw  .uul  inieresfed  piipiN  They  came  to  understand  the  reason  behind  thegiouptng  ai  the 
small  tables,  v^hefe  .^tiMtics  aie  plaiincl  lor  indiv!ih»al  needs  fhey  had  sniall-grour>  aciivitiesol  their  own  in  the  ».onfcieMee 
room  of  the  »ra»ning  «>enier  where  they  weie  taught  how  fo  Use  sueh  elementary  materials  us  puzzles  and  pcgboards.  They 
Iwrned  to  role  play  assuming  m  turn  the  part  of  children  or  teachers  in  the  elassro.MU-  They  learned  to  ask  appropriate 
questions  ^nd  where  lo  find  the  answers  in  bnoka  or  experience.  Diirmg  all  of  these  activities,  their  involvement  was 
encouragcil  by  Mrs  tlori»)n.  who  devised  various  ways  of  rewarding  them  for  gtuuJ  performance*  One  exanipK*  of  a 
"motivator',  .is  Mrs  Ihirlfm  liked  to  ull  »i  hjs  .in  outline  oi  the  hiitnan  body.  Designed  for  achievement  monvaiion.  the, 
chart  viiis  hlotk-.  d  m  part  by  paif    iK  i.i  L  e.  ai.  e:.     lor  e.i';h  mother  as  she  »;uCCesstully  wonipleied  pari  of  her  work.  A%  the 
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iMnlilri-n  tn  ihi' <.Us>ri».»in  bru.ui'M.ti  iln-ii  kiiin\li'itjii' i)l  Mi.' I'livitoniin-ii:  v«.lcl  ihrrmnlh-is  \ \i\  »'v.>nipli'  'Ahcn  the  i  h>hhi'n 
Niiiilii'il  d  iii.ifMit  i|u'  .  s' I  J,  J  ih.  iMMilii'is  Hk'n  wciii  1  ii'lit  t!  .M  .(X  .1  •»up  fi  u  ri  li  !  Ill- ,  hiUlK'n  I  Iio>  woni  I" 
rnusi-ufMs.  to  p;irks.  .nul  «wIkm  v  I'liiiiiiiini >  t.ii-iliiu's  in.iii\  ot  Uu'id  h.nl  lu'^^  hmmI  lu'tou-  I  iki-  ihr  •  hiMrci.  Ilu'y  li'Hincil  U  fW 
ti»  usi«  ihi'  piiMic  lihrjrii'N  oi  ilu  KoUi  Mrs  llorh>ri  .iiul  llu'  u'.uln'i-  v  !■ 'kimjii'iI  iiiu  i.u  i  H)I>  a ilh  iSu*  n'nh'i  1)V  in*- it in^' 

mothers     Npocul  occiMoriv  s»kh  ;l^  .1  Il.iliinvri'n  p,iri\ 

MdiIk'in  vM'ic  gucii  jsMCiiKi.'aK  i.>  ili^  wnli  llu'ii  fliililii'ij  III  ttu'ii          .  I"t,'  iHCM'iivi' (il  ili«  vmnu^'i  Nil>tiiiK  \s .i^^ 
cncouragej.  I  he  inHucnLC  dI  iIu'  [iiwilior\  triiuimg  on  tho  y<uingcr  Mhliii---  li.is  hron  i»tii'  o|  I )A IM  l.l \  fn;i|,>i  vjukciii-  \W' 
have  callod  rhi>  'vcrtk'ul  ditf um. mi  '   .i  l.ihel  we  havo         tor  lhi»  cItciKol  l.'.ir  ^  Hut  lu.ii  spr;Mil  wjHiim  the  iuinily 

After  sevcrj)  months  i»t  fht'M*  ilivcrsi*  ai'tivitu-s  Hie  m(itht'i>  wcrr  in.i imhuv-d  l»>  ihc  ^.liiNMu.ifn  parluipanls,  ;ii  Uts\. 
iliinng  snack  time  and  iatci  in  kniic  gmup  or  selected  jctiviiies  tin»e.  At  i;isi  ihry  assisted  ihe  lejeiiers,  then  they  griidu;il)> 
accepted  increjMiig  roles  <it  rcspoiiMhihty .  SoiuetinKvs.  the  mothers  sh:iieil  lesponsibiiity  in  pairs  In  selected  activity  iinic. 
.dtcn  the  inot/iers  read  hooks  1..  the  i  hildren  'Ihe  chiliiri'n  eou(d  choose  u'lmh  /M)r»k  ffiey  wanted  tr»  hear  Knowing  h<nv  to 
read  a  hu..k  i-*  a  child  is  au  uiun»it.tiii  >ki1I.  and  not  so  easy  as  it  niighi  .enti  Ai  liu-  oiitNel.  jiiany  liad  ncvc  read  t<»  then 
.  hildren,  and  were,  nioreosei.  ^hy  :ind  iiielteciive  when  doing  .so.  We  hmiid  reading  U\  he  one  ol  the  niosf  valuahle  .ir.d 
inexpensive  learning  activities  that  could  be  carried  on  in  the  home,  it  is  gcunl  training  in  verbiili/ation  and  encouj aue-. 
interaction  between  mother  and  child. 

Through  this  program,  the  mothers  learned  to  observe,  diagnose  learning  needs,  and  facilitate  skill  development  in  young 
children.  Simultaneously,  there  u  is  a  good  dfeal  of  cognitive  and  affective  gr»twtli  for  the  mothers  themselves. 

In  Home  Program  with  Preschool 

The  .same  principles  ot  sccpience  and  gradualness  discussed  in  classroom  programs  ajiply  in  home  visiting  programs  Ihe 
sequence  might  be  as  follows  tl  1  Mother  is  very  dependent  on  home  \isitoi  A  strong  one-to-one  relationship  exists  C) 
Mother  is  slightly  less  dependent  on  the  home  visitor.  {})  Mother  is  more  independent.  (4)  Mother  is  independent. 

Building  a  Ntrong  relationsiiip  between  the  mother  and  the  home  visitor  is  vital.  This  means  that  the  home  visitor  is  a 
friend  who  listens  and  understands  but.  at  the  same  time,  does  not  pity  or  c(»ddle  the^niother  She  will  not  di»  things /<rJr  the 
mother.  Through  their  friendship,  the  home  vijiit{»r  helps  the  mother  learn  to  do  things  for  herself.  She  continues  her  support 
of  what  Ihe  mother  is  doing.  Inii  she  does  not  take  over  what  the  mother  is  doing.  Wc  helieve  this  type  of  relationship  is 
e.xtremely  important  in  helping  the  mother  develop  a  *'can  do"  altitude.  The  ni(»ther  gains  more  confindence  in  what  .she  can 
do  as  the  home  visitor  allows  her  more  and  more  opportunities  lo  i\o  what  she  can  do  by  herself.  The  home  vi>ii(jr  has  to  he  a 
sensitive  person  wh»>  keeps  her  eyes  and  cars  constantly  open  to  learn  more  about  the  m(»ther  and  how  she  is  progre.ssing 

We  have  met  with  out  niotliers  (Mie  hour  a  week  in  their  own  homes.  At  the  beginning  ol  the  hour's  lesson,  the  mother 
and  the  child  perform  a  task  that  has  been  reviewed  during  the  week.  I  he  home  visitor  conducts  the  lesson,  which  usually 
includes  .m  .ution  singmg  game  It  is  not  uncommon  for  cjther  ehildien  eiilier  iiienibers  of  the  family  or  iieighl»ors  (<»  sit  in 
ind  enuty  the  tail.  SikIj  parlu'ip.irioii  sometimes  etfcets  children  outside  ilte  laniily.  and.  in  sui  h  .1  case,  ue  have  an  exampli 
»'f  "hitri/t.ni.d"  d'ftusion**   ilie  ettects  n{  intervention  being  spread  within  the  iin mediate  comi;,.i....'y 

Heading  a  storv  u  01  ten  .1  ptri  ot  the  hour  The  home  ^^lsitor  111  this  iii.innei  seivcs  as  a  nnnie!  for  the  moiher.  who  u  dl  he 
assigned  bo^k  rciding  diiniii:  ihe  \\eik.  \tter  the  bj»ok  liA  been  re.ul.  a  lelevaiil  activity  may  tollow.  N<i  opportunity  is  Ium 
to  rcvievv  the  numbers  jnd  kiiuK  o{  cli.iraeters.  the  scqneiii.e  of  events  in  the  vtory.  and  the  cilur.  and  shapes  that  were  used 
IIk  home  visuiir  makes  a  specul  eilort  to  integrate  her  intervention  strategies  int4>  the  already  eslublishcd  Kimie 
sjiuufion  I'.'lli  .paiially  .ind  leinpiM.illy  The  teaelnng  niafertals  used  aie  otteii  c(irrinu»ii  liouseliolil  ilciris.  Ilei  visiti.N  take 
pldce  ut  a  luiie  when  it  is  voiueiiienr  for  the  inofliei.  livery  elfort  i>  aiuud  at  making  the  inoilier's  involvmeni  v^rllh  our 
program  a  fielp.  not  a  liiiidiaiuc. 

Ot.jNi-  r:'K    a  nil  Hie'  v..>ik  diiriiig  the  scheduled  lime.  Il  ihe  l.illiei  is  lunne  he      .1  •.\'lMMi(id   iH.  imkIc    Ii  iIk 

,11.1. Mil  I-  •»•.  u-  ?ln-  li'\4  i  .  ^,  .rcii  ihein*H'rs  I  it  l)ie  l.iiiiily  Ihe  Ihiiiie  ■  I*  n  in  luriMsbes  th.iit  V.  M  I:  '.un.ililc  iii.ii  rul  X  u.Ii.m 
pl.islK  hl.'.k*  il'.ii  i.in  »ie  jiife.j.'.il  on  1  string.  In  liei  lutnic  classi oniii  i^n  li"iiie  viMlm  (nmtj  on  in.i miiiioii  le.iiniiiL:  b\ 
•he  p.iKiii  .Old  laigel  child  wiij.      '.Ailing  I'ther  inenibeis  ol  the  family 

.Sutisexpi  T.i  iessDH-.  in  ih  h-mjc  enable  the  home  visitor  to  deal  wiili  ilie  mother's  mdivulit.il  problem-,  --ne  iiiav  !ieed 
tiinhcr  msiruvti  'fi  -^w  hov^,  '.^  notu.ite  her  ehildieii:  anotlier  may  ncid  e\tra  practice  m  UMdiiig  books  .tr  \viirking  with 
iiuinbiis 

I  lie  go.iK  t, •:::!•  I'.  :  i.eis  ..•  : \\j  li.>nic  are  ulenl  al  l«'  those  tor  tiie  ^  '.in  .D'Mii  iiuutiei-.  !f  »>  >'li  msl;i fiv.es.  n-n  el!-"  •  .  '1 
iiu  r--  I ,  t.M.pvi  ix e  .iM(!   .  m. e 
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Wf  h.-ivv  rctcnllv  /injshctl  i-xu-nJi/i^  tlownw.ird  our  hi)MK'  vjMhu  prognim  wiih  pr;'sch(^i)!i.TS  to  work  \^jlh  mothers 
und  their  infants  s  moruhs  in  i.s  monihs  Bot»innin^  this  tMily  represents  ,i  truly  preventative  iippr«^j^h  to  workmg 
with  children  who  rtKf>  inci  develop  i  ihK-.-iiinii.il  tfiCf teult ies  Within  ilie  next  several  months  u  c  shjll  hegin  j  program  'A-orkmg 
with  toddlers  in  multiple  i  hihl  l.inulirs  jv,  .m  e\teusion  oi'  this  wt.irk. 

In  the  infant  study,  inritor  deveU^pfnent  ami  (ithor  aspeets  of  physical  growth  siu  h  as  crawling,  walking,  teething,  growmg 
•  ot  hair.  etc.  were  observed,  and.  wlu  re  po^siliie.  l.icihiated.  C  ommerei.illy  available  l<iys  were  carefully  selected  so  they  could 
provide  the  most  appropriate  siiinuliiiion.  One  example  was  the  Busy  Box.  A  wide  variety^of  fine  motor  skills  were  needed 
for  this  very  popular  toy.  While  the  children  explored,  the  mothers  were  encour.iged  to  say  action  words  (push.  pull.  turn, 
spin,  slide,  pull  open,  dial)  as  well  as  to  state  the  names  of  t)\Q  objects.  \\  the  same  tune,  emphasis  was  placed  on  home  made 
materials  and  retrieval  items  that  could  t'ostci  development.  Different  sights  and  sounds  could  come  from  a  juice  can  covered 
with  conlaci  paper,  ^ind  niled  with  paper  clips.  ')  he  infant  shook  the  can  to  sue  if  it  contained  some  interesting  sound  or  to 
see  if  it  was  empty. 

A  great  deal  of  eye-hand  coordination  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  infant  to  use  the  wooden  peg  bench,  and  the  infant  is 
abie  to  hear  the  pounding  sound  ot  the  knock  on  wood.  The  mothers  became  more  physically  involved  ss  they  became  more 
secure.  In  training  each  mother,  the  honu-  visitor  systemaiically  elicited  increasing  involvement  of  the  mother  in  the  conduct 
of  activities  until  the  mother  became  independent  of  the  home  Visitor  in  serving  as  an  educational  change  agent  for  her  infant. 
The  home  visitor  suggested  activities  that  were  feasible  in  the  context  of  the  household  routine  and  the  life  style  of  the 
family.  Activities  were  planned  which  were  compatible  with  the  amount  of  time  and  money  that  were  available  and  activities 
that  could  involve  several  members  of  the  fanjily.  Outdoor  activities  were  designed  to  permit  the  infant  to  explore  in  his  yard 
and  gather  leaves,  sticks,  rocks,  grass,  din.  and  flowers,  in  order  to  examine  things  from  the  outdoor  environment.  Each 
infant  had  a  picture  card  file  of  objects  cut  from  magazines  and  put  on  5  x  8  index  cards  by  his  mother. 

Mothers  were  trained  in  reading  a  hook  to  a  child,  and  in  pointing  out  the  pictures  to  the  infanU  Conversing  with  the 
infant  was  continously  emphasized.  1  he  mothers  found  that  there  are  innumerable  ways  of  soliciting  and  reinforcing  infants* 
verbalizations  that  foster  language  devdupnicnr. 

The  focus  of  this  particular  program  was  on  infant  growth  and  development  in  terms  of  gross-motor  development, 
fine-motor  development,  coi^nitive  growth,  language  development,  and  personal-social  competence. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to'coinment.  briefly,  on  the  role  of  the  parent  trainer.  As  you  have  seen,  our  parent  trainers 
have  in  most  instances  worked  mside  t>l  the  hoiiK-.  We  have  referred  to  them  more  often  as  home  visitors  rather  than  parent 
trainers.  The  parent  trainers  are  bachelor  dejirec  level  people  whom  we  regard  as  professionals.  We  have  also  used  para- 
professionals  in  other  studies,  (he  paraproti-sMorials  have  been  parents  from  the  original  study  who  demonstrated  both  the 
desire  and  the  competence  to  niuve  into  ihi^  role.  Whether  professional  or  paraprolessional,  the  role  of  the  home  visitor 
requires  a  unique  combination  of  characterisi ic^  and  competencies.  The  parent  trainer  is  a  resource  teacher  a  model,  a  rein- 
forcer,  an  organizer,  a  friend,  and  a  conlidante.  Mrs.  Hardge.  one  of  the  original  parent  workers,  often  refers  to  the  very  thin 
line  one  treads  upon  when  venturing  mto  ilic  territory  of  the  home.  Often  the  parent  trainer  must  make  decisions  on  the  spot 
which  have  far  reachmg  repercussions.  Ihese  are  the  considerations  one  must  make  when  selecting  staff  for  this  very 
important  position. 

I  have  described  an  appruacii  lor  wcwkmg  with  parents  which  we  are  quite  excited  about.  The  following  DARCEE 
publications  are  available  upon  re<]  lest  f'r(mi  these  materials,  one  can  gain  a  more  thorough  explication  of  our  approach. 
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I  have  had  many  convc^rbations  with  parents  who  expressed  deep  and  anguished 
concern  over  the  problems  they  were  lacing  with  their  maturing,   retarded  child 
and  were  desperate  for  guidance  and  information.     The  sudden  realization  that 
the  child  was  reaching  maturity  witih  little  or  i;o  understanding  of  the  physiological 
changes  taking  place  and  no  notion  of  how  to  appropriately  control  the  sex  drive, 
posed  a  real  dilemma  for  the  entire  family*  and  ofttin  resulted  in  serious  school 
problems,  with  the  fear  that 'they  would  spill  over  into  the  community.     I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  of  their  concerns  and  guidelines  that  I  have  found 
useful  in  counseling  with  them. 

PARENT  CONCERNS 

1.  How  to  impart  information  that  will  help  them  to  handle  aggressive  sexual 
behavior  that  may  have  grave  consequences. 

2.  Lack  of  sophistication  and  vulnerability  in  heterosexual  situations. 

3.  Influence  of  dating  siblings. 

4.  Inability  to  undervStand  and  connect  the  sex  act  with  pregnancy  and  its 
social  consequences. 

5.  Frequency  and  intensity  of  masturbation. 

Parents  of  children  who  were  retarded  with  no  physical  stygraata  and  who  were 
functioning  at  the  upper  limits  u£  their  classification  had  further  concerns: 

6.  Lack  of  choice  in  dating  partners. 

7.  Marriageability  of  child. 

8.  Opportunity  for  the  expression  of  sexuality  citlicr  in  or  outside  of  marriage. 

9.  Lack  of  birth  control  information  and  huw  to  use  it. 

GUIDELINES 

If  a  good  relationship  has  been  established  between  the  child,  his  parent, 
and  the  teacher,  the  teacher  will  be  the  one  most  often  approached  for  guidance, 
since  she  is  the  one  who  will  have  the  most  continuing  contact  with  the  child 
beside  the  parents.    However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  you  cannot 
"give  answers"  but,  you  can  help  a  parent  to  "think  through"  a  problem.  You 
cannot  know  the  imtimate  family  relationships  and  what  influence  they  might 
have  on  a  given  behavior  problem. 
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1.  Be  empathetic.     Realize  that  parents  oC  "normal"  children  also  have  their 
share  of  problems  concerning  sexual  utliics,  but  that  retardation  is  an 
extra  burden  for  the  iiarciil. 

2.  Ri'cognlze  ihv  f:ict  that  ihe  parent:  j  .s  ^''i^^K  to  he  involved  with  liis  child  from 
his  own  point  of  view  and  irom  within  thi*  lamily's  own  belief  structure* 

3.  However,  emphasize  the  fact  that  if  the  child  is  expected  to  become  a  part 
of  society^  on  any  level,  his  acceptanct;  by  others  will  depend  almost 
exclusively  on  social  beliuvior  that  does  not  deviate  t  rom  the  social  norms » 

A.     Help  the  parent  to  realize  that  acceptable  behavior  cannot  be  acquired 
in  isolation.    The  child  must  become  a  fully  participating  member  in  the 
family  constellation,  on  his  level  of  competence,  before  certain  cedes  of 
conduct  can  become  important  to  him. 

5,  Be  familiar  with  materials  that  can  help  the  parent  understand  phases  of 
development  so  that  he  is  better  equipped  to  impart  information  to  his 
child. 

6,  Be  fan\j.liar  with  agencies  to  which  you  can  refer  a  parent  who  needs  help 
with  a  problem  that  falls  outside  of  your  area  of  competence. 

-    )  . 

7,  Parent  meetings  are  an  excellent  vehicle  for  sharing  information  and 

many  times  can  help  to  give  direction  to  a  parent  who  is  experiencing^.,  \ 
a  similar  problem.     However,  some  parental  problems  are  of  such  a 
personal  nature  that  tlic  parent  may  not  want  to  share  his  problem.     It  is 
extremely  importartt  to  be  sensitive  to  such  a  situation  and  to  plan  time  for 
an  individual  conference. 
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chiMren  wiih  bt^havinr  deficits  tand 
isBappr^priate  behaviars 

Mjeit  Verdict 
Joan  Sueii 


M  \\  J.fniury  J 907  w  bchavioinl  f)n) 
gram  wa»  iiiitiaictt  ai  the  Cripplril 
Chihlicn*!!  Division  of  the  Univcrsily 
ol  Oregon  Meth'cil  Sthool  as  pan 
oi  a  nieclital-behavioraJ-cducational 
pilot  projcit  ill  mental  retarclation. 
The  l)ehavioral  aspeci  »>f  the  pro- 
gram is  ({cMgiit'd  to  train  parents  oi 
rei;jrde<l  children  in  methods  of: 

1.  accuratel)  observing  their 
rhiUl's  behavior  and  their  own 
behavior; 

2.  elimtnatinx  problem  i>ehaviors 
at  home: 

1.  btiildii:^:  up  ill  their  chihl  ap- 
propriate lK'lj:ivio)s  in  arc.is* 
Mith  as  sell  lu'Ij).  verhiil  conmui- 
iiii.iiifm.  MX  ial  tfaeiadion  and 
enioiiooat  leadions  to  stress 
siloaltonN. 

Addiiioii.d'aiuis  ate: 

1.  lo  dciriinioe  whether  uny  gen* 
etaliiiVs  I  an  Ik*  valid  :is  t«»  ty|>cs 
ol  piobJems  ;tnd  extent  ol  deli- 

,  cientie>  lel.ttive  to  parent  rep- 
ertoiiiN  in  liamlling  retarded 
(liildieii; 

2.  in  ir.»lii  p'.  isoniiel  J>f  var-ous 
div  iplioes  in  ohservaiioiiiil  terli- 
nitpics  and  hihavior  tlierapy. 

The  pieseni  paper  deMril>cs  a  pro- 
gram ill  wIimIi  trainees  were  in- 
volved ill  all  phiises- of  operation, 
daia  .nialysis.  and  ueaimcni  plan 
ning  and  tiTiplenientaiion. 


Staff  and  Facility 

At  present  the  stati  consists  of  psy 
chologist,  speech  paliiologist,  social 
worker,  public  health  nurse,  occu- 
py lional  iherapifii.  physical  thera- 
pist, research  assistant,  and  special 
;u  l)ievemeni  teacher — all  either 
trained  or  letciving  training  in  the 
use  fd  operant  techniques. 

The  fjicihty  includes  an  obser\a- 
iion  room,  a  playroom  with  a  one- 
w.iy  window,  two  office  rtK)ms  for 
interviewing  parents,  a  physical 
therapy  ro<)m.  and  an  occtjpational 
therapy  room.  Observation  is  also 
vione  in  the  child's  home. 

Conceptual  Frametcork 

The  child,  iti^  be  accepted  in  this 
behavioral-educational  phase  of  the 
progciif*'  must  liave  first  iindergone 
:in  intensive  multiple*disciplinary 
diagnostic  program.  Children  prcvi- 
ously  diagnosed  us  retarded  attend 
{he  medi(al  diagnostic  program  in 
groups  of  ten  for  two  hours  each  day 
lor  four  weeks.  During  the  four 
wcrk.s,  ttiey  are  observetl  by  a  |>edi- 
atric  nurse  anti  oiher  staff  as  they  en- 
gage in  group  activities  structured 
by  .1  sjiecial  ;icbievement  teacher. 
They  are  t;ikcn  Irotn  chc  observation 
n>oni  to  undergo  neurological,  pedi- 
,ut i(  orthopc(b*c  and  dental  dtag* 
hosts  and  irciitment  lor  any  physical 
problems  such  as  sci/ures.  dental 
problrms.  nutritional  problenns,  and 


visual  and  hearing  problems.  They 
aie  also  ev:)luaied  by  standard  nsy- 
( liologicai.  speech,  cKccipational  ther- 
apy and  physical  therapy  evaluation 
piocedures.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
the  siaH  confers  with  parents  to  in- 
form them  of  the  findings  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  the 
child's  schooling  and  continuing 
medical  and  dental  care.  The  goal 
is  to  assure  that  each  child  is  func- 
tioning in  an  optimal  health  state. 
.Selected  children  with  die  most 
severe  behavioral  deficits  or  the  most 
markedly  disruptive  behaviors  are 
seen  in  the  behavioral  phase  of  the 
program. 

TypCfB  of  Behavior  Treated 

Behaviors  explcjrcd  in  the  clinic 
inciucic  deficiencies  in  self-heip  skills 
such  as  drcvsing,  grooming,  feeding, 
toilet  c  are,  and  deficiencies  in  speech 
and  language  such  as  vocalizing  in 
jargon  rather  than  in  already  ac- 
quired speech,  echolalia.  and  low- 
rate  of  speech.  Inappropriate  be- 
haviors are  varied  but  have  incliide<! 
taturcmiing.  hitting  children,  and 
even  such  extremes  as  putting  eye 
glasses  in  garbage  disposal  units, 
smearing  fcMxl  on  walls,  etc. 

In  eacli  caMT  the  therapists  obtcerve 
the  chihl  closely,  pttipointciig  exact 
l>ehaviors,  the  comext  in  wbici)  \\\c\ 
occur,  the  current  scKcal  ccuist*- 
cprences,  and  the  |X)ssible  cc)ni|>eli«g 
responses.  Potency  and  variety  of 
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,(\ .iil.ililr  ifinliiMcis  MK"  as.sc»0il  in- 
ilr|»i-iitlftill\  I  hi'  proi  CiliMc  i>  I);im  iI 
on  iiptr.iiii  pniiii|)Ie>:  .sktiiiut 
(19:18;.  Ki)«»u  .iiid  Haer  Hul 
laiiil  .111(1  SkiniKT  (]9I>1^. 

Enlisling  Parentg 
as  Cooperative^ 
Effective  Therapists 

The  jMrciils  have  come  in  wiih  a 
pica  lor  hc\]f.  I  hey  hnd  thai  ihey 
taiuioi  handle  iheir  child  in  icriain 
siitiaiions.  Discipline  may  be  a  [>roi>- 
leni.  S[)aitualU .  when  ihey  see  that 
their  ihiid  is  lacking  in  many  areas 
ol  lt»i iii:nu e.  ilicy  become  worried 
and  Mck  lu  lp.  Theii  <  liiM's  be- 
h.txioral  problem  and  oi  defi( icncies 
ui.i\  !\,uc  i'i<hiM  cxcimletl  iIac  ihiUl 
from  Nihool  pri>grams  Or  M  irously 
inicrrJored  wiih  ihc  chi Ill's  progiess 
in  schcKil.  For  some  ianiilies  a  major 
poriiou  oi  adiviix  and  time  r&  spent 
in  aiiempts  to  rope  with  ilieii  (hild\ 
bcha\ior.  1  !ie\  may  even  have  cui- 
tatlei!  nurmal  social  aciiviiies  be- 
cause ol  einbarrd!»sment  ov*-;  their 
child's  behavior  and  their  inability 
to  co{)e  uiih  it. 

The  ilinit  reaiiire.s  parental  par- 
ticip«ui(>ii  sinie  inuiiges  in  the  cluld's 
behavior  are  dneciJy  related  to 
changes  in  parental  management  ol 
the  child.  Improvement  in  the  child's 
beha\ior  will  in  turn  reinforce  the 
parental'  attempt  to  try  new  a|>- 
proachesanil  res]M>nses  lo  their  chiUI. 

Interview  and  Observation 

Parental  participation  m  the  pro- 
gram liegins  whh  the  initial  inter- 
view. rhe>  ;jre  eiuotiraged  to  report 
to  the  sialf  ilietr  (oucern  about  their 
child  and  they  are  asketl  to  repoit 
!kituations  in  which  pioblem  be* 
hiiviors  occur  and  to  describe  how 
they  handle  them.  The  first  interview 
also  provides  an  opportunii)  to  ex- 
plain 10  the  parents  the  need  for 
clinic  and  home  observation  of  the 
child's  behavior, 

Tlie  parents'  repoit  of  their  child's 
behavior  serves  as  one  has  it  '  mc 
<!evch>pmeni  of  the  parent*'  own  ob- 
servational skills;  i.e..  staf?  observa- 
tion and  their  own  observations  later 
in  the  program  can  be  compared 
with  iheii  initial  report.  Tlieir  \cr- 
hal  leport  does  not  serve  as  a  basis 
for  giuiig  guidance  on  child  caie 
and  ni.iii.igcinent. 
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More  spfi  ifii  .illv,  wIumi  (ir>i  si-rk 
in^  help,  p.iiritis  nia\  )>('  .d)l<-  i«>  m'<' 
(piiu-  <l('.iil>  wli;i(  du-ir  <liihhrii  ,ui 
doing  pait  ot  tlic  tinu*,  but  ihcs  do 
not  have  a  ih\u'  over-:ill  pjdiiic. 
Tliey  are  generally  so  lontcrncd 
about  sj'ecifK"  nuisamc  hcliavioiK 
that  tliey  frctjueMily  fail  ii>  n.tu^m/(' 
signifii am  ^.liiis  in  .iditpt j\r  ^kills 
that  are  possible  loi  iheii  (liil<l  Tor 
insHMUc.  a  <  hild  wlm  the  i^c  i>l 
lour  ( oiiliiiiics  to  be  spot  mi  led  in 
his  inoiliei,  im.i>  o;  « lisioii.ilK  )mU 
some  lood  in  his  rndiuh.  I  he  p.iicnt, 
never  havini\  Inokrtt  d<*wyi  (hr  fiKtr- 
i'ss  of  Ivntfiirii^  (tt  rat  into  MuaU  steps, 
does  not  :.ee  tliis  as  an  a]>}n.>\iiM;i 
lion  bu(  t)idy  as  a  messy  hai>it  ol  an 
inic(M)peiati\t:  child.  .\lsr).  lew  p.ji- 
ejMs  rc<of^oi/c  .f  relationship  iK-fuccn 
the  (hilil's  Inliavioi  jind  then  k- 
spoMsc  ro  it. 

Clinic  Observations 

The  ^eitin^  cvcni  «ii  i«miic\»  oi 
whif.h  behavior  piobtenis  odtn  (an 
be  iepli(aic'd  in  ii  iab  session,  -to  ili.ti 
the  child's  beha\ ioi.s  <  an  In* vi  d 
as  well  db  the  p.ircnrs  u^sp^^iI^(!s  to 
the  child.  l*i»r  cxainptc,  a  iliiUI  ni.i> 
scream  or  cry  when  his  nioilicr  j»i\('s 
him  a  (oniniand  oi  fall  on  die  fl(»or 
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.ind  Imo^  his  head  when  .isked  a 
<|(ies(ion:  he  ni^iy  Ini  the  p.iiein.  t»i 
kno(k  ovn  liirniiuie  .is  ilu  p.oeni 
MMil.s  a!;>iu\  bni  not  while  die  thtlil 
jijiiy>  with  hej  he  jn.>\  poke  an 
other  (liild  who  is  leieiving  p.irciita] 
at  tent  ion.  1  licsi*  lieh.(\ioi  s  <  an  Ik: 
i(;p!i(a(L'd  b)  insfitiiiing  die  p.ueni 
to  ^ive  a  <ortnnant|.  ask  :i  (piestion. 
I  (M(l  to  (lie  t  hild.  pi.iv  wiili  the  <  hild, 
(II  lead  .ilotie  and  not  lespoinl  to  the 
tInliL  ^■\{ .  In  (his  i\a\.  obsd  \  .il  ioiiH 
(.111  he  dt.Mie  :\s  ht  (he  spei  ifi<  ton- 
(( Ai  in  windi  (eiiain  Ixdi.iviois  o« - 
(  nr.  :iN  well  IS  lo  I  lie  i  etnlon  ei  s  that 
maintain  those  U'haxiois. 

A  I. til  ^<■ss^on  .lUo  pi'ividcH  iiii  (ip- 
poitntiity  to  e\;tlii:ne  ihi-  pouin\  ol 
p.ncMtal  .itieniion  as  a  leinforMM  lot 
(he  <hi)d.  J'his  is  .k  i oinpJis!ie<)  by 
( >hsei viiig  du'  play  behavior  o|  .i 
(hild  :nid  nKuliei  .iiid  i  <*<  oi  din^  data 
icg.nding  lie(|neii(\  .tnd  oi  duration 
o(  .1  paMiMilai  lespoiisc  (lass  fi 
(ould  lie  time  spent  plaviii^;  with  a 
p.nti(nlat  io\.  tinu*  spent  in  one  set 
tion  nl  the  room  as  opposed  hi  an- 
other, eic.  The  iiiother  is  then  in 
stiiMir'il  i«)  lespoiid  to  the  ilitltl 
\vheiie\ei  a  sp<-(  ihrd  U'liavidi  (Mints 
.ntti  to  withhold  I esponding  whon 
.in\  (mIki  lirfia\ ior  (K  t  III  s  Ilu*  p.o 
«  ent  is  also  tdid  dun  v\lien  she  dtu  s 
respond  she  should  iiv  to  eiKoni.ige 
i/ie  <\\{U\  by  joining  him  in  h<s  at  • 
iivitv.  ( oini'iient in^  what  he  is 
doing,  .mil  axoidin^  tiiittt/ing  the 
(  h lid  Ol  ^i  \  iii^  him  verbal  diM*4  lioiis. 
Miei  .(limit  (ivr  ininnies  a  lexeis.il 
ie(Initi|iie  is  t  iiipluu  r!  mi  whit  h  lite 
itii^inallv  leitdoiird  litliaviot  is  put 
on  <x(ni(ii(jn  (tlu  inothei  is  in- 
siMuted  not  to  ies|K>iitl  to  the  (hild 
when  the  lM.'ha\ioi  ap]K'ats),  and  a 
dilltreiit  ))lay  beliavioi  reitives  ai- 
lention  lioiii  the  niotliei. 

In  (his  wa>  ii  l>ecoiiies  dear 
wliether  the  parent's  atiention  is  re» 
inftMiing  to  a  <hild:  i.e..  wliether, 
wfien  the  parent  attended  verballY 
or  by  smile  or  tout  It  to  one  lK'ha\  itn \ 
this  iH'liavior  (ontiinted  oi  in(iea<>e<l 
in  fretpietuy.  In  most  casies  a  inoib- 
ci's  talking  to  a  (hild  while  he  w 
doing  a  pn//lc.  Itn  instaiwe.  is 
enough  to  insnn  that  he  ^«'iil  siay 
widi  the  pii//le.  II  hi  shil..  J  she- 
does  fioi.  he  will,  il  het  ..tteniion 
i>  teinloKing.  letiirn  to  the  pn/ylr. 
In  s(niH'  ( .ises  this  »-.  noi  tme.  A 
(liild's  i(sjM)nses  iiia\  be  leiiilonrcl 
b\  leiiniiiation  oi  ilu*  inoilier'^  al 
trniion.  In  nne  i  .ise  w  'ifii  ilir  mot  lit  r 
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jMft  II  >i  /,!  i/ir  <  ii»M.  In  1  i  hUi\  \\lt 
Im  I  iisrti  .iliiiNiVr  i.ili^U.ijk^C.  Mn\  .il 
*n\\<\  itiitcs  >itMjilN  li'ii  wli.M  W.IS 

itnili^  .IIhI  Ki'lll  Id  MillU'lilili^  ('Im'. 
^)lf^    ilt|lHI||.Hil>ll    WJV    jilll  tfJ^l'llllU 

with  (.1)  ilu  l.ic  r  (li.if  ill  ^(oHj)  ,(i  • 
|j\iiit  \   uhl'ii  .1   fi  .u  iu  )    li.iil  >.ii(t. 

viiiM  tftilil  flit  Uci  .Hill  Kf-iii  iniM  .1 
i.itMi  nin.  .iiiW  (li)        l.ii  i  iii.ii  ilur 

111^     fi'Milc    |)itM'|  \  .i|ll>ns  ifu- 

r.iilici  Jhd  iMoiluM,  uliiic  ihc  ihild 
uMs  sJi)j)j|H  jJ  nvrr.  Ic.ijn  ojj  his  l.i/ c. 
iriii\jii^  tt>  i.ci,  tiM'd  Mill)  snn.isni 
"Wrll.  iiink  .ii  tli.ii  ImiuIm )iiU'  Ih»\ 
ur'vc  ^oi  Isn  i  hi-  fine,  innilicr?" 
!  Im'  I  tiiK  iiiNiiti]  w.iN  ili.ii  vrihii'i/;i 
f'iitn  hoiii  .iitiihs.  hJikIi  ut  most  (hil- 
(lii*n  unulil  he  t  cinlon  iiig.  w;is  lo 
iWis  c  liiKl  .ivnsiviv 

In  ,iiu>ihcr  i.<sc.  itir  nioihcj  ;mtJ 
f.iilui  Ni.iinl  4hiii  ilieir  diiKl  knew 
hnw  (r>  walk  three  nioiuhs  hefore 
hr  woiilil  u.ilk  in  ilicir  prcseiuc. 
iI•'r^cml^  u'liiiivrs  infurmeil 

(linn  ih;ii  the  child  u.ilkcd  )>ut 
uoiiUI  wlu'iu'Vfr    his  p.irents 

niini'*r).  rill  \  ,iNm  indi(Wicii  ih:it 
if  theii  ifiiiil  voiah/cd  Noineiln'ng 
whi(h  Miiiiiili  J  like  ;i  \v'>im,  he  would 
iioi  r«  p«Mi  II  ir  cidicr  piirent  tx- 
pii'SHil  .in  iiiuicsi.  In  .i  Ncparatc  lab 
Mssinn  !m«  .'i  jKiirnu  wnc  insivuctcil 
(iii(Iividii.illy)   h»    jniii   ilicir  child 

.»ui\ii\  (jil.iMii^  wiih  ;i  toy  tele 
|)huiir)  .uij  III  %{iow  inii'resi  .nul 
lO'tiMtiid  (o  him.  t  h<'  (hiUf's  resp>nsc 
ill  i;n  U  i.ivf  w.is  to  xtup  ])].iving.  \iu  k 
ditnnh  .md  luro  N{i.iu.'.  in 

ilit'sr  i.tsrN  Kiviij^i  ihr  j*.ri  flits  ;iilvi(  c. 
without    t.ikiii):    niro   .ukujiH  that 
ilic'M  |iait-iii;il  .itieniion  was  .iveisivc* 
itt  ihi-  (hilil.  wiMihl  h.ivr  l)(.'en  ex 
priifd  III  U'lrsrii  thr  Ninj.inVin. 

Ill  ilir  iii.i|iMit\  ol  uiscs.  paicnrd 
(iicjii ioij  i>  ,t  -iiMiii^  iiinldner.  ajid 
du'  l.dj  ^^*»s||»n  »>rivt'\  \tt  di'iiioiisnatc 
lo  ihc  J)af(■tu^  die  clh'fts  of  posirivc 
ri-iidiiU ciiiciu  liT  .1  liiAire^l  i)eiiavi(>r 
and  u  idiholdiiix  pixiiii^  jeinldrre- 
iiiriw  lifi  an  uridcvirnl  htlui vi/>r, 

Uofff^  OhnervQtion/t 

\htiiiuuli  I'^MK  ( oiisinniTi^.  Ii(ini(* 
n()M'r I .UiMii>  |>t<i\t<h  .ar  mvainahle 
loiiiM  ol  iiditint.ii loii  .djoul  environ- 
mmial  ia<i(>i>  iW.ii  ud.tie  io  a  ihiWl 
.nu!  hit  hi'h.ixim.d  pioUlcnis.  Home 
ith^ci v.lnnn^  .iir  IiaMtl  nn  interview 
iiirnrtiiannn  alioiu  what  sftuadons 


SH  IM  II)  l>i*  im>si  n ouhhsrinie  for  diu 
\aiu\\\  in  dealing  wiih  lUv  prohieni 
tiidd.  flic  lime  (jeiore,  iluring.  and 
.iliti  tliiuKj  liet^neiidy  is  reltivynt 
loi  .1  with*  i.ingc  rd  lH*hiivifiraI  proh' 
Inns 

I  <t  picparc"  Inr  Innnc  uhservaiions, 
p.in  iMs  a'l  iiiht  dial  ihe  Maff  wants 
h)  dlM-rvt."  d:t  ip  <fiild  in  sittiitiimis 
uhi(  h  aie  as  iiaima!  as  p<)ssil>U*.  with 
ati  iiuitd^ei.s  ol  dse  lanuly  behaving 
ijjw.nd  die  ihiJd  as  ihey  normaily 
di^ 

Diif ;:  iioiae  i>h>er;idoii,  ihe 
ol)Mivci  takes  cither  a  Kiniun^  ref- 
und '»r  exaij  v(Tl;;dj/.aii<jns  anil  ui- 
liotis  oT\  in  it  Liter  visii,  h  rouni  of 
I  <'ii.nn  heliii\  iin>  lo  eacfi  ca^e  he 
i\  re< (mliiig^  not  iiijpfession.s  an<l 
\.jgui  ik'<<  rij)iinns  bm  actual  ov(ui- 
1  eni  rv  vei ions,  niovenien ts 
Iroin  io(nn  room,  streams,  hits, 
laughs,  hugs,  diicctions,  requt*sts, 
siafements.  etc.  and  in  exact  tern- 
por;d  sequent e.  During  the  lime  hai 
1)1*  is  recording,  lie  in  no  way  i.-ier 
at  ts  widi  the  p.ireiHs  or  tJie  child, 
niH  does  he  (ondutc  ajiy  inicrview 
iluring  the  i:onie  observation. 

The  obseiver  hjs  asked  to  be  com- 
pletely i^ored.  if.  at  first,  the  child 
approaches  him  he  may  say.  *  Tm 
working  now.  "  ant!  from  then  on  he 
mukeb  no  response  whatever.  After 
a  lew  minutes  the  t  hild  ipiores  him 
also.  The  parents  Irequenily  rejjor* 
difit  "this  is  just  about  the  way  it 
always  is."  Two  or  three  different 
(djservers  return  with  very  similar 
d;ita  from  separate  visits. 

Evaluation  of  Daia^ 
Treatment  Phin 

The  (il)sefvations  :)ir>v'ide  highly 
\\n'\  ifu  i n fonna \ whit h  ve.">  a 
(Miiicxt  iri  wlii*h  i-i  vitw  ihe  child's 
pi  rihlt'in.  l-'i»r  esainjdv .  one  child 
who  icportciHv  Ufvcrr  dul  as  he  was 
lolii  was  observetl  to  h  ive  lei  eived 
yy  (innmands  during  a  2(Kminme 
p?  ly  ^essi(Jn  When  the  child  igiicired 
lorjiinands  and  went  on  j>ijying.  the 
inoihcr  droj)ped  her  recjuest  and 
Miniiiiueil  [jlaying  with  him..  When 
tlu*  (hild  l:cgan  following  through 
»Mi  .1  (oinnKMid.  die  luttihcr  turned 
aKiy  from  the  child  In  ihh  way  she 
u.is  iic  tualiy  patting  "following  com- 
mands" on  exiinciitju.  Another  child 
who  yelleil  frecjuently  was  found  to 
Iiu  Ignored  'Alifn  he  sjiokr  in  a  nor- 
rn.d  voire  and  rc  spi-intletl  (o  when  he 
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yeili'd  \  ildrd  (hild.  whose  inoihei 
( oin[)|.iini*tl,  "Hi-  will  not  sji  stdl 
when  I  ie;id  H)  him.'*  was  obseivcd 
as  his  njcnher  "read"  lo  him.  The 
mother  gJivc  her  ifiild  a  series  cd 
ipiesiHHis  ;d)oui  words  th.ii  were  too 
cliihc(dt  l(»r  hiffi  and  then  severeh 
critici/i'd  Iiiin  ior  his  imoireci  an- 
swer.. When  his  sc^oinus  {•^(aiaI^d 
to  junipin^  in  the  air  and  shiieking. 
he  w,<s  toUl.  "O.K.  1  won't  read  to 
you  anymore.**  Af)paren(N  "reatling*' 
hatf  ficconie  highly  aversive  to  him 
anti  \k  fnid  learned  v^ays  to  termi- 
nate il. 

Children  with  serious  delavs  utdi 
self-helf)  skills  v>'ere  ivpn ally  c fin- 
fronted  with  situations  in  uhich  pai 
en  1 5  n  ifjci/ed  the  child  as  he  was  ai- 
ic-nijjting  <c>  dres."*  or  ft-ed  hiinselt. 
and.  when  the  child  ga\e  up.  the 
parents  dressed  or  fed  the  thild.  One 
nine  year  <ild  mildly  retardetl  child 
was  sj><Hjn-fe<i  by  his  mother  ,  a  foiii- 
year  t)ld  was  not  allowed  to  (ou<h 
fiiod  rven  at  meal  time  and  thii> 
never  went  ihn>ugh  lite  fingei deed- 
ing and  spoon  feeding  stages 

Speech    and  language  difficulties 
we  re  similarly  anal)/ed.  .\  thili!  who 
seldom   initiated  speeih   but  wJio 
echoed  was  observed  at  thiee  home 
session!..  Over  half  of  his  utterances 
were  echoed  hack  to  him;  e.^.,  when 
he  said,  "I  want  a  truck/*  rather  than 
bringing  him  a  toy.  his  mother  re- 
plied. "You  want  a  truck.**  A  foui 
yeaj-c>hl  girl,  who  in  speech  evalua- 
tions showeil  no  recognizable  sj>ecch. 
and  who  hatl  a  paitern  of  bi/arre 
hanti  movement.s.  was  (ihservr<f  in 
htrr  home.  She  was  an  only  child 
She  had  tio  toys.  Both  mother  and 
fat  he     '^iinifked  her   h.md  nicj\e 
nipnts.'ind  srnilod  when  she  imit.itetf 
In  three  one  to-twcvhoin  ses^^ons.  nor 
one  niieranre  made  by  eiihri  p«Tiene 
to  t.*;^-  'hild  was  recoginV.ihk-  a.s  .i 
woid  liy   either  til    iwii  oIim  rvei^. 
^Viihoui  a  series  of  home  fdiseiv.i- 
tions.  the  therapists  wt»uld  nm  h«i\e 
known  how  sinmgly  ♦he  child's  in 
vironmeni   supported   the  behavio? 
defic  its. 

Hy  iIk'  tine  ihrie  \o  lour  ilinii 
and  liome  .bser  vat  ions  have  l)etn 
completed.  iJie  ji;wc^nts  have*  r>tm'i \'ed 
/.fhe  effect  of  their  atieniion  cjn  i':c 
behavior  of  their  child,  and  have  dis- 
cussed these  observations  \n&  UJCra- 
pists.  It  is  at  this  stage,  a'  all  the 
small  parts  are  put  togeihe»  into  a 
whoJ^..  thai    rhr  paieius  can  helf) 
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iliniisr  u'li.u  piobleni  ihry  w.tnt  (o 
\Miil  nil  hut.  In  wIkk  cNicni  litcy 
vvaiu  to  tiuUuic  siUUn^s  ti\  iho  uc;U* 
iiu  111  ()l*iii.  .111(1  wlicdiei  iIm  )  wjik 
lit  si. Ill  wiili  (lintc  .MSsinns  (n 
wluthri  ilic)  w;iiW  to  bliiii  M  home. 

\\  hill  lilt*  |jjrcni  tit't  icics  io  work 
Mil  .(  (LU.iiii  pioiileiii  l>cli;ivior  oi  (o 
II \  vo  IniiUl  in  a  i)t:c\leil  bchaviiu, 
liu*  lit%(  question  lu  be  iiiibwcivil 
iiiiiNi  lit-  "\Vh;ii  behavior  on  ihv  p.nt 
oi  ihc  p*iiciit  will  we  lic'li>  him 
( h*ni^c  ill  oulcl  lo  allcr  a  bch.ivioi 
ill  ihr  (hilil.^'*  Whciher  or  iioi  ihc 
p.iit'iiu  will  wiihhoUl  uiteniion,  con- 

IMIi^rMI  nil  .(  problcill   bch.ivioi.  1111(1 

^jvc  i(  niil)  (.oiiiingeiu  on  bi;ha\iois 
tluit  jtc  iiuninpatibic  uiih  the  jjini)- 
*u  III  l>c'h;ivi(ji ,  (lepeiid«»  on  wheihcr 
ue  li.i\('.fniin(I  tl)t  purcnis'  iillcniion 
Ui  Ik  ri  iciiilorcei  lor  this  cliild. 

ill  \  where  |idieiitul  Lii[c?i(ion 
M  ,1  'jiiong  rcinlorcer.  icichiiig  ilie 
}i.(i(ii(  (n  withhold  uttciuiun  lontin- 
jL;t.'iii  nil  .1  jiroblcin  bchjvi<ii  is  <inl\ 
[i.iK  ol  tlic  M)l(inon.  li>  6()inc  (.isi> 
iltr  iti*>ii:ei  h.w  found  ii  difTunll  (o 
i(i\c  u. II 111  Iriviiiji;  ;([reiiiian  when  the 
(liild  is  doing  well.  T  he  p;itterii*k  oL 
tO)]>onse  uliich  involve  *'!eiiviiig  hiin 
.done  when  he\  uoi  ge[ting  into 
iinublt'.'  ;irc  so  !>irong  (hjt  it  h;is 
t.ikeii  sr\ci.il  sessions  to  ie;i(h  die 
ttinihet  (n  respond  to  die  child  .is 
he  heh,i\ing  .ippropriiiiely,  Oua- 
sion  dl\  «t  iherupist  hds  taken  ilic 
ifiild  into  die  playroom  and  work<'d 
nil  sh.iping  a  small  l)cl)avior  U!>ing 
sniial  iriidorcer\  while  the  nioihei 
.ind  another  therapist  watdi  and  dis- 
iiis'j  what  h  going  on.  As  the  mother 
seCs  the  iherapisi  ai  woik.  slic  is  cn- 
(ouiaged  to  try  diifcrciii  wa).s  of 
iitntiv.iuii((  Iiei  ihild.  it  is  as  she  uses 
die^e  p.iltt  rn>  and  as  tliey  begin  to 
>hou  K'siihs.  and  onU  tlien.  th;ii  she 
begins  Mj  tiiu!  the  child  himself  nioie 
reinfouing  to  her,  and  begin.s  u)  find 
inOiC  (onfideiue  in  working  on  prr)!)- 
ieiiis  aiui  building  in  new  l)ehavi()is. 
It  is  .a  (Ids  point  that  the  parent 
(.ni  ii>iudh  begin  to  see  small  ap- 
pioxiitiHions  lowaid  oiliei  ust  Mi!, 
desii.ililo  bth.Tviois  to  whidi  she 
( oidd  K'^pond  in  her  ( hild 

1  he  sMii.iiion  is  iiiwi*  t.iitKtdi  in 
laM  s  wiivie  paienial  aiitniion  is  not 
a  leiidoiiei.  Foi  one  thing,  when 
pairin.d  .iiteniion  is  not  leinfoning 
lo  a  (lidd.  the  pattern  ol  paimt  (hdd 
iiiiri.ulion  will  be  iniuso.d  be(  .tiise 
m.iiM  behaviors  of  the  patiiii  will 
fi.ivr  been  exiingnislied  by  .i  la<  k  of 
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resj)oii2»e  on  the  part  ol  the  ihild. 
IMay  between  parent  and  thihl  will 
be  absent,  and  the  paretUh  will  gen- 
erally inteiait  by  pnni>hing  a  duld 
.md  attempting  to  supjiiciis  an  oii' 
going  behavior.  VVIien  the  (hild  is 
not  actively  (  au.sing  a  distiirbam  c. 
the  parents  will  not  intervene  In 
diese  eases  the  paients  must  (nsi  l)e 
taught  to  u.se  poteni  extrinsi(  lein- 
forcers  an  J  to  pair  them  with  a  ( I.iss 
of  \erbal  .ind  gestural  rej»p<inses  nii 
iheir  ))ari  that  lan  eventual!)  lie 
used  as  leinlorceis.  '1  hey  must  ;dsn 
))('  taught  wiu-n  to  teiiilone  .ippioxi 
Illations  (owaid  nselul  behavi()i>  in 
.ireas  ol  gifK>ining.  diessing,  leediii^. 
plaxiitg.  and  talking. 


Typei  of  Treatment  SegBions 
i 

Clinic 

In  beginning  tre.itment.  the  most 
siueesslul  mei.hod  has  l>een  to  gi\c 
the  mother  a  ibanie  to  try  out  svig- 
gestions  while  in  the  clinic.  She  and 
the  thild  play  together  in  the  play- 
room under  observation,  and  she 
prat  tires,  lor  example,  re.iding  in 
a  child  while  he  is  sitting  still  next 
to  lici  and  not  attending  n>  him 
while  he  wiggles  around  or  leaves 
her  to  go  and  play  with  .something 
else  in  the  ro«)m.  'I'his  gives  hei  ex- 
pcrience  in  making  her  atieniion 
loniingent  nn  a  desired  beh.i\iot. 
.As  >oon  as  she  has  adomnlished  a 
marked  change  in  the  ihihi's  laic  oi 
silting  and  listening,  she  ran  discuss 
with  staff  the  methods  slie  used  and 
the  ways  to  use  them  at  home,  \ 
iniiowing  session  then  might  be  on 
a  more  marked  prf)blem  behavioi  ' 
such  as  whining,  latitruming  wlien 
given  :i  direction,  or  distrac  ting  die 
mother  from  a  fask  at  hand. 


Home 

Concurieni  with  clinic  sessions, 
ihc  stall  has  (onduded  lK)ine  treat- 
mem  Ncssic)us.  The  therapist.  havinR 
Iielped  the  family  de(  ide  what  prob 
leiii  to  work  on,  goes  to  the  home 
ond  o!)serves  tlieni  as  they  put  the 
( h.mges  into  efTet  t.  These  visits  aie 
iniidi  like  the  early  oliservations  ex 
icpt  tliat  nc»w,  with  definite  be- 
havioial  cimtingcMu  ies  plannc<K  dis- 
<  UNsions  will  hitige  <m  the  vv.iys  in 
which  the  patents  are  sudocding 


.uid  on  elements  ibai  deseive  luiihcr 
( fin^itleiatinn  oi  jmssible  (haM|;e. 

In  H.iwktns.  PiiiiMiii.  Sihwctd, 
.ind  Bijon  (WUUt)  .md  Alh.'ii  and 
Man  IS  (in  ptess)  delniled  stii<lieik«  an 
individu.d  set  ol  paienis  was  nained 
to  work  on  .i  piobli-m  tx'biivicii  ai 
huinc.  Ttie  pm^^i.mi  nndet  di%4  uv 
\inn  lierc  was  deselopid  lu  assist  u 
l.nge  niinilK'i  (d  p.ucms.  c.nIi  <iti«tl- 
Mig  with  a  ict.irited  ihild. 

It  is  (jbvimis  (h.M  paientK  ((Misti 
tnu-  a  large  porlifm  n\  a  diihr^  suiial 
(  nviroiiiiuMU  and  that  the\  Iuivocihi- 
iiiti  nvri  ,1  v.iiietv  f)i  p(Urin  iciii- 
{(>]  I  n  s  iirhav  ioi  s  wiin  li  aie  led  lowed 
(idiri  oi.Mlv(iien(i\  ni  niii'ot ioii.dl\ 
liv  one  Ol  uioii  .il  these  iriidoi((i>« 
will  in(ie.t>(  in  hc'tpieni\  whothei 
liiey  .lie  .id.ipii\e  oi  di.Miipti\e 
Teaching  p.neiiis  in  <il)s4'i\e  caie- 
lull)  .Old  i>)  lespnnd  .it  iiinrH  win  ii 
.idaj>tiNr  bdi.iM'Ms  .(ppe.u  in  ihni 
diild's  lepeil'tiu  will  iiu  hmh*  die 
diilir>  (  h.MUo  <d  le.nnmg  .(  siguiti 
(.ml  iiuinbrr'U  skills  Only  when 
(hild  has  hern  <d)sriNed  inteMding 
with  his  lainil)  (an  spec  iln  help  1h* 
given  I'nilnwing  the  isnlaiion  *(nd 
tie.nmeiu  n(  nnr  or  more  s|)enfii 
piobleins.  die  p.oems  (an  begin  to 
apply  ibeii  skilU  in  oiher  areas  of 
the  duld's  behavior. 

,\s  we  le.un  imue  ahniit  the  re|>er- 
mlres  (d  pawnis  who  ha\r  ictarded 
<hildreii.  ihnugli  <  .idi  <  asc  siill  wust 
he  Heated  .is  an  individual  instance. 
soMic  1)1  oad  p.Oieins  m*i\  apjHMi. 
Svsietn.itit  sttid\  ol  ((inunofi  piilalls 
should  aid  m  piaiiiPitg  thai  wdl 
help  p.iuniN  avoid  these  l)pt(id 
piohleuis 
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In  toe  i.iOHT  of  Jhc:  cm-:  ^     ;  '  '     >i  ' 
and   pievailing   prarace         r.i'Oi  .  -.vf^ 
home  care  of  ix?cn tally  ir:ii*tc<i       :  r 
a  re-exanii nation  of  llic  xit'iCA.  :V  :<'un^fi- 
ing  techniqiie  with  fci frits  n  nirtl. 
Until  recent  years,  aociiil  workers  in 
field  of  mental  retardation  were  pnaiiifiW 
located  in  insiiliitlnns  anil  I  '^i  iar  '-^ 

casework  with  faniilies  vya.v  mu.il^^  gc«iir  l 
around  the  problems  of  plactuicnr  (>i.»n- 
T^ing.    With  the  advert  of  ipfti^i  •.iinir..* 
for  early  diagnosis  and  cv.iluali;in  of  re- 
tarded   children.     aticr;tii>u    hhi/uvi  to 
parental  feelings  and  reactions  and  to  w.^ys 
of  counseling  parents  m.irc  satisfactorily. 
The  need  for  a  sympuhca^.  supportive  jp 
proad:  to  the  pj;rt  ii!*  '  v^  h  vr.  M  : 
li'hcd  'vwith  the  rrc  rgnin^n  virl        .r.;"  " 
of  the  regarded  child  is  dL-ep!f  diUiirhiM- 
to  the  CRofunctionini;  of  the  fjarent.*'    j  Mf. 
import;«nrr  c  f  ha^inc  as  rv.:-v,il"^    ^.      :it'  * 
edge  and  tvaiuaticn  of  xhv.  cf:ii  '  j  pr  >?  ir  t. 
as  possible  has  been  <^cccptccj  as  a  nrrc- 
sary  counts.'! part  to  being  able  to  p.i^vide 
a  meanirjgfu!  expIan?:ion        :J  •  r;*'-^'.::? 
of  Ihc  vhiM'-i  dllficaUv  «  -i  '  ♦ 

sideratioii  to  tiic  p^r 'iwa;  r^^j/jj:!  > 
cmotionil  involvemenL'.  r-i-ucd  i 
a  retard.-  .1  diii  I  ^ 

Social  workers  in  spri  i..it/  !d  riiiii.'3  aiT'l 
»ocial  agencies  are  now  dealing  no?  only 
with  tJie  areas  of  diagnosis  iocl  pJ ju:r/f;.»ni. 

•TIVIA  »CH1U>,  MSW,  U  CiiJCVJnfh  5iVf.iV.  i  /«*''^ 
Devtiof^rr^^nt    CUnic.    ChUdt'Tti'i  r.f  .'./); 

^ngf/^l.  r.,*:  'ruI/u,J.^r       5rc^-    '  *     ' ' 

of  Pedtalrics,  University  of  Scwhum  Culi/om<« 
MrdlcMl  School  ThU  pap^  woj  prej^nitd  at  the 
86th  «nnu/it  mr*t(ng  of  J^#  *r<c^n  AtAftcirttfon  of 
,tr.-  s  ■  -7  <ff»  V        C.'*>.  -^^rr  aO(^ 


..uH  wnu  Mil. ink  f>f  hrlpiiig  llic 

»;  invi/  .'(id  JmiW  ;ivc  <i»i^eihcr  riM^rr  coin- 
frn..rjly  iii^  ;).«.n-  i  ijc  purpose  of 
j>ro%idujg  inaxununi  benefit  to  the  rJiiid 
.I'cdi  to  br  nwfi  I'^fM-d  with  minimal 
.-iiiL-^s  10  loi.d  p.trental  nerds  and  family 
(linrtionin^f.  Both  iUr  cluld  and  die 
i.Tmilv  31*^  '  jrrd  with  imkint;  adequate  ad* 
j»i-%:Hirn{i   *o  in  Ou'  connnnnity  in 

whuh  i}.:  .  live.  linJrv.  these  ends  are 
»u:i«p»v...i  .M.u.iienani f  »"»(  the  child  in  the 
hiu.ic  server  liule  purpo^r. 

i'f.MV.sJonal   workers,    in   Bnppnrlinp  a 
j.htlr.sopiiy    ol   home   .aie    for  retarded 
riiildren.  nuisi  be  keenly  awnre  nf  the  ic- 
ft.oijsibdiiy  to  know  !io\v  lo  help  families 
r.t.^vf  f',o;M    with   :naxinuim  ease, 

;  .  .r  i:i;*er  p/OMosrs  fo  ^xanifne  some 
asj^crtj  oi  touiiseisng  wn.h  parenU  of  re- 
tar(l^d  (f:iii!rci!  i.ving  at  home  that  are 
.h-r-.;-."  .Mi-  pr^iitl'^m  -^y'l  that  may 

l.'.r  it*  .;r:i!.:« '.{..nd.i?^-  o;  n'>w  lO 

wfjik  ''-nn  U\t\c  Mnnlics.  These  observa- 
tions ajc  drai"?i  from  experience  in  coun- 
?  h'tr  i.irnnTs  recei- inc:  services  in 

!.         ;    .  -'-^  .v  -•■    C  '  O'C  the 
it.:.ir;:?;o  ?•  -pia:  '.)t         /^iifieh'v  The 
.i>    i»  a  dt.igno.su..  z^ui  counseling  center 
:;.  i^'.aMi)   ior  Te-«tiih  <'  'hildien  less  than 
-l    Tii<:  oLicrvaiftiii*  tiius  arc  related 
io  ihe  early  atljustmcnt  of  the  preschool 
chwd  .-.-vj  hi.i  famil/.  ahhough  tiiey  may 


*  >;.  .  l-i.-lt-i?  nra.  "CoiinvHnR  I'arfnlio?  Retarded 
r.^.:l;irv»..'*  CniiJ.cn,  v., J.  f..  No  6  (Novcuibrr- 
ij  -  }..-.  •'■  -.-J,.  I'Jl  'i\  >»rM|  AJrrandcr  Hrrih, 
■-.  :-,■.»  w  .ii  Faiciii»  ftruTrtftl  Cliinlrr  n." 
5<?riJ.'  nufk,  Vcl.  6.  No.  2  (April  1901),  pp.  61-66. 

8  A.  Wlieeler  Mandcibitira.  M.D..  'The  Mcinlng 
f,i  (h.-!  MK<tlyr  ChlJd  to  Purenu."  5oWdi  Caj#wofA, 
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Counseling  witJi  Parents  of  Retarded  C/iildrrn 


be  generic  to  the  pn)I)lcms  of  ihc  older  re- 
tardate as  well. 

AMBIVALENCK  OF  PARENTS*  FEELINGS 

Enormous  ambivalence  of  fcelinp  i%  evoked 
in  a  parent  when  he  learns  that  his  rliihl 
is  rcrarded.  Feelings  of  rejertion,  de- 
jection, and  disappointment  collide  with 
anxiun^  hopefulness,  do\d)i,  angci.  and 
self-pity,  Strong  emotions  of  g'lili  mix 
with  protective  p'rirental  reactions:  resent- 
ment, confusion,  and  insecurity  become 
pervasive.  It  is  this  ambivalence  that  char- 
acterizes initial  work  with  f.nnilies  nf  ir- 
tardcd  childien.  1  hese  cmillicting  emo- 
tions arc  never  completely  resolved,  as  the 
long-term  aspect  of  the  problem  and  the 
repeated  crises  that  stem  directly  fiom  the 
fact  of  tlic  child's  hatulicap  stir  up  the 
ambivalence  from  time  to  time.  To  help 
the  parent,  it  is  necessary  to  ferret  out  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  amliivalcnce  and 
help  him  to  build  on  these  so  as  to  find 
some  answers  to  die  proldem  imme<U.uely 
at  hand.  Thus,  and)ivalcnce  is  dealt  widi 
in  relation  to  the  immediate  crisis  situ, 
ation  on  a  reality  basis  ant!  by  focusing  on 
the  areas  that  are  conducive  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  family.  The  frdlowing 
case  illustrates  this  point: 

A  young  couple  had  just  heard  the  tliag- 
nosis  of  retardation  for  the  first  iit)^e.  In 
the  hostile  tirade  the  mother  loosed  on 
the  social  worker,  she  vchetnently  denied 
that  this  catastrophe  coidd  he  truc»  at- 
tacked the  doctors,  blamed  herself. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  outbiust,  sl^c 
cried  out,  "Nothinc;  I  ever  do  is  perfect. 
How  will  I  ever  be  able  to  rin'se  this 
child?"  In  this  pica  for  help  the  social 
worker  recognised  the  ni<ither's  imme- 
diate fear  and  denial  of  the  di:tgnosis  as 
7es\diing  from  her  shaken  confidence  in 
being  able  to  successfully  handle  her 
mothering  role  with  the  defective  child. 
The  positive  aspect  of  the  ambivalence, 
underlying  the  fear  of  inadequacy,  was 
her  intense  desire  to  be  a  good  motJier. 
This  was  an  area  that  could  be  worked 
with  realisticaUy  in  counseling,  since  she 
was  indeed  performing  successfully  in 
her  mothering  role  with  her  two  older 
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children.  1  Iw  huOiand's  support  to  his 
u'iic  w.is  rnft»ur)p,id.  VViiU  help  and 
ariitndin.d  rliin)'.'^,  diis  mother  was  en. 
ai)Ied  to  dejicnd  ;|^;aitl  on  her  own  inner 
suen^ths  and  reMMUces  in  (ojiing  with 
the  child:  this  in  inin  pavecl  tlic  way 
toward  belter  nn<lerstan(ling  of  the 
child's  limit.iiions  and  fieed  her  to  woik 
on  other  asjiefM  of  the  problem, 

A  factor  accounting  for  sustained  am- 
bivalence toward  a  retarded  child  is  that 
the  parents  arc<lepiived  of  the  opportunity 
ro  ])roject  any  hiame  for  the  problem  onto 
the  (hild  himself.  It  is  too  (lilhcnh  in  any 
ranonal  way  to  hlarne  the  child  for  his  own 
d(fe(t.  This  dilfcrs  Imtri  situations  in 
whiili,  when  social  padmlogy  exists  and 
becomes  reflected  in  distuibcd  parent-child 
rclntinnships  (for  example,  in  emotional 
dismrbancc  and  tlclin(piency),  the  parent 
realistically  is  al)lc  to  hold  the  child  par- 
tially responsible  for  a  share  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  serves  to  alleviate  some  parental 
ginit  and  lowers  resistance  to  accepting 
help.  In  tlic  area  'of  menial  retardation 
the  self-acciisatory  parent,  who  feels  that  he 
alone  is  in  some  way  accountable  for  his 
child's  limitations,  i.s  very  well  known. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  part  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  person  seeking  help  stems 
from  his  fceliuR  of  responsibility  for  the 
ptoblcm.  When  guilt  is  intensified,  the 
resistance  to  help  will  he  proportionately 
in(  leased.  l\rcnnsc  of  this,  tlmse  en- 
(leavr)ring  lo  help  |)arcnts  of  rctnrdcd 
children  must  he  aware  that  heightened 
resistante  is  usually  due  to  the  inwardly 
projected  guilt  nl  tlie  parent.  In  counsel- 
ing, this  guilt  needs  to  he  alleviated  and  an 
cn;phaiic  understanding  of  the  problem 
area  imparted  lo  lower  the  parent's  re- 
sisiaiifc,  freeing  him  to  benefit  £rom  the 
oifcrcd  help,  ^^ost  parents  hope  to  hear 
ar.  authoritative  and  sympathetic  endorse- 
ment of  themselves,  of  their  human  and 
parental  competence,  and  of  their  right  to 
blame  themselves  for  what  has  happened.* 

•  U  RanncT,  M.D..  "Parcnti*  Prcllngt  about  Re« 
larrtcfl  Chi  Wren."  American  Journal  of  Mtnltfl  D** 

/inVnry,  Vol.  57  (1953),  pp.  S75-579. 
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One  way  of  air.c'/.  ..^u' ;1 
p^trcnts  is  to  rounsrl  a^fiM  *  .  ,    ir  -  i 

inttryicwa.     Tn.ir.  hrli.:   r    :;  •'».! 
mutuality  of  f<'f:iir;5       i   ;/M'     i  '*  ;- 
shared  by  r.iM'.  -  '  •  .^if  -i 

away  from  im^rvKiuui  i-.i'.-iui  -u.  ..  iuiu^i- 
tion  of  self-Maine  f  n  -ir  i  M-i.'!*  :  i  A  .a» 
joint  inlervitw  tt^^w^it:"  -  •  ftrr:  :  .  i**'^* 
to  restore  tht*  r-..^r    •.     <  .   i  - 

mutual  conc'.'Tv.  Ur  /  -v^.  i.;  ».  : 

parents  are  bciicr  a^/i*-  .j  <»" 
strengths  to  handle  criM*  , it. Al. 
ihough  mothers  are  gencrniiv  ^.w.ur.icd 
with  the  major  care  of  ?h  UJ.:.  )0,irj;i,;;i- 
ment  is  a  joint  reHpon:»i ? ^ iiy  < i>>th 
parents.  Too  often  the  fatcirr's  lOir  and 
thare  of  responsibility  arc  oyt;iooki:(i, 
especially  when  it  is  «.'^e  moih;-/  -  .iO 
sumes  the  task  of  takir.g  thr  oSt)  <  i-ri  his 
medical  care  and  iranaaiitiing  tnc  '.itJical 
information  and  ativicc  lo  he;-  iiu36.iiid. 
Joint  interviewing  frequently  si-rvcs  as  a 
device  to  engage  the  father  actively  and 
to  give  due  consideration  to  hi.i  roncerna 
and  attitudes,  as  well  as  to  those  oi  his 
wife.  Counseling  parent?  tr)i?eihcr  u 
portive  and  enables  thovii  so  couce-itratt 
their  energies,  not  as  miu  h  on  uix.  huiUeai 
searching  for  why  fhis  hrpprn.*!  it> 
them,  but  more  productivei;/  on  ^K)tv  the/ 
can  better  pcrforra  in  their  parenia!  mles 
in  order  to  benefit  their  :hIM. 

CHANGkS  REQUIRED  Of  PA^^i^WTiS 

The  hard  renlity  (hat  nei-da  tr*  be  *ar<.(J 
is  that  with  rhe  pres-'iic-'  of  a  ;r;j.de4i 
child  the  (jirAh/  1%  n-^  K  'h<*  «;^rue 
it  cannot  be  reronstruc-id  'j:*  •  '^^'ai  N 
the  arrival  and  imi)ar?  oi  K^e  <)i.'c.t:ve 
child.  Perhaps  ibc  yr/s  gMVvrv  didi- 
culty  that  needg  ?o  be  rcsoU-M  iii  ihc  v^^.-'tt 
seling  proccsi  is  the  changes  requirca  ot\ 
the  part  of  the  parents  io  race*  On  Afhfc^^i 
needi  of  the  retarded  chiu\  Thi-  •  oiic? 
conflict  wiih  parental  tunctionir.[i  iha*'. 
heretofore  was  considrr-rd  *Arisi?cicrv 

«  J.  Olil  und  N.  M.  G*:ri>c7.  "jf.^nl  Ini^r.*^?^  ir-ft 
A  Tr«»immt  Technique  wJUi  MnHul  PA^UKr*.** 
5oW«i  Camfofk,  Vol.  41.  No.  2  (rebrucifT 
pp. 
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OSiji  (he  nu^ii  i -"»rni  of  (he  retarded 
rhliii  ;.i"i.'ivc  .•  !•;  !tr  jmrnf)  as  being 
no  (!ii'?fM.j  .fv-P'  prrfonnanre  with 

iv.ii  .  •  »' !< Ml nscling  needs 
U:  *ti.  I  it'-?  i'  .  helping  parents  to 
aec  «.  i^M:..  ;     wrl  trclings  relative 

{o  t'.y:'  :,\\  n  .t  f»ri  st:  have  indeed 
ihi:*.'  '  'U<,'v.  >'c  Kal  behavior. 

'  s;n.u  .'.i  .^»nrd  constantly  of 
.i'.'.'.'ii  M .i  iliiims.  The  dis- 
toe  \i^'>'•''.  »  is  rrcacin;;  was  up- 
•jrT.-.  .:.  M  «   •  r.^-usriiold  and  the 

ni'^ih/.  ^Vlt  '<'i  >vi!'s  end.  The 
pa  -  :.:-,  v'.iu  ..:..ir,p;  ?<>  feci  that  to 
Kecfi  t  .c  ?.Jii!  1  '  •  0-'^  home  was  almost 
impwii.L'c-.  'I  •  -^t'lher  stated  she  was 
hanilii  r:;  ,»»cri»iim  i>eli»vior  exactly 
3S  UaCi  ,n  ii'tr  ^?ast  ropeii  with  similar 
bcliR»'»or  in  ^i^m  al'lrrr  child. 

Cio:  -:  Tirif.j?.t':)ii  sfveaitd  that  in 
it..iiiv  nu:  iiU'iit-  .',  tat.gui  iip  in  her  dis- 
appointnent  and  her  attitude  thai  a 
mcntaliy  retard,  d  cliiid  was  totally 
wonhless.  considered  the  child  not  worth 
botliciing  to  ducipliiic.  Also,  the  father 
wart  uTiAMr.fK>a*ve,  leaving  all  discipline 
in  hi-^  rfii'Z  iieiice,  clie  mother  re- 
spo:jfie^S  »o  ihc  i.?ntr»ims  v/ith  anger  and 
hc»l^*cvi.:.c  ii(.  waa  ptrmitting  herself 
V'l  Ui.  tiKini]  .tiau-.l  ;hc  child.  The 
yoiing^tci.  iia^nig  no  external  controls 
pu:  <!..  h'l  hi»!:av:o»*.  became  increasingly 
:iif'..  ill.  This  pave  vnlida- 
((o:i  ..'V  'ovv  v:iiut:  nU  vd  Oil  him  by 
his  TT.nth'fi*. 

Wir  r  ^'i'^r  ir.M?SeE  ,o:ai;'.v'i  some  insight 
an-*  uriii'T^^-. '-iiof:'  ih^t  was  rca<:ting 
a».:*crc*M'v  .  ,ivi^\  i'.'^'..  tn  her  nor- 
r.v..-  r  l;'«.r  • 1'"  iy-r^aw  ir*  tope  with  the 
'i.'-c' bletii  -  ^.^r  A-  Ir  -csteem  increased  with 
he:  I" ore  ""O thrive  map.j(?fment  of  the 
rivhl  ^:'ditii/rs  iather  was 

hi'ipe*^  <c  p.iiii^ipa'e  more  meaningfully 
in  ihi'  chjl.i'a  tii.icipline,  thereby  giving 
htii  wife  j^!.w;}ion.i;  support.  As  the 
ch'hJ  3  b<  ii.\v!!'.u  improved,  tlie  parents 
'I  T/JT'^  a  ;)> 'leciii  i ioo  of  him. 
Thii  j;;  rvm  hc!p<Mi  tiicm  lo  evaluate 
i>tt»-^'"  Lhfr  ror.^i.'^i.rrabic  potetitiai  latent 
in  tr.-.'i'  iniidiy  r^rartJed  son  and  to  en- 
joy a  more  fuvorabit  relationship  with 
him  lu  she  homt-  •iiuation. 

Soy:tal  Work 
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Counseling  with  Parents  of  Retarded  Children 


The  resistance  and  ambivalence  of  the 
parents  in  counseling  are  amplified  .^Iso  by 
ihc  nature  of  ihe  new  itrcsscn  encountcr':d 
merely  by  virtue  of  being  the  p^trent  of  a 
retarded  child.  The  problem  of  keeping 
the  retarded  child  at  home  is  determined 
by  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  sibling  re- 
lationshipsp  social  status,  family  attitudes, 
the  degree  of  deficiency  in  the  child,  and 
lo  on.  These  are  all  potential  problem 
areas  and  the  ability  with  which  problems 
that  might  arise  in  these  areas  are  handled 
and  solved  vary  from  family  to  family, 
situation  to  situation. 

The  new  stresses  arising  from  the 
presence  in  U\e  family  of  a  retarded  child 
are  not  pathological  as  sudh,  but  should  be 
viewed  as  a  normnl  complement  of  prob- 
lems for  the  situation  that  may  alTert  the 
parent-child  relationship  and  to  which  ad- 
justments need  to  he  made.  When  a 
pathological  situation  (i.e.,  divorce)  is  im- 
posed on  a  family  and  is  disruptive  to 
family  functioning,  the  focus  in  counseling 
must  be  directed  toward  the  realistic  prob- 
lems that  occur  as  a  result  of  the  pathol- 
ogy.»  It  has  been  pointccl  out  that  the 
presence  of  a  retarded  child  in  the  home 
is  often  a  precipitating  factor  in  individual 
or  family  maladjustment  or  breakdown/ 
The  family  that  is  able  to  adjust  satisfac- 
torily to  the  impact  on  it  of  a  retarded 
child  has  also  lo  deal  adequately  with  the 
many  normal  problems  that  occur  in  rela- 
tion to  the  situation.  Their  attitudes, 
feelings,  care  and  management  of  the 
child,  and  the  like  must  all  be  taken  into 
account. 

These  normal  problems  aticndinf;  liie 
presence  of  a  retarded  child  in  the  home 
must  be  dealt  with  on  a  reality  basis  to 
permit  the  best  possible  solutions  to  be 
cITertcci.    Some  of  these  problems  arc  met 


•  H.  Pannor  and  Sylvia  Schlld,  "Impact  of  DIvokc 
on  ChMdrcn."  Child  Welfare,  Vol.  59.  No.  2  (Frb 
ruary  I960),  pp.  6-10. 

•Robert  M.  Nadal.  "A  Counseling  Program  for 
Parent!  of  Severrly  Retarded  Preichool  Children." 
Stxlai  Cauwork,  Vol.  i2.  No.  2  (February  1961).  pp. 
7MI. 
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ofirn  ill  oilicr  h.uMlir.TppiriR  conditions  of 
cliildhood:  the  increased  (Icpendcnce  of 
the  chiUt  on  the  piticiu.  confusion  nnd  lack 
of  fniitriirNs  in  medical  diKgnoiii,  crumb- 
ling of  piucnMl  iispiriuions  for  (he  child» 
reh.nhiliiation  and  training  problems,  and 
the  like.  However,  there  arc  some  con- 
ditions that  occur  uin'quely  in  the  case  of 
the  menially  retarded  child  and  his  parenU. 

One  solution,  which  is  culturally  sanc- 
tioned, is  of(en  freely  available  to  parents 
of  the  severely  and  moderately  retarded. 
This  is  the  oppoilnnity  lo  relinquish  re- 
sponsibility for  r;ire  of  the  child  to  an  insti- 
tution if,  considering  the  degree  of  his  in- 
tellectual iinp.niinicnt,  the  child  is  eligible. 
Granted  that  phiremcnt  holds  the  parents 
to  a  niochVnm  of  responsibility  and  is  in- 
deed an  appropri.nte  solution  in  many  situ- 
ations, theic  siili  is  a  need  for  recognition 
that  ilu's  .ilieinaiivc  presents  conflict  for 
the  parents  and  may  impair  efforts  to  effect 
a  .surcessfiil  adjustment  in  tlie  home. 
From  the  time  that  parents  are  told  that 
their  child  is  eligible  for  institutionaliza- 
tion the  ambivalence  about  the  child  and 
the  problem  increases.  Again,  this  ambi* 
valence  needs  to  be  handled  in  counseling, 
with  the  focus  geared  to  the  positive 
aspects  inherent  in  the  successful  fulfill' 
ment  of  parental  roles  and  responsibilities. 

COUNSELING  SHOULD  BC  SPACED 

One  diffuulty  occurring  in  counseling 
with  parents  \%  that  the  resistance  of  the 
p.irent  is  .•sometimes  insidiously  supported 
by  tiie  behavior  of  the  child  him.sclf.  The 
pjrents  m.iy  move  well  initially  in  shifting 
to  more  p<»sitive  attitudes  and  methods  of 
handling  the  child  only  to  be  thwarted  by 
the  slow  movement  of  the  child  in  respond- 
ing to  improved  parental  functioning. 
Although  intellectually  the  parents  can  re- 
late the  slow  pace  to  die  child's  mental 
limitations,  they  often  become  frustrated 
emotionally  ancl  can  react  by  feeling  that 
the  counseling  is  unproductive.  This  can 
c«iuse  reversion  to  easier,  more  familiar 
patterns  of  behavior.  The  counselor,  too^ 
can  become  uneasy  and  impatient  by  the 
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slow  p?re  (^t  .  f't*  .  i . 
(ail  to  t;»pp«  i  i   -  ■ 
quacrlv  O:  prtr.r*  . 
tor  faiiiJFc  »%<  n. 

The  m  •?{  tp.ut  ..  . 
occurs  w^-rr  ^.'ic  i^. 
emotions i  tl      :3  » 
toward    e*«si.>g  :)ir. 
r^lher  than  br.i : 
chiUJ    h:^  i-i'      ^  • 
goal,  wruih      tt  < 
mcnt  .^n;l  bch  . . i. 
hap5  be  hKSi        •  »  1  1 
ovei  proper  and  i^i-.i..:  . 
give  the  child       .  . 
develop  at  his       »  ^.  r 

A  review  ol       w  ..  : 
to  diagn(?3is  and   .»  i- 
that  the  paren;i  ;if/\i^  •  : 
extent   ot    ll\cii  ppr«n.;. 
needed  to  be  woxk:^ 
Also,  par^sntal  qjit;*'!. 
organized,  crystal!, if.r  .i 
aily»  as  the  chilw  kTr  -  '  ^ 
o£  time  ij  taken  : 
work  with  the  f^r.;*!*-  * 
appropriaie  inicr/.,  ^ 
to  brin?  into  covr.^-.  ' 
the  part  ri  ihc   V  ) 

aroun<:  ir^e  chih; 
intensive  ba:iis.  .  ? 

nrrd     ;« -    ■  r  ' 

a  con(:f:uc:;:  c-.r  i 
intensiv;  jrul  ni.^.u  .•  »» 
a  lor.i^T  rcuii-.t  . 
sho..!;       '  . 
aiij-  f  ^  *  • 

pr.u  :.;    .    .        .  • 

c:'  i\    i       .i  ■  • .  ■ . 
in  hij  o'.s },  •  ;.ir  .K 

Cotin-^^-Ii^^  » r '  ..I      i  ■ 


•  ;  »'  M'vMv.uion  ro  continue 

ft)  nnptr>vc  the 
:^>A-       .  •;;  .<r  <kvclop  his  polcn- 
:  wiih  concrete 

....  ■       3ciNCVe  in. such 
"    ■  rci  tc       tr  smrli- 

I  i»\  ■   .  lund  of  approach 

..  .       J'.   ':\.:vz  a  keen  knowl- 
.    '.:  ;'r.r,;;al  grf>wih  and 

^:  ;.    »hc  parents  under- 

;    i  i it  is  imjwrtant 
.    V  .    :t,  tiOti«vior  lo  nor- 
.«.ri:.j.     ::;.d     tii[TCiial2ons  o£ 
x    -^"l    A.i  ;i?  c^>n»prehcnd  the 
.     ;  iJ  .  j;  'uld  a  id  i?5  ira- 


•    ,  .     ,  :itr'M}i  ^»'ho  have 
I     '  '  The 

i-  .        .  r.»iii.''|^    pr.rrnts  to 
..  i       . r  iiM;u  ai  hi^ac  nist;mc 
:ii  ^^  ^jA. r.A.J  u:y  (o  Icain  how 
I  '  :.ih;y  .T  iiiili  g;ial  com- 
'  '  \  ..  :\  *;  "r'v  e,iscd 

. ;:  •  !.  '^\Ti.'S   ^i:.cd  hy 
r.    .         •  r       r^J  »--'3:.  and 

t^-  ',  :i         »  ' /•  iTicli:  5  process 


>      •  r^v*-^  ?n 

.  .  ;  e.:  .  Cil' 

*  ration- 

•\.  I.  -  If.  These 
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Counseling  with  Parents  of  Retarded  Children 


wardly  directed  guilt  and  of  helping 
parents  to  iocus  on  more  rewarding  fi:r*- 
tiontng  in  their  parental  roles  with  the  re- 
tarded child. 

4.  The  presence  of  a  rctnrdcd  child 
changes  the  itruciure  of  existing  fnmily  re- 
lationships. One  area  of  great  diHiculty  is 
that  former  parental  functioning  may 
prove  to  be  sriadequ.ite  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  retarded  child.  Parents  need 
help  in  seeing  th.it  their  attitudes  and  feel- 
ings relevant  to  mcntnl  rclnrdntion  per  sc 
affect  their  parental  hch.ivior. 

5.  There  are  mnny  new  stresses  affecting 
families  of  retarded  children  that  should 
be  viewed  as  normal  problems  for  the  situ- 
ation and  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  on  a 
reality  level.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the 
easy  access  to  shifting  responsibility  of  the 
child  through  institutionalization  and  the 
slow  reaction  of  the  retarded  child  to 
parental  teaching  and  management*  are 
unique  and  may  hamper  counseling  efforts. 

6.  Parents  are  best  helped  at  times  of 
crisis,  but  counseling  geared  to  improve- 


ment of  the  child's  behavior  and  to  daily 
living  can  be  slriicturcd  over  spaced  inter- 
vals planned  to  compensate  for  the  slow 
movement  and  ihe  maturation  of  the  child 
and  to  offer  sustained  support  to  the 
patents. 

The  imporlanre  of  more  and  better 
knowledge  about  how  to  help  these 
families  has  been  best  expressed  by  a 
parent  who  hns  written: 

The  greatest  single  need  of  parents  of 
mentally  rclnrdcil  children  is  construc- 
tive profrssionnl  counseling  at  various 
singes  in  the  child's  life  wliich  will  en- 
•  nblc  the  pnrcnts  to  find  the  answers  to 
their  own  individual  problems  to  a 
reasonably  satisfnctory  degree.  ...  We 
need  guidnnce  from  someone  who  can 
help  us  to  see  that  this  thing  which  has 
happened  to  us,  even  though  it  may  be 
a  Ufe'Shaking  exi3erience,  docs  not  of 
necessity  have  to  oc  a  life-breaking  one.* 

•  Mrs.  Mix  A.  Murray.  "Needs  of  Pirenii  of  Men- 
tiUy  RettnM  Children.**  ^m«Wc««  /miriMf  of 
Mfnfdl  Dtfititftff,  VoL  M.  No.  •  (May  IWf).  p. 
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SuR^'EY  ON  Learning  Disorder  Terminology: 
Analysis  of  Responses 
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July  31 ,  1972 


MEMORANDUM 


TO:        Those  of  you  who  completed  the  Survey  on 
Learning  Disorder  Terminology 


FROM:     Nancy  Carlson,  Senior  Training  Specialist 


First  of  all,  1  would  really  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
each  of  you.     1  am  very  pleased  with  the  responses  that  we  received, 
and  delighted  with  the  notes  that  some  of  you  wrote  to  me.  Your 
response  certainly  indicates  that  Special  Education  personnel  are 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  design  of  better  instructional  experiences. 

The  results  we  have  included,  although  detailed,  are  not  meant  to  be 
complicated.     We  certainly  hope  this  feedback  will  assist  you. 

Feel  free  to  contact  your  local  INC,  State  department  consultant  or 
our  Regional  IMC  with  any  questions  regarding  work  with  handicappcii 
children . 

Thank  you  again •  ' 
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PKI'LIMINARY  RESULTS  OF  SURVEY  ON 
LEARNING  DISORDER  TERMINOLOGY 

IMTRODUCTION 

r/.'t'  field  of  "Lcat'^inij      aabtlttics"  has  very  qii'i\*kUj  risen  to  the 
r^f  ri       7 (•>>.'»;/  p}\->!"lcru     J ncvcasi-ngly^  school  districts  are  vayina 
r}i>vc  attcyition  to  children  unable  to  achieve  at  certain  criterion  levels. 
At  the  scvnc  ti^ne ,   teachers  who  dailij  work  with  children  having  Icarnina 
r>*'\^\*.v.7n  e.re  .okinj  fer  infonnatioyi,  on  how  to  provide  mnv^'!  alternatives 
f  '>r  l-t'.irni >ij . 

id.aj>i'Md.i'  tf.rr'!i.nn!'\pj^  which  focuses  on  a  learnee^:  rJjflc  of  tt^arninj 
und  <i!.'i!'.tii  /.. '  Lr.arny  seems  to  he  a  key  area*     Therefore^  before  desi.eniwj  , 
rx\'eri ,^}iaes  to  assist  teachers  in  using  r:]ore  appropriate  diagnostic  temin- 
e/'--.\.,  fe  I  •    that  we  must  know  something  about  what  terms  teachers 

i-reSi-yLtlu  have  kjio'-dedge  of  and/or  use.     The  survey  iyiformtion  gained  from 
respondents  in  India>ia^  Michigan  and  Ohio  will  he  used  by  the  Regional 
i^ry-trr  tn  rhv:  improved  ifi-service  and  pre-service  trainin;:  experiences  for 
t-'a?hrpn  in  tdu'i  threr  states, 

■  ^n  f.  hi  *  f  >  /.  I ' 'lyf  n-  /  ;  .\  /<  ;  ,n v '  /. v  / r  /  r-r  /  ; - r  / ^'J 7- // ;     /  //r    ;  / ,    :  />!    //  i:  'm  ?    /   '  hr 
::n''i\-'{  /  ,    ihf  noLrir't'  nf  iJh-  r.f:nipL''^    fjir  S.;*^- ly  f  hj        •<•(■' /<^f<  . 

PILOT  STUDY  FOR    INSTRUMENT  DF.VELOPMF.NT 

Diagnostic  and  descriptive  terminology  was  compiled  from  the  FRIG 
thesaurus,  the  MSU  IHG/IIGY  thesaurus  and  a  glossary  of  terms  used  in  learning 
disabilities  (previously  compiled  by  a  MSU  Special  Education  faculty  member 
and  consultant  to  the  Regional  IMC.)     An  item  pool  of  test  questions  was 
generated  by  staff  and  consultants.     Items  were  assigned  to  recognition  or 
recall   typ('  responses,  and  incorporated   into  an  appr()pri;Uo  instrument  design, 

HOG 


Three  parallel  forms  of  survey  instruments  were  developed.    These  three 
forms  were  randomly  distributed  to  a  pilot  sample  and  a  total  of  107 
responses  were  collected.    An  item  discrimination  was  tabulated  for  each 
survey  item  in  the  three  forms.     Those  items  discriminating  at  the  .50 
level  and  above  were  retained  with  the  exception  of  Part  I,   (a  matching 
question)  which  was  included  as  a  whole  because  it  contained  the  most 
number  of  discriminating  items.     The  case  study  selected  for  inclusion  in 
the  final  form  was  the  most  discriminating  of  the  three  pilot  case  studies. 

FINAL  FORM  OF  SURVEY 

The  final  foim  of  the  survey  was  compiled  from  the  most  discriminating 
of  the  total  items  given  to  the  pilot  sample.    This  final  form  was  submitted 
to  Learning  Disorder  "experts^^  for  verification.    A  cover  letter  was  written 
aaking  respondents  to  return  the  survey  by  June  10. 

SELECTION  OF  S/\MPLE 

Contact  persons  in  the  state  departments  of  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio 
were  asked  to  submit  names  and  addresses  of  special  education  teachers 
in  their  states.     No  such  up-to-date  complete  listing  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation was  available  in  any  state.     Randomness  was  therefore  not  possible. 
From  various  sources,  a  large  number  of  names  and  addresses  from  the  three 
states  were  compiled  and  ultimately  816  surveys  were  sent  out.    Only  two 
duplications  were  reported. 

RESPONSES 

254  surveys  were  completed  and  returned  in  time  to  be  tabulated.  Three" 
surveys  were  returned  too  late  to  be  tabulated  and  21  were  returned  by  the 
postal  authorities.    No  follow-up  attempt  was  made  since  it  was  assumed  that 
teachers  were  on  vacation.    Therefore,  although  we  have  knowledge  about  35% 
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of  the  surveys  Lhat  were  senL,  tlie  results  are  based  on  31%  of  the  samplo  or 

those  respondents  who  completed  the  survey  within  the  time  pr-^iod  given 

By  states:  %  returned*  %  of  total*'^ 

Indiana     (N  =    H4)  26  33 

Michigan  (N  =  110)  37  43 

Ohio  (fJ       60)  31  24 

*  indicates  %  returned  out  of  total  number  sent  to  that  state« 

**  indicates  %  of  respondents  from  that  state  out  of  total  respondents. 

Although  all  respondents  did  not   indicate  their  present  occupation 

(due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  letter-writing  team),  close  to  90%  did  so 

indicate.    The  nature  of  the  jobs  listed  showed  a  wide  distribution  at  all 

teaching  levels  from  pre-school  through  college  and  in  all  areas:  speech, 

M.R.,  L.l).,  multiply  handicapped,  regular,  etc.;  with  many  types  of  primary 

responsibilities:   teaching,  consultant,  administrator,  aide,  etc.     No  one 

area  or  type  stood  out  as  bein^  eittier  under-or  over-  represented  in  terms 

of  iiationn]  distribution. 

SCORING  OF  SURVHY 

initial  :  ten  '^,.i:ht  :.n.:  proaeduV'^D  for  the  r,ix  parts  were  set  up  with 
the  lilct  fovri  iiv^i>ij  Leri'ming  Disnvdcv  aonoultants,     Tnter-rater  reliahility 
\\n.3  (u^aured  '^rid  fp(rjquenoy  of  r*espc?noc  to  itans  was  tabulated.     The  "hcst^^ 
(aocoY'din:;  to  '^cxfortn'^)  an:;h)er  to  an  item  was  usually  the  answer  most  fre- 
queyitLu  '/'/i*-;  rxac.ptio>i  to  thii^  MS  found  in  th<>  tyiSij  ntudii.     A  dcf.ailnd 

dr:\n'  'pt  irr  •  •      th(ri.   <:i^r}ri>l-l  rV(.u*f  \lurr         noy.Jij  ■  }icd  }^r  Ir/',\ 

A.     Parts   I,    f).   111    (rjH'Ogn  i  t  ion   type  questions  stu'li  ns  inatchint;, 
choosing)  w(.^re  scored  acci*pt nh     /not   nccepLahlo.     Acceptable  responses  are 
given  on  the  attached  completed  survey.     For  each  item,  the  percentage  of 
acceptable  responses  is  given  (for  example,  in  Part  I,  98%  of  the  respondents 
answered  "smell"  for  tlie  term  "olfactory."    In  Part  III,  number  3,  only  36% 
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of  the  respondents  answered  "directionality" — most  of  the  other  64%  answered 
"laterality",  an  easily  confused  response.) 

Part    IV  (brief  dcscr  I  pt*  Ion  of  torm)  was  .scored  accoptabl  e/part  ial  1  y 
ac(:(»plah lc/iH)t  acceptable.     One  ticceptal)  1  e  anHW(»r  Ih  vJven  on  ijir  aiiachnl 
completed  survey.     There  were  other  acceptable  and  pattially  acceptable  answers. 
Generally,  however,  the  acceptable  and  partially  acceptable  responses  contained 
reasonable  approximations  to  what  we  have  compiled.     Percentage  listed  indicates 
what  proportion  fell  into  acceptable  and  partially  acceptable  categories. 

C.  Part  V  (provide  term)  was  scored  acceptable/partially  acceptable/not 
acceptable.     Frequency  of  response  data  was  kept  on  this  part,  and  the  response 
most  frequently  given  is  written  on  the  attached  survey.    An  example  of  a 
partially  acceptable  answer  would         perception"  for  item  number  2  rather  than 
"discrimination."    Percentages  list:.a  indicate  what  proportion  fell  into 
acceptable  and  partially  acceptable  categories. 

D.  The  Case  Study  was  scored  quite  differently.     First  the  nature  of  the 
word  or  word  phrase  given  was  categorized  into  one  of  seven  different  categories 
(see  below)  and  then  weights  were  assigned  to  the  quality  of  response  within 
the  category  (acceptable/partially  acceptable/not  acceptable).    The  score  on 
this  part  was  then  doiihlod.     Only  acceptable  and  partially  acceptable  responses 
were  considered  In  the  final   percentaj»e  tabulation.     Tlie  ca !  (»}»or  I  e.s  witli 
descriptions  and  examples  are  as  follows: 

DIAGNOSTIC  TYPE  RESPONSES:        includes  all  more  global  responses  of  a  non- 
specific or  less  specific  nature. 

Examples:     "visual  problems" 

"average  or  above  IQ" 
"perceptual  problem" 
"specific  learning  disability" 
"dyslexic" 
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VISUAL  RESPONSES: 


AUDITORY  RESPONSES: 


BEHAVIORAL  RESPONSES : 


PERCEPTUAL -MOTOR  RESPONSES: 


OUTPUT  RESPONSES: 
PRESC  IPTIVE  RESPONSES: 


includes  responses  i.i  which  specific  visual 
problems  are  listed. 

Examples:  "figure-ground" 

"visually  distractible" 
"visual  memory" 

includes  responses  in  which  the  auditory  channel 
of  learning  is  mentioned. 

Examples:    '^auditory  learner" 

"decodes  auditory  information  better" 
"no  auditory  problem" 

includes  responses  which  pertain  to  behavioral 
characteristics . 

Examples:     "lowered  frustration  level" 
"short  attention  span" 
"group  oriented" 
"emotional  lability" 

NOTE:     The  percentage  attributable  to  Behavioral 
type  responses  does  not  take  into  account  those 
responses  which  were  given  no  weight.     For  example, 
"hyperactive"  and  "emotionally  disturbed"  were 
considered  to  be  without  validity.    A  large  number 
of  responses  of  this  type  were  given,  but  were  not 
counted • 

includes  responses  related  to  perceptual-motor 
activities  (i.e.  copying,  handwriting). 

Examples:     "visual-motor  dysfunction" 
"eye-hand  problem" 

NOTE:     The  statement  that  "handwriting  was  average" 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  "motor"  or  acting 
part  may  be  less  serious  than  the  "perceptual"  or 
seeing  part.     In  the  case  study,  the  child^s 
frustration  in  copying  and  with  math  problems  is 
more  likely  due  to  too  much  visual  stimuli  impinging. 
Responses  falling  only  into  perceptual-motor 
category  were  weighted  less. 

« 

includes  responses  in  which  only  the  output  of  the 
learner  is  mentioned. 

Examples:     "verbally  fluent" 

"good  verbal  expression" 

includes  responses  in  which  specific  diagnostic  and/or 
remediation  techniques  or  tools  are  suggested. 

Examples:     "test  vision" 

"decrease  quantity  of  stimuli" 
"give  ITPA" 

"give  visual-perception  test" 

"use  * window*  for  reading" 

"use  peer  tutoring  with  reading" 
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FIMAL  SCORE 


Possible  points 


Part  I  10 

Part  II  6 

Part  III  5 

Part  IV  12 

Part  V  8 

Part  VI   10 

TOTAL  51 


Scores  ranged  from  12  to  49.    The  average  score  was  around  35  (35.15) 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  7  (6.92).     The  mean  score  of  the  case  study 
was  a  little  over  4  (4.36). 
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Italics  refer  to  percentage  of  correct  answers  by  respondents. 
SURVEY  OF  LEARNING  DISORDER  TERMINOLOGY 


CO 


Q)  CO 


O 


CO 


4^ 


I. 


9S% 
91% 
90% 
96% 
86% 
91% 
86% 
52% 
98% 
98% 


Following  are  two  lists  of  terms.    For  each  term  in  the  left 
column  select  the  word  or  phrase  from  the  right  column  that 
best  describes  it.     Enter  the  appropriate  number  in  the  space 
provided.     (There  are  three  extra  words  in  the  second  column.) 


/-/-  olfactory 
j[  deficit 


^  dyslexia 

visual-motor 
eg.   f  igure-ground 
3  expression 


<^  distractability 
dysfunction 


/O  paranatal 
y  tactual 


1.  weakness 

2.  hidden  figure 

3.  output 

4.  smell 

5.  reading  disability 

6 .  disturbance 

7 .  crossed-dominance 

8.  poor  attention 

9 .  touch 

10.  during  or  at  birth 

11.  problem 

12 .  eye-hand 

13 .  hyperactive 


II, 


CO 
•4^  CO 

0)  CO 


5:r 
o 
ex. 


ex.  CO 

CO  ^ 

CD  O 

«  O 

5:r  CD 


96% 


In  the  following  pairs  of  sentences,  technical  terms  are  used. 
In  each  pair,  one  sentence  reflects  the  better  use  of  the  term. 
Please  circle  the  word  "better"  in  front  of  the  sentence  that 
uses  the  underlined  term  in  a  more  appropriate  way: 

1.  (BetterT)   Establishment  of  a  midline  will  facilitate 

walking  on  a  balance  beam. 
Better:     Marking  the  midline  on  a  writing  paper  helps 
children  with  visual  perception  problems. 

2.  Better:     The  process  a  child  goes  through  in  establishing 

lateral  dominance  is  called  left  to  right 

 ^     progression . 

(^Better j)   Left  to  right  progression  is  a  pre-requisito 
skill  for  reading  and  writing. 


3.  CBetterj? 


Better : 


The  statement,  "You  have  to  learn  to  walk  before 
you  can  run,"  illustrates  the  concept  of  a 
developmental  sequence . 

An  example  of  a  developmental  sequence  is  the 
alphabet  (A-B-C-D) . 


82% 


Better:     Reversal  problems  involve  visual  perceptual  skills 
^       and  a  tendency  to  read  from  right  to  left. 
(jBetter?)   Reading  "b"  for  the  symbol  "d"  is  an  example  of 
a  symbolic  reversal  problem. 
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A  test  or  process  that  separates  individuals  in 
a  specific  category  from  those  not  in  that 
category  is  a  screening  device. 
A  screening  device  pinpoints  specific  learning 
disabilities. 

6.  (jBetterT)   Aural  stimuli  are  presented  in  the  testing  of 
auditory  discrimination. 
Better:     In  the  training  of  gross  motor  skills  aural 
stimuli  play  an  important  role. 


5.  (Better j) 
Better : 


In  the  following  sentences  are  blanks  that  can  be  filled  by 
technical  terms  regarding  learning  disorders .    The  sentence 
describes  the  condition  or  factor.     The  correct  terms  can  be 
selected  from  the  list  below.     These  terms  are  applicable 
only  to  the  following  5  statements. 

laterality  spatial  orientation 

apraxia  ignored 

discontinued  aphasia 

emotional  affective 

directionality  localization 

1.  A  Q\^a^\C<   refers  to  the  inability  to 

comprehend ,  manipulate  or  express  words  in  speech, 
writing  or  signs. 

2.  The  ability  to  place  one's  position  correctly  in  the 
environment  with  respect  to  location  is  c  a  1 1  e  d  g  pa  f  ;^  |   on  en  -fd  Vi  c  n 


cnowledge  or  a! 


is  the  term  usually  used  to  indicate 


knowledge  of  'left  and  right  in  space. 

4.  A  behavior  should  be      i^jnorcd   if  it  is  unimportant. 

5.  Behavior  that  is  influenced  or  caused  by  some  kind  of 
emotion  is  called      /2  -f  fecti y/e^   behavior. 


Write  a  brief  description  of  the  following  terms: 

1.  Dysfunction  lry\patrfy\tni  /^r  abn^ronalli-yj  nf  -(-uncHrsr)'^  didiurhah^e. 

2.  Cognitive  jndj^^ent}'^    d»^f»nci     fi^^nn    f<^cl,n^     r^ff^Ch^v-e.  rJ/jry^^,n\ 

3.  Manual  dexterity   /y^jJiH  anA  Inr    dt^^M    u^/fA  hanrl^ 
s.L.D.   SpCCifit  L  earning    jO/.^^^/Z/'/yr  g/456//;/vi/;.;^ 

5.  Visual  Memory    ah]l'i^\i    if)    rp.Call  prior    \/i<iiwl  6tJ(pr.r i/^inCes 

6.  Sensory  training    j-r^/n/rfj  m  Oin^  or   all  /»/  S^ln^/)r^^/  yy>nrh^^ 

(/iSiOn^  heart  na^  Srrtclh'^j^  fash  na^  -^ouehin^ ) 
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CO 

g  S  V,    For^the  following  definitions,  provide  the  technical  term: 

^  1 

o  75%         1.     Precise  muscle  coordination  of  delicate  muscle  systems 

§  g  requires       ///7g  -  /V^^or   skills, 

^»  ^     69%         2.    Ability  to  discern  differences  is  called  dfSCKi/ninaiio/l 

e9%         1.     Instructional  materials  labeled  "low  vision"  aids  are^ 
<^  generally  used  with  the     pari-fa  lly  -  .<?/j7/;/<!:J  population. 

77%         4.     The  discipline  which  studies  the  structure  and  function 

of  the  nervous  system  is     /}e^i/r/)//^j  y    or  tneufoph^fn  of 6^sj * 

VI.     Case  Study 

The  paragraph  below  describes  certain  behaviors  of  a  child, 
*  In  the  lines  below  the  paragraph  write  3-5  words  or  word  phrases 

that  you  associate  with  these  kinds  of  behaviors. 


Alice  has  a  superior  vocabulary  for  her  age  and 
participates  appropriately  and  well  in  class 
discussions.     Her  handwriting  is  average.  When 
asked  to  reproduce  the  face  of  Santa  Claus  from 
a  model  for  a  Christmas  card,  she  became  frus- 
trated and  refused  to  finish  it.     She  takes  a 
long  time  to  complete  a  reading  assignment.  She 
says  she  keeps  losing  her  place  and  sometimes 
skips  entire  lines.    Alice  can  do  arithmetic 
problems,  one-by-one  or  a  few  at  a  time,  but  does 
not  do  well  when  there  are  many  on  a  page. 


Responses  to  the  case  study  were  divided  into  the  categories  below. 
The  figures  under  each  category  represent  percentages  of  the  total 
number  of  case  study  responses  only  (i.e.  39%  of  the  total  number  of 
case  study  responses  fell  into  the  diagnostic  category) .    The  average 
score  for  the  case  study  was  around  4*    See  "Results"  for  explanation. 

Diagnostic      Visual     Auditory     Behavioral     Perceptual-Motor     Output  Perscriptive 
39%  26%  4%  L2%  9%  6%  6% 
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»^!:!);-K  'i'l,: 


i  l;)t 


i'.: ;  .  .J  i  (.M)  t  '  i  a  vi-UJi 
•    '  raw   I  i  ac'h  to 


I  n 


i  tM<M  A; 


!ia  i  I  I  v" 

lateral   d  .>in  i  ;\aiK  e 

T  a  Xuiiujiv 

[  i  V  u  I  0  •  ,■  round 

•,»r  i  r  I  n\]y 

l;u  s  t  a.  t  o  r"  y 

r-.*cc;)t  i  on 

P  r r  iiata  I 


n  i  fat*  t  V*  I  > 

vi  v  ^  1  .v<  i  I 

v;  i  saa  1  ■  r.\n  \  or 

f  i  gu  r   ■  g  T''^uri .! 

I*  X  [M't*  ^  s  :  L) a 

J  i  s  t  I'a^:  t  ab  i  1  i  ly 

klvh  Tunc t  i  on 

pa  r anat  a  1 

t ac  tua  I 


hapt  i." 

hyperK  i  net  i  c 

t-'  1  ect  rocncephalo^raph 

t  axonomy 

ct  iology 

J vs  1  ex  i  a 

con^cn  i  t a  1 

express  ion 

d  i  St  ractab  i 1 i  ty 

d vs  func t  i  on 


c  1  >  •  -  1  !'  KM  t  i  o:\ 
i  api:  1 

s  t  d  c/kia  C' s  s 

»■  a  in-  ua  v  c  I'.-ac \\  i  ne 
^'  r  t >  vk[  -   oiii  i  nanc  c 

he  ft.)       r  [  ]'Xh 
cause' 

h  i  :ld(Mi-  r  I  gure 
t  asto 

|)(.'  J  jo|'it  i  on 

woa  knc,--  s 
M  iv!d<.'a  r  I  i;uro 
M-i  nait 
c  i  1 

I oad  i  n  ^  d  i  sab  i 1 i I y 
I  1  >  t  u  rhi\  n  ■  V 
c  r  OS  sod  "  doin  i  nanc  o 
\'oo  V  a  1 1  en  ^  i  on 

t  CHU"  h 

during  or  at  birth 
p  rob  1  cfii 
eye  -  hand 
hype rac  t  i  ve 

c  a  u  s  e 

read  i  ng  d  i  sab  i.  1  i  t y 

out  put 

at  birth 

vl  i  sturbance 

d  i  r  r  i  c  u  1  t  >• 

bv  a  in  -wave  inach  i  ne 

pi'oblem 

feel 

poor  at  tent  ion 
crossed -dominance 
hyi^eract  ive 
c lass  i  f i  cat  ion 
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m  COPY  AVAILABLE 


In  the  following;  pairs  o  f  .  scntvnce  s ,   t(H:hrncal   terms  ai-e  used. 
In  each  paii",   on?  ^cmU^miC'.    :\*ricn.  ts  the  In  ttiM"  uso  of  the  tcr'n. 
Please  civcU-  thi^  word  'M>-,' ro\'"  in   ii'^p.t         rhe  sc^ntonce  that 
uses  the  undci' 1  i  doJ   tcri:\    \n  a  lUfvc  '!':ito  uay: 


rORM  A,  i': 
1  ,     Bc  r  tvr  : 
I'.ett  ev  : 

2,  Bettor: 
Bot  ter : 

5.     Better : 
Better: 

4.  Better: 
Better: 

5 .  Bet  ter : 
Better : 

(),  Better: 

Better : 

7.  Better: 
Better : 

8.  Better: 
Bet  ter : 

9.  Better; 
Better : 


1  K  i ; 


shiiioiit  oi'  a  ;iiidliii^^  f.ii.ilitate 


on  a  ha  lanct 


<■  .1* 


MarV  iM/.  the  :  uil  ine  'o:  ii  .-ritini;  paper  lielps 
\:  hi  \  A  r  en  u  i  th  v  i  sua'l   .  v  r\"     i  i  on     roh  1  (.'ins  , 

rurrei^tua  1   -^l^i  j  Is   involve-  receptive  abilities. 
Fl' re e[>tua  1   skTITs    involve  cxj-ressive  abilities. 

Schi  zoi)hren  ia  is  an  orga  nic  di  sorde  r  . 
Cerebral  palsy  is  an  organ i c  d  i  sorder . 

urawling  is  a  form  of  training  eye-hand  coordination 
Trac  i       is   a  form  of  training  eye -hand  coordination. 

Learning  in  one  situation  that   is  carried  over  to 
anothei"   is  called  t  rans  f  e  r  . 

When  a  child  uses  his  left  hand  some  times  and  his 
rii;ht  at  other  times,  this  is  called  transfer. 

The  process  a  child  noes  through  in  establishing 
1  a t  e  r a  1   dom  inane c   is  call  ed  left  to  right 
progress  ion . 

Left  to  right  prog  res sion  is  a  pre- requisite 
i  1  1   for  r eaTTing  anu  wi' i  ting. 

The  statement,  "You  have  to  learn  to  walk  before 
you  can  run"  illuht rates   the  concept  of, a 
deve 1 opmental  seauoncc . 

An  example  ol  a  clevelopmenta  1   sequence  is  the 
alphabet  (A-B-OlH"^ 

Rever sa 1  problems   involve  visual  perceptual 
skills  and  a  tendency  to  read  from  right  to  left. 
Reading  '*b'*  for  the  symbol  *'d''  is  an  example  of 
a  symbolic  reversal  problem. 

A  test  or  process  that  separates  individuals  in 
a  specific  category  from  those  not  in  that 
category  is  a  screening  device . 
A  screening  device  pinpoints  specific  learning 
disabil it  ies  .  " 


10.     Be  t  ter :     Aura  1   st  imul i  arc  pre  sen  ted  in  the  t est  ing  of 
audi  tory  d  iscr imina t  i  on . 
Better:     In  the  training  of  gross  motor  skills  aural 
s t  imul i  play  an  important  role. 
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Til.     In  the  following  sentences  are-Manks  that  can  be  filled  by 
technical  terms  rei;arciini;  K-arninji  disorders.     The  sentence 
descril)cs  tho  condition  or   factor.     'Vh^  i"orTcct  terms  can  bo 
^elected   l'ro\\\   the   list  bc:Ow.     Tliose   t   i       .ire  appl  icahle.  onl  y 
to  the   foilouinL;  3  s  rntc::i'.Mits . 

I'Oi^M  A :  Ics  i(:  =  .-  rel  ,  ex 

apra.\  .  a  a()lu't  s  i  a  ^ 

l)erc   I' t  na  1  -  mo tor  lat  c  ra  1  i  t  y 

rc  inforxed  rc-ua  rdcd 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  body  is 
referred  to  as  . 

2.  ^— ^  refer^^   to  the   inability  to 

comprehend ,  man i  j)Ulate  or  express  words   in  speech, 
wr  i  t  ing  or  signs . 

3.  A  behavior   is  more  apt  to  be  repeated  if  it  is   

4.  A    is  a  congenital  phenomenon. 

5.  Dribbling  a  basketball  down  a  court  is  an  example  of 
 coordination. 

roRM  B:  emotional  body  image 

re  in  forced  ignored 

output  direct  ional i  ty 

pe  rseve  r at  ion  af f ec  t  ive 

i  nput  d  iscon t  i  nued 

1.  A  beliavior  should  be    if  it  is  unimportant 

2.    is  the  term  usually  used  to 'indicate 

knowledge  o t  iett  and  right   in  space. 

3.  Continuing  with  a  response  inappropriately  is  called 


4.  Behavior  that  is  influenced  or  caused  by  some  kind  of 
emotion  is  called    behavior. 

5.  The  perceptual -mo tor  process   involves  sensory  perception 
f  J  and  motor  or  muscular  activities 

(   )  . 

I't^RM  C:  feedback  spatial  orientation 

imagery  tracing 

memory  affect 

localization  sensory  threshold 

1.     Data  on  the  consequences  of  an  action. is  called   
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The  ahility  to  place  on'o's  position  correctly  in  the 
envi  ronr.iont  wi  th  I'l-'j-.^ct  to  looat  ion   is  cal  led 


The  mental  reconstruction  ot'  ■  ",<.ovy  (visual,  iULlitory, 
kinesthc't  ic  )  cx|)t-r  i  lmicc  is      ^  ^  

4.    _   is  .1   rii;\!o  on  a  .xai  t  i  nuu:!i  oi 

JTsc  r  I  nn  na  I  1  (  :'i  'al)  I'l  1 1 1  OS  viitli  upp-.M*  anJ  lovsor'  limits. 

is  t  Ik-  s  u  h  i  0 1  t  i  V  e  f  e  e  1  i  n  u  of 


pleasant  iiess  o i'  unpl  easant nes s  accni;ipan v  i  n;^  |)crcej') t  i on  , 

!V\     Write  a  brief  ;lcscription  of  the  follow'in>.  tei'ins: 
I'()RM  A: 

1.  Psychol i ngui St ic       

2 .  Straus  s) ndrome     

3.  Hys function  

4.  M.B.n.   

5.  Aphasia   

rORM  B; 

1.  s.L.n. 


2.  Visual  memory 

3.  Lesion 


4.  Cognitive 


5  .  Sensory  tra  Lning 
PORM  C: 

1 .  Psychol inguist  ic 

2.  E.Il. 


3  .     Cogni t  ive 


4 .     Manual  dexteri  ty 


5.     Visual -motor  memory 
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For  the 
['ORM  A: 
1  . 


FORM  B: 
1  . 


4, 

!  ORM  C; 
1 . 
2. 


following  definitions,  provide  the  technical  term; 


Ah  i  1  i  t y  to  receive  and  uncie  r st a !  rounds  and  their 
mean  ini: . 


'ri\e  ability  t^^  link  two  or  more  stimuli  together  to 
form  a  union  f.r  whole  is  called 


Teaching  high  school  students  multiplication  and  division 
is  an  example  of  teaching. 

I^recise  muscle  coordination  of  delicate  muscle  systems 
requires  ^  skil]s.\ 


Ability  to  discern  differences  is  called 


The  higli  level  of  thinking  that  involves  the  ability  to 
speculate  toward  one '  s  own  con elusion  or  purpose  is 
called   thinking. 

The  discipline  which  studies  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  nervous  system  is   . 

Tlie  organisation  of  all  stimuli   impinging  on  a  person  at 
one  moment,  and  the  tying  of  that  in  with  impressions 
from  past  experiences  into  a  complex  response  is  the 
process  of      . 


Factual  knowledge  a  person  has  of  his  body, 


Ability  to  visualize  completion  of  a  written  figure. 


3.     Ability  to  discern  differences  is  called 


4.     Instructional  materials  labeled  "low-vision"  aids  are 

generally  used  with  the    population. 
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VI.     CASE  STUDY  -  The  paragraph  below  describes  certain  behaviors  of 

a  child.  In  the  lines  below  the  parni'rapb  write  4-"^  words  or  word 
phrases  that  you  associate  witli  these  kinds  of  behaviors. 


FORM  A:  John  is  too  "attentive  uhen  oral  instructions 

arc  gi\'on.     lie  is  easily  np.^ct  when  others  block 
his  \'icw  of  the  teacher/speaker.     lie  does  well  in 
skills  such  as  copying   from  the  board  and  other 
written  tasks.     He  does  not  do  well  on  oral 
spell  iiiu  tests  vhen  the  teacher  reads  a  spelling 
list  to  the  group.     John  tii*es  quickly  when 
listening;  to  a  story.     I!e  l)e.iiins  to  look  out  the 
v>^indow  and  move  around   in  h  is  chair. 


I-ORM  B:  Alice  has  a  superior  vocabulary  for  her  age  and 

participates  appropriately  and  v/ell  in  class  dis- 
cussions.    Her  handwriting  is  average.     When  asked 
to  reproduce  the  face  of  Santa  CI aus  from  a  model 
for  a  Christmas  card,  she  became  frustrated  and 
refused  to  finish  it.     She  takes  a  long  t  ime  to 
complete  a  reading  ass ignment .     She  says  she  keeps 
losing  her  place  and  sometimes  skips  entire  lines. 
Alice  can  do  arithmetic  p rob  I  ems  ,  one -by- one  or  a 
few  at  a  time,  but  does  not  do  well  when  there  are 
many  on  a  page. 


I'MRM  C:  Often  when  Mrs.  Adams  is  presenting  a  lesson 

to  the  group,  Bobby  will  get  out  of  his  chair  and 
come  up  to  tell  her  about  what  he  did  the  previous 
night.     Bobby  works  best   in  a  cubicle  or  "office". 
When  Bobby  is  at  his  seat   to  do  independent  work, 
he  spends  much  of  the  time  listening  to  what  is 
being  said  in  the  reading  group  at  the  back  of 
the  room.     When  Mrs.  Adams  works  with  Bobby  alone 
at  his  desk,   sometimes  Bobby  will  suddenly  hug 
her. 
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REGlONAl 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


IfiPROVING  P.RAILLE  READING 
—A  Teacher  In-Service  Training  Haterial-- 


MATERIALS 
CENTER  FOR 


HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 


LEADER'S  GUIDE 


S .  Joseph  Levine 
Mary  Beth  Dean 


OVERVIEW 


This  simulated  activity  is  designed  to  make  teachers 
aware  of  the  use  of  the  Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials. 
The  entire  activity  is  structured  by  a  tape  recording.  This 
tape  provides  introductory  remarks,  outlines  how  the  simu- 
lation will  be  conducted,  actually  conducts  the  simulation, 
provides  time  for  discussion,  and  introduces  and  discusses 
the  Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials. 

Enough  materials  have  been  provided  for  use  with  up  to 
12  teachers.     The  simulation  must  be  conducted  with  a  minimum 
of  two  teachers. 

Through  the  simulation,  the  teachers  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  an  adult  level  task  that  exactly 
parallels  the  use  of  the  Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials. 
The  teachers^   in  pairs,  will  take  turns  teaching  and  assessing 
each  other  using  a  set  of  simulated  materials.     Each  partici- 
pant at  the  workshop  will  have  an  opportunity  to  play  both 
"teacher"  and  "student." 


Through  the  activity  the  participants  v;ill 

— experience  the  exact  procedure  that  is  used  in  admin- 
istering the  Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials • 

— experience  feelings  similar  to  those  of  a  blind  student 
in  learning  a  symbolic  code. 

— receive  information  about  the  problems  associated  with 
learning  to  read  braille. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  activity  the  participants  will 

— be  able  to  specify  the  exact  procedure  for  administering 
the  Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials. 


MATERIALS  INCLUDED 

Included  in  the  kit  are  all  materials  needed  for  conducting 
the  activity  with  up  to  12  participants. 


Tape  Cassette 


NOTE: 


Contains  all  instructions  for 
conducting  the  activity. 

12  copies  of  each  is  provided. 
The  cassette  indicates  when 
each  is  to  be  handed  out. 

Six^  of  each  packet  are  included 
Each  pair  gets  an  A  &  B  packet 
The  cassette  indicates  when 
they  are  to  be  handed  out. 

12  copies  are  provided.  These 
are  to  be  handed  out  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  activity. 

If  you  will  be  using  the  kit  with  more  than  12  participants 
you  should  duplicate  extra  parts  prior  to  the  workshop. 


"Contents  of  This 
Training  Package" 
Handouts  #l-#6 

Packet  A  St  Packet  B 


Evaluation  Form 


MATERIALS  NEEDED 

Cassette  player 

Seating  and  tables  to  accommodate  participants  in  pairs. 
(There  should  be  ample  room  to  separate  participants  to 
reduce  interference  between  pairs  during  the  activity.) 

Pencils 


TIME  NEEDED 

Approximately  one  hour  will  be  needed  for  the  activity.  (The 
activity  can  extend  to  90  minutes  if  the  discussion  periods  are 
stimulated . ) 


PREREQUISITES 

For  the  leader:     You  should  take  time  to  listen  to  the  entire 
cassette  prior  to  the  workshop.     Become  familiar  v;ith  all  of  the 
materials  and  at  what  points  during  the  activity  they  are  to  be 
handed  out.     The  role  of  the  leader  is  primarily  that  of  "manager. 
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You  will  be  responsible  for  organizing  the  participants,  operating 
the  cassette  recorder,  handing  out  materials,  and  keeping  track  of 
time  to  make  sure  the  participants  stay  on  course. 

For  the  participants:     All  participants  should  have  an  interest 
in  teaching  blind  students  and  in  fact  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials  follov/ing  the  workshop. 
Since  the  training  kit  consists  of  print  materials,  it  is  usable 
only  with  sighted  teachers. 


PROCEDURE 

The  exact  procedure  for  the  activity  is  provided  on  the  tape. 
Listen  to  the  tape  prior  to  the  workshop  to  become  familiar  with 
the  procedure . 


EVALUATION 

An  "Evaluation  Form"  has  been  provided  with  the  kit  to  assist 
in  assessing  the  participants  at  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop. 
This  form  can  be  modified  to  meet  any  specific  needs  that  you  may 
have . 

The  answers  to  the  "Evaluation  Form"  are: 


1.     List  the  exact  procedure  for  using  the  Braille 
Code  Recognition  Materials. 

Administer  Braille  Code  Recognition  List 

Provide  feedback  


Use  exercises 


Administer  Braille  Code  Recognition  List 
Provide  feedback  


2.     The  Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials  are 
designed  to: 

increase  the  braille  reader's  speed  at 

reading  braille ,  
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TAPE  SCRIPT 

Improving  Braille  Reading 
--a  teacher  in-service  training  material"" 

Improving  braille  reading — a  teacher  in-service  training 
material  developed  by  the  Regional  Special  Education  Instruc- 
tional Materials  Center  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Welcome  to  this  session  on  improving  braille  reading. 
Our  session  will  be  broken  up  into  a  series  of  sections  and 
at  different  times  1*11  be  asking  you  to  stop  the  tape.  My 
exact  words  at  these  places  will  be  "stop  the  tape  now." 

Let's  take  a  minute  right  now  to  make  sure  that  we've 
got  all  of  the  materials  that  we  will  be  needing  for  our 
session.     In  the  envelope  you  will  find  a  printed  sheet  of 
paper  that  is  labelled  "Contents  of  This  Training  Package." 
Please  find  this  sheet  of  paper  and  carefully  check  to  see 
that  you  do  have  all  of  the  contents.     When  you  have  finished 
checking,  restart  the  tape.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

— PAUSE — 

Before  we  get  into  our  simulated  activity  it  will  be  worth 
our  time  to  quickly  review  exactly  what  the  problem  is  for  the 
braille  reader.     Handout  number  one  is  an  outline  for  your  use 
during  this  discussion.     Feel  free  to  take  notes  on  this  handout. 
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Right  now,  someone  should  pass  out  handout  number  one.  Restart 
the  tape  when  everyone  has  a  copy  of  handout  number  one.  Stop 
the  tape  now. 

—PAUSE— 

The  process  of  braille  word  recognition  is  the  integration 
of  successive  tactual  perceptions  of  braille  characters.  In 
other  words,  the  braille  reader  must  first  identify  each  of  the 
individual  braille  characters,   then  combine  these  identifications 
to  figure  out  the  word.     The  sighted  reader,  in  the  same  situation, 
does  not  have  to  focus  on  individual  word  elements  to  gain  the 
word  meaning.     The  sighted  reader  can  derive  word  meaning  merely 
from  the  configuration  of  the  word.     The  task  for  the  braille 
reader,  then,  is  far  more  complex  and  consequently  far  more  time 
consuming.     The  chance  for  error,  therefore,   is  greatly  increased. 

An  early  study  of  braille  reading  showed  that  the  child's 
reading  habits  are  established  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  third 
grade.     Another  study  showed  that  reading  rates  of  braille  readers 
level  off  by  the  ninth  grade.     Both  of  these  studies  are  an 
indication  that  if  a  braille  reader  does  not  have  early  success, 
he  will  be  hampered  in  his  later  braille  reading  ability.  General 
practice  seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  by  high  school 
level,  braille  readers  have  developed  satisfactory  recognition 
skills  and  optimal  utilization  of  the  braille  code.     This  assumption 
has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous.     Many  high  school  braille  readers 
have  not  developed  satisfactory  recognition  skills  and  their  use 
of  the  braille  code  is  far  from  optiiual. 

Recent  studies  by  Henderson  and  Umsted  have  been  built 
around  the  concept  that  a  prerequisite  for  efficient  braille 
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reading  is  the  child's  ability  to  quickly  and  accurately 
recognize  the  individual  braille  characters  that  make  up  a  word. 
It  was  shown  that  braille  reading  can  be  improved  by  working  with 
the  child  to  improve  his  recognition  of  word  parts.  Exercises 
were  developed  that  provided  a  systematic  manner  for  the  teacher 
to  work  with  individual  students  to  improve  their  braille  reading 
through  drill  and  practice  of  single  characters  and  short  form 
words • 

This  session  is  concerned  with  providing  you  with  the 
information  and  skills  necessary  to  use  these  procedures  with 
your  students.     The  procedures  have  been  produced  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  as  a  set  of  training  materials. 
These,  materials ,  called  the  braille  code  recognition  materials, 
consist  of  a  number  of  separate  components.     In  order  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  to  effectively  use  these  materials,  we  have  designed 
a  short  simulated  experience  that  we  have  titled  "Learning  To 
Read."     Our  simulated  experience  calls  for  you  to  be  divided  into 
small  groups  of  two  people  each.     Let's  divide  up  into  teams  of 
two  right  now.     If  there  is  an  extra  person,  that  person  should  be 
an  observer  of  one  of  the  teams.     Restart  the  tape  after  you  have 
organized  into  teams  of  two.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

— PAUSE — 

Now  we  should  be  in  teams  of  two.  At  this-  point  pass  out 
handout  number  two.  Restart  tha  tape  when  everyone  has  a  copy 
of  handout  number  two.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

— PAUSE — 

This  is  a  flow  chart  of  our  simulated  activity.  Let's  go 
through  it  together.     First,   one  person  in  each  team  will  be 
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the  teacher •    The  teacher  will  be  working  with  his  or  her  partner. 
This  is  not  a  role  play.     You  don't  have  to  pretend  to  be  a  blind 
student  or  a  10th  grader.     Just  be  yourself. 

Teacher — you  will  be  in  control  during  the  first  half  of 
this  activity.     The  second  half  of  the  activity  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  first  half.     The  only  difference  is  that  you  will 
switch  places  with  your  partner  for  the  second  half.     Your  partner 
will  then  become  the  teacher. 

The  flow  chart  shows  us  the  teacher's  role.     First,  you  will 
use  a  set  of  four  Drill  and  Practice  Teaching  Cards  to  teach  your 
partner  to  begin  to  recognize  the  meanings  of  four  unique  symbols. 
You  will  be  given  two  minutes  to  do  this. 

Then,  moving  down  to  the  next  block  on  our  flow  chart,  you 
will  use  the  Code  Recognition  List  to  assess  how  your  partner  is 
doing.     You  will  have  four  different  Code  Recognition  Lists  and 
you  will  be  able  to  choose  whichever  one  you  want  to  use. 

As  your  partner  is  responding  to  the  Code  Recognition  List, 
you  will  make  a  record   (that's  the  circle  on  the  flow  chart)  of 
how  long  he  takes  on  the  list  and  the  errors  that  are  made.  You 
will  have  a  Record  Form  for  this. 

Then  you  will  inform  your  partner  of  how  he  did.     You  will 
share  the  completed  Record  Form  with  him. 

Next,  you  will  conduct  some  Drill  and  Practice  Exercises  to 
assist  your  partner  in  better  learning  the  symbols.     You  will  have 
two  different  exercises.     You  will  use  them  as  much  as  is  needed 
to  help  your  partner  learn  the  symbols. 

Finally,  you  will  again  administer  one  of  the  Code  Recognition 
Lists,  make  a  record  of  elapsed  time  and  errors,  and  share  this 
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with  your  partner.    This,  then,  completes  tAc  first  half  of  the 
simulated  activity.     The  second  half  will  be  identical  with 
teacher  and  partner  switching  roles. 

Okay,  will  all  of  you  who  are  teachers  please  get  a  packet 
of  materials  marked  Packet  A.     Teachers — when  you  have  gotten 
your  materials,  restart  the  tape.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

—PAUSE— 

Examine  your  packet  and  check  to  see  that  you  have  white 
Drill  and  Practice  Teaching  Cards — the  four  pink  Code  Recognition 
Lists— the  four  blue  Record  Forms — and  the  two  yellow  Drill  and 
Practice  Teaching  Cards.    After  you  have  examined  your  packet, 
restart  the  tape.     Stop  the  tape  nov/. 

—■PAUSE— 

You  will  now  have  two  minutes  to  teacher  your  partner.  Use 
the  Drill  and  Practice  Teaching  Cards  for  your  teaching.  Do 
NOT  stop  the  tape.     1*11  tell  you  when  your  time  is  up.  Start 
teaching  now. 

— PAUSE   (2  minutes) 
Okay,  time  is  up.     Teacher — select  one  of  the  Code  Recognition 
Lists  and  its  corresponding  Record  Form.     Prepare  to  assess  your 
partner.     From  this  point  on  you  are  on  your  own.     Try  and  follow 
the  sequence  of  activities  on  the  flow  chart.     When  you  have  com- 
pleted the  entire  flow  chart,  before  you  switch  roles  for  the 
second  half,  restart  the  tape.     Don't  forget  to  time  your  partner. 
Good  luck.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

—PAUSE—- 
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We've  just  completed  a  simulation  of  the  actual  materials 
and  procedures  that  are  a  part  of  the  braille  code  recognition 
materials  that  are  available  from  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.     If  you  followed  all  of  the  steps  on  the  flow  chart, 
you  did  some  teaching,  some  assessment,  provided  feedback  to  your 
partner,  continued  with  further  teaching,  further  assessment,  and 
finally  finished  with  feedback.     The  braille  code  recognition 
materials  follow  this  same  format. 

Now,  how  did  your  partner  do?    Hopefully,  you  saw  improvement 
when  you  administered  the  second  Code  Recognition  List,     If  there 
was  improvement,  there  was  leai^ning!     The  task  of  learning  these 
symbols  is  very  much  like  the  task  that  a  blind  student  must  go 
through  in  learning  braille.    Though  our  simulation  was  not  a 
tactual  task,  the  confusion  of  associating  similar  symbols  to  words 
is  very  much  like  learning  braille.     We'll  be  talking  more  about 
this  later  on.     Now,  however,  let's  go  on  to  the  second  half  of  our 
simulated  activity . 

Okay,  let's  switch  roles.     Will  the  new  teachers  please  get 
a  packet  of  materials  marked  Packet  B.    New  teachers — when  you 
have  gotten  your  materials,  restart  the  tape.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

— PAUSE — 

Teachers,  you  should  have  the  same  types  of  materials  as  the 
first  half  of  our  activity.     Please  notice  that  the  symbols  and 
their  meanings  have  been  changed .     Examine  your  packet  and  check 
to  see  that  you  have  all  of  the  materials.     After  you  have  examined 
your  packet,  restart  the  tape.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

— PAUSE--^ 
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Take  out  the  Drill  and  Practice  Teaching  Cards.     You  will 
now  have  two  minutes  to  teach  your  partner.     Do  not  stop  the  tape. 
I'll  tell  you  when  your  time  is  up.     Start  teaching  now. 

— PAUSE   (2  minutes) — 

Okay,  time  is  up.     Teacher — select  one  of  the  Code  Recognition 
Lists  and  its  corresponding  Record  Form.     Prepare  to  assess  your 
partner.     From  this  point  on  you  are  on  your  own.     Try  and  follow 
the  sequence  of  activities  on  the  flow  chart.     When  you  have  com- 
pleted the  entire  flow  chart,  restart  the  tape.     Don't  forget  to 
time  your  partner.     Good  luck.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

—pause- 
Now  that  we  have  completed  the  simulated  activity,  we 
should  spend  a  few  minutes  discussing  the  various  problems 
encountered  in  using  code  recognition  materials  and  ideas  that  • 
might  help  us  in  working  with  students. 

Handout  number  two  titled  "Discussion  Questions"  will 
assist  us  in  our  discussion.     Restart  the  tape  after  each  of 
you  have  a  copy  of  the  discussion  questions.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

—PAUSE— 

Included  as  part  of  this  kit  are  the  braille  code  recognition 
materials.     You  will  find  both  the  print  and  braille  copies.  The 
different  parts  include  the  Braille  Code  Recognition  Lists  (there 
are  twenty  of  them)  ,  the  Braille  Code  Exercises   (there  are  three 
different  types,  a  total  of  12  exercises),  and  recording  forms — 
Progress  Charts .     Restart  the  tape  after  you  have  had  a  chance  to 
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examine  them.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

—PAUSE— 

Let's  take  a  more  detailed  look,  now,  at  the  braille 
code  recognition  materials.     There  are  three  different  types 
of  materials  for  use  with  your  students.     The  Braille  Code 
Recognition  Lists  or  BCRLs,  the  Braille  Code  Exercises,  and 
the  Progress  Charts. 

You've  probably  noticed  that  our  simulated  activity 
contained  a  fourth  material,  the  drill  and  practice  cards,  that 
is  not  included  with  the  braille  materials.     These  cards  were 
necessary  for  our  game  to  give  you  a  basic  understanding  of  our 
unique  simulated  code.     The  blind  student  already  has  a  basic 
understanding  of  his  unique  code.     Our  task  with  this  student 
is  not  to  introduce  him  to  the  code,  but  instead  to  improve  his 
ability  in  using  it.     We  begin  our  work  with  our  student  with 
the  second  step  of  the  simulated  activity — the  administration  of 
the  Code  Recognition  List. 

Restart  the  tape  when  you  have  a  copy  of  the  BCRLs,  the 
Braille  Code  Recognition  Lists,   in  front  of  you.     Make  sure  you 
have  a  copy  of  both  the  print  and  the  braille  editions.  Stop 
the  tape  now. 

—PAUSE— 

There  are  a  tocal  of  twenty  BCRLs,  Braille  Code  Recognition 
Lists,  in  the  booklet.     Each  list  is  composed  of  the  same  176 
short  form  words  and  signs.    The  only  difference  between  the  lists 
is  the  order  in  which  the  words  are  presented.     All  of  the  lists, 
therefore,  are  of  the  same  difficulty. 
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The  first  thing  you  will  do  with  your  student  is  administer 
one  of  the  BCRLs.  You  may  select  any  one  since  they  contain  the 
same  words . 

Let's  assume  we  chose  list  number  one.     Turn  to  the  first 
list.     (pause)     We  would  present  the  braille  copy  to  the  student 
and  instruct  him  to  read  the  list  aloud  as  quickly  as  he  can. 
We  would  tell  him  that  we  would  be  timing  him  and  also  keeping 
track  of  his  errors. 

The  student  would  begin  by  reading  "perceive,"  "less," 
"still,"    (or  he  might  say  "s"  "t" — either  way  is  okay),  "here," 
"about,"  and  so  forth.     As  he  reads  we* would  keep  track  of  how 
long  he  takes  and  the  words  that  he  says  incorrectly.     The  student 
would  continue  through  the  entire  list  until  he  got  to  the  word 
"you." 

This  would  complete  the  first  phase  of  our  training  session 
with  him.     We  have  assessed  his  speed  and  accuracy.     Next,  we 
would  inform  him  of  the  words  he  got  incorrect.     If  you  remember 
his  mistake,  you  can  inform  him  of  it,  or  instead  you  may  wish  to 
have  him  re-read  the  word  and  see  if  he  will  get  it  correct.  In 
either  case,  the  student  should  be  made  aware  of  each  word  he 
got  incorrect  and  also  what  the  correct  word  is.     You  will  notice 
on  the  print  copy  that  there  are  line  numbers  on  each  side  of  the 
page.     This  will  help  you  in  quickly  finding  the  corresponding 
line  and  word  on  the  student's  braille  copy. 

Next  we  would  use  one  or  more  of  the  braille  code  exercises 
with  the  student.  Restart  the  tape  when  you  have  the  booklet  of 
Braille  Code  Exercises  in  front  of  you.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

— PAUSE— 
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Turn  to  the  table  of  contents,  the  first  page  in  the 
booklet  of  Braille  Code  Exercises.     (pause)     There  are  a  total 
of  twelve  exercises  in  the  booklet.     There  are  four  each  of 
three  different  types  of  exercises.     There  are  four  "A"  exercises, 
four  "B"  exercises,  and  four  "C"  exercises. 

Turn  to  page  one.     This  is  the  first  "A"  exercise  in  the 
booklet.     (pause)     The  directions  for  all  "A"  exercises  are: 
"In  each  row  identify  by  name  the  word  or  contraction  that  is 
different  from  the  others  in  the  row."     The  student  would  read 
the  first  line  and  say  "children."     He  would  then  read  each 
successive  line  and  identify  that  word  which  is  different. 
Now  turn  to  page  five.      (pause)     This  is  the  first  "B"  exercise 
in  the  booklet.     Read  the  directions  for  "B"  exercises.      (pause  - 
10  seconds)     The  student  will  read  the  first  word  and  then  identify 
the  position  of  any  other  words  in  the  line  that  are  the  same.  'For 
the  first  line,  the  student  would  say  "be,"  then  read  across  and  say 
"first,"     On  the  next  line  he  would  say  "the"  and  "second."  He 
would  continue  through  the  whole  exercise  in  this  manner. 

Finally,  we  have  "C"  exercises.     Turn  to  page  nine  in  the 
exercise  booklet.     (pause)     This  is  the  first  "C"  exercise.  Read 
the  directions  for  "C"  exercises.      (pause  -  10  seconds)  The 
student  must  read  the  whole  line  and  identify  that  word  or  con- 
traction that  appears  more  than  once  and  say  how  many  times  it 
appears.     The  first  line  would  be  "herself,"  "two  times."  The 
next  line — "letter,"  "two  times."     Observe  the  student  carefully 
on  these  exercises.     Watch  for  backward  hand  movement.     There  will 
be  a  strong  desire  for  the  student  to  scan  backwards  to  identify 
how  many  times  the  word  appears.     Stress  to  the  student  that  he 
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should  only  read  forward.     He  can  read  the  line  in  a  forward 
manner  as  many  times  as  are  necessary. 

These  are  the  three  different  types  of  exercises.  Our 
simulated  activity  used  only  two  types  of  exercises.    The  braille 
code  recognition  materials  use  these  three  different  types.  You 
should  help  the  student  whenever  needed  during  each  exercise. 
These  exercises  are  designed  to  heighten  the  student's  perception 
of  the  braille  code.     They  are  purposely  written  to  be  perceptually 
confusing  so  that  the  student  must  examine  the  signs  very  carefully' 
for  minor  differences  that  may  exist.     If  the  student  can  become 
more  perceptive  to  minor  differences  in  these  exercises,  he  will 
be  more  perceptive  in  his  normal  reading  process. 

Plan  on  using  one  or  more  different  exercises  with  your 
student  during  each  daily  session.     You  may  select  any  of  the 
twelve  exercises  for  use.     Following  the  exercises,  you  should 
select  another  one  of  the  twenty  BCRLs  and  again -assess  the  student 
for  speed  and  accuracy.     As  we  did  during  the  first  part  of  the 
session  with  the  student,  inform  him  of  his  mistakes,  go  over  them 
for  correction  and  also  tell  him  how  long  it  took  to  read  the  BCRL. 

I  think  you  will  find  these  materials  are  quite  self- 
explanatory.     The  exact  procedure  for  using  them  with  your  students 
is  shown  on  handout  number  three.    Take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
the  use  of  these  materials.     Restart  the  tape  when  you  are  ready 
for  my  concluding  comments.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

—pause- 
Now  you  have  a  good  idea  of  exactly  how  to  use  the  braille 
code  recognition  materials  with  your  students.    Handout  number 
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four  and  number  five  include  some  interesting  information  about 
the  types  and  frequency  of  braille  reading  errors  that  you  can 
expect  from  your  students.     Restart  the  tape  when  you  have  a  copy 
of  handout  number  four  and  number  five.     Stop  the  tape  now. 

—PAUSE" 

Handout  number  four  has  been  taken  from  the  Henderson  study. 
This  handout  shows  the  different  types  of  character  recognition 
errors  that  braille  readers  make.     It  also  shows  the  relative 
occurrence  of  each  type  of  error  as  discovered  in  the  study.  The 
most  frequent  type  of  error  encountered  in  reading  individual 
braille  characters  is  that  of  vertical  alignment.     Over  40%  of 
the  errors  that  were  made  by  the  students  in  the  study  were 
vertical  alignment  errors.  (pause) 

The  next  most  frequent  type  of  error  is  horizontal  reversals. 
Over  20%  of  the  errors  made  were       r"^  zovital  reversal  errors, 
(pause) 

Almost  10%  of   Lnc  errors  were  vertical  reversals.     There  were 
six  other  types  of  errors  shown  by  the  students.     Dropped  dots, 
v/here  the  student  failed  to  road  ail  of  the  dots;  association 
errors,  where  the  student  perceived  the  braille  character  all  right 
but  named  it  incorrectly;   rotatj.onal  errors;   codded  dots;  horizontal 
alignment;  and  combination  reversal-alignment  errors. 

The  braille  code  exercises  are  built  around  these  error 
types.     Each  line  of  each  exercise  stresses  the  remediation  of  a 
specific  type  of  error.     A  clear  understanding  of  the  different 
types  of  errors  will  assist  you  in  spotting  specific  difficulties 
that  a  braille  student  is  having.  (pause) 
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Handout  number  five  lists  the  fifty-five  single  cell 
braille  characters  and  the  relative  difficulty  students  had 
in  identifying  each  one.     The  first  character,   "his,"  was 
missed  50%  of  the  time.     This  list  will  assist  you  in  becoming 
aware  of  those  single-cell  characters  that  your  students  are 
most  likely  to  have  difficulty  with. 

The  key  for  the  successful  use  of  the  braille  code  recognition 
materials  is  consistency  and  feedback.     Use  the  materials  in  a 
systematic  and  organized  manner.     Try  to  use  them  daily.     It  is 
especially  important  to  have  the  student  experience  these  materials 
over  a  period  of  time,  approximately  three  weeks,  with  daily 
practice. 

The  student  should  be  constantly  made  aware,  of  his  own  progress. 
Provide  feedback  to  the  learner  whenever  possible. 

This  concludes  our  session.     If  you  have  any  comments  or 
suggestions  about  this  recording  and  teacher  training  activity, 
please  direct  them  to  the  Regional  Special  Education  Instructional 
Materials  Center,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Comments  and  suggestions  about  the  braille  code  recognition 
materials  should  be  directed  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

This  concludes  the  tape  recording. 
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—Packet  of  Materials-- 


PACKET  A 


In  this  packet  you  will  find  4  different  materials.     They  are  all 
color  coded  to  assist  you  in  finding  them. 

WHITE    -  Drill  &  Practice  Teaching  Cards 

Use  these  cards  to  introduce  the  four  different  symbols 
and  their  meanings  to  your  partner.     You  will  have 
2  minutes  for  this  initial  instructional  session. 


PINK      -  Code  Recognition  List  (#l-#4) 

These  four  lists  each  have  the  four  symbols  arranged  in 
random  order.     You  will  use  one  of  these  lists  to  assess 
your  partner  after  you  have  used  the  Drill  &  Practice 
Teaching  Cards  and  also  at  the  conclusion  of  your  session 
with  your  partner.     You  may  select  any  one  of  the  lists 
to  use.     You  must  time  how  long  it  takes  your  partner  to 
complete  the  list. 

BLUE      -  Record  Form 

The  Record  Forms  provide  the  correct  answers  for  the  Code 
Recognition  List*     Circle  your  partner's  mistakes  as  he 
goes  through  the  list.    Also,  enter  on  the  Record  Form 
the  amount  of  time  that  your  partner  takes  to  go  through 
the  list.     Share  this  list  with  your  partner  and  go  over 
his  mistakes . 


YELLOW  -  Drill  and  Practice  Exercise 

Use  these  two  exercise  lists  with  your  partner, 
one  as  many  times  as  is  needed. 


Use  each 
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CODl  REC0G^MT10N  LIST  #1 


0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0 


0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0 


0  0 

00        00        Ob  00 


0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0  0 


0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0  0 


3#  ISn  N0111N9003y  3000 


COOE  RECOGNITION  LIST  #3 


0 
0 


0  0 


0  0 
0 


0 
0 


0  0 
0 


0  0 
0 


0  0 


0  0 
0 


0 
0 


0  0 
0 


0  0 
0 


0  0 


0 
0 


0 

0  0 


0 
0 


0 

0  0 


0  0 


0  0 


0 
0 


0 

0  0 


0  0 


0 

0  0 


0 
0 


0 

0  0 


t#  ISn  N0liliN9O03d  3000 


PARTNER *S  NAME 
Elapsed  time 


Packet 
A 


RECORD  FORM  -  LIST  #1 

TO  ACCOMPANY  CODE  RECOGNITION  LIST  #1 

Directions:     Have  your  partner  read  Code  Recognition  List  #1, 
Circle  each  word  that  your  partner  misses. 


OH  HUM 


OUCH 


GREAT 


OH  HUM 


WOW 


GREAT 


OH  HUM 


WOW 


OUCH 


GREAT 


WOW 


OUCH 


OH  HUM 


GREAT 


WOW 


When  your  partner  has  finished  reading  the  CODE  RECOGNITION  LIST, 
9'ive  him/her  feedback  on  mistakes  that  were  made. 


•apeui  aasM  i^nqi^  S3>(H:^stui  uo  ^foeqpaag:  aaq/uiTq  BAxb 
'j^Sn  NOIJilNOOOaH  aaoo  ^il^  BuTp^aa  paqsTUTj  s^q  aaui^a^d  anoA  uaqM 


WQH  HO 


Hono 


WQH  HO 


MOM 


WQH  HO 


MOM 


Hono 


MOM 


Hono 


WQH  HO 


MOM 


•sassTui  aauq-j^d  anoA  q-^qq.  paoM  qo^a  axojfo 
'Z#  qsTT  uoT^TuBooaH  apoo  peaa  aauqaed  anoA  aA^H  :suoTqoaaTa 


ERIC 


z#  iLsn:  NoiiLiNOooaH  aaoo  ANvawooov  OiL 
2#  jiSn:  -  wHoa  oHooan 


.  .^uiTq  pasdi^ia 
aWVN  SiHaNiLHVd 
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B[SJ  copy  mmii 


PARTNER'S  NAME 
Elapsed  time 


RECORD  FORM  -  LIST  #3 

TO  ACCOiMPANY  CODE  RECOGNITION  LIST  #3 

Direcfcions:     Have  your  partner  read  Code  Recognition  List  #3- 
Circle  each  word  that  your  partner  misses • 


WOW 


OH  HUM 


OUCH 


GREAT 


OH  HUM 


OUCH 


WOW 


OH  HUM 


OUCH 


C4HEAT 


WOW 


GREAT 


OUCH 


OH  HUM 


WOW 


When  your  partner  has  finished  reading  the  CODE  RECOGNITION  LIST, 
give  him/her  feedback  on  mistakes  that  were  made. 


•  ep^ui  ejceM  ^^eqq.  s3>(Bq.STui  uo  Jio^qpaaj  jeti/uiTq  bat£> 
'ilSIl  NOIiLINDODaH  3000  BuTpHaa  peqsTUxg  seq  jaur^a^d  jnoK  uaqM 


MOM 


MOM 


Hono 


WflH  HO 


wnH  HO 


MOM 


Hono 
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HDflO 


MOM 


WHH  HO 


•sassTux  aQUt^j'Bd  auoA  qeqq.  paoA  qoT^a  axo:£TO 
:)STt:  uoxq-TufDOoeH  spoQ  peaa  jaut^j^ed  anoA  aA^H  :suoTq.oaaTa 


vi-  .isri  iNLoiiiNDODaH  aaoD  anvcIwoddy  oJi 
v^T  JiSi'i  -  mod  QHooan 


auiT:^  pasd^Xa 

awvM  s.HaMjDnvd 
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jacket  a\ 

DRILL  AND  PRACTICE  EXERCISE  B 

For  each  line,   find  the  symbol  that  appears  more  than  once  and  say 
that  symbol  and  hov/  many  times  it  appears, 

0  00  00  00  00  00 

0  0  0  0  0 


0  00  0  00  00  0 

0  0  0  0  0 


00  00  00  00  0  00 

0  0  0 


00  0  00  00  00  00 

0  0  0  0  0 


0  0  0  0 

00  0  00        00  00        00        00  00 


0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

00  00  0        00  00  0        00  00 


0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

00  0  00        00  00        00  0  00 


0  0  0  0        0  0 

00  0  00        00  0  00        00  0 

•aureu  JTSti^  ^^s  puB  t^saxj  eqi^  sb  eures  aq:;  aae  :iT3i\^.  Moa  aq:;  ut  sioquiAs 
jaqr^o  aii:^  o:^  :;uTod  uaqj,     -auiBu  Aq  moj  qoBa  ut  loquiAs  :^saTj  aq:^  A^s 
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"Packet  of  [Iaterials— 


PACKET  B 


In  this  packet  you  wj.ll  find  4  different  materials.    They  are  all 
color  coded  to  assist  you  in  finding  them. 

WHITE    -  Drill  &  Practice  Teaching  Cards 

Use  these  cards  to  introduce  tho  four  different  symbols 
and  their  meanings  to  your  partner.     You  will  have 
2  minutes  for  this  initial  instructional  session. 


PINK 


BLUE 


Code  Recognition  List  (#l-#4) 

These  four  lists  each  have  the  four  symbols  arranged  in 
random  order.     You  will  use  one  of  these  lists  to  assess 
your  partner  after  you  have  used  the  Drill  &  Practice 
Teaching  Cards  and  also  at  the  conclusion  of  your  session 
with  your  partner.     You  may  select  any  one  of  the  lists 
to  use.     You  must  time  how  long  it  takes  your  partner  to 
complete  the  list. 


-  Record  Form 


The  Record  Forms  provide  the  correct  answers  for  the  Code 
Recognition  List*     Circle  your  partner's  mistakes  as  he 
goes  through  the  list.     Also,  enter  on  the  Record  Form 
the  amount  of  time  that  your  partner  takes  to  go  through 
the  list.     Share  this  list  with  your  partner  and  go  over 
his  mistakes. 


YELLOW  -  Drill  and  Practice  Exercise 

Use  these  two  exercise  lists  with  your  partner, 
one  as  many  times  as- is  needed. 


Use  each 
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^Packet  B 

CODE  RECOGNITION  LIST  #1 


0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0 

00  00  0  00  0 


0  0  00  0  00 

0      -  0  0  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 


00  00  0  00  0 

0  0  0  0  0 


2#  1SI1  N0I1IN90Q3^  3G00 


CODE  RECOGNITION  LIST  #3 


0 


0 

0  0 


0 

0  0 


0 

0  0 


0 

0  0 


0 


0 

0  0 


0  0 


0 


0  0 
0 


0  0 
0 


0  0 
0 


0 


0  0 
0 


0  0 
0 


0 


0 


iSI"l  N0lili\i9003d  3G00 


PARTNER'S  NAME   f Packet 


Elapsed  time    ^  ^ 

RECORD  FORM  -  LIST  #1 

TO  ACCOMPANY  CODE  RECOGNITION  LIST  #1 

Directions:     Have  your  partner  read  Code  Recognition  List  #1. 

Circle  each  word  that  your  partner  misses. 

OOPS  GEE  WHOA  OOPS  HELP 


GEE  HELP  WHOA  GEE  OOPS 


HELP  WHOA  GEE  WHOA  OOPS 


When  your  partner  has  finished  reading  the  CODE  RECOGNITION  LIST, 
give  him/her  feedback  on  mistakes  that  were  made. 


•apeui  ajsM  se^eq-STui  uo  x^^^^P^^?  aaq/uiTi^  bat5 

'jiSn  NOIJiINDOOaH  aaOD  BuTp^aa  paqsTUTj  seq  aau:^a^d  anoA  uaiiM 


Sdoo  aao  vohm  sdoo  aian 


aao  dian  vohm  aaD  sdoo 


diaH  VOHM  aao  vohm  sdoo 

•sassTui  aauq.aed  anoA  q.eqq.  paoM  qo^a  axoaxo 
•2#  ^stt:  uoTq.Tu6ooaH  apoo  peaa  aauq.a^d  jnoA  aAr?H     :  suoxq-oaaTa 

3#  tLSn  NOItLINOODan  aaOD  ANVdWODDV  OiL 

z#  jisn  -  wHoa  OHooaH 


e    \  auiTj,  pasd^ia 


awvN  SiHaNMva 

Q  —  1144 


ERIC 


Elapsed  time   

RECORD  FORM  -  LIST  #3 

TO  ACCOMPANY  CODE  RECOGNITION  LIST  #3 

Directions:     Have  your  partner  read  Code  Recognition  List  #3. 

Circle  each  word  that  your  partner  misses. 

OOPS  GEE  HELP  GEE  HELP 


WHOA  WHOA  WHOA  GEE  OOPS 


GEE  WHOA  HELP  OOPS  OOPS 


When  your  partner  has  finished  reading  the  CODE  RECOGNITION  LIST, 
give  him/her  feedback  on  mistakes  that  were  made. 


•epHUi  aasM  q-nq^  se^eq-STUi  uo  ^[OBqpaaj  aaq/uiTq  ba-iB 
'iLSIT:  NOIiLINOODaH  aaoo  BuTpnaa  paqsTUTj  sell  aauivj^d  anoA  uoqM 


Sdoo  aao  vohm  Sdoo  dian 


dian  339  339  VOHM  SdOO 


aao  dT:3H  vohm  33D  Sdoo 

•sassTUi  jauq.jed  juoA  q-^Uq.  pjo^v  qopa  axojTO 
q-STT  uoTq.Tu5ooaH  apoo  peaj  aauq-J^d  mno/i  aA^H     :  suoTi^oaaja 

|^#  tLSn  N0IJiIN00D3H  3000  ANVdWODOV  0^ 

jiSn  -  WHOii  OHooan 

e 


l:^a^o^d 
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auiTq.  pasdPis 


/pacKet  B\ 


DRILL  AND  PRACTICE  EXERCISE  B 


For  each  line,  find  the  symbol  that  appears  more  than  once  and  say 
that  symbol  and  how  many  times  it  appears. 

0        0  0  0  0  0 

00  0  00  00  00  0 


0  0  0  0  0  0 

00  0  00  0  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0  0 

00  0  00  0  00  00 


0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  00  0  00  0  0 


0        0  00  0  0        00  0  0 

0  0000  000 


0  0        00        0  00        00        00  00 

000  000  00 


00  0        00        0  00        0  0  0 

000  0000  0 


0        00        00        00        0  0        00  00 

00  0000  00 

•auiBU  axaqq.  Abs  puB  tf-SjTj  aqq.  sb  suibs  aqq.  BX^e  q-Bqq.  e\ox  aqq.  ut  sxoquiAs 
aaqq-o  aqq.  oq.  q.UTod  uaqi,     'aureu  Aq  moj  qoBa  ut  xo^iui^s  ^s.3:T5  ^^S 
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CONTENTS  OF  THIS  TRAINING  PACKAGE 


HANDOUT  #1  Outline 


HANDOUT  #2        Sequence  of  Activities 


PACKET  A  A  group  of  materials  ,for  the  first  half  of 

the  simulated  activity 


PACKET  B  A  group  of  materials  for  the  second  half 

of  the  simulated  activity 

HANDOUT  #3        Discussion  Questions 


HANDOUT  #4 


Procedure  for  Using  the  Braille  Code 
Recognition  Materials 


HANDOUT  #5 


Frequency  of  error  types  in  character 
recognition 


HANDOUT  #6        Relative  difficulty  of  single-cell  braille 
characters 


BRAILLE  CODE  RECOGNITION  MATERIALS  -  A  complete  set  of 

the  print  and  braille  materials  to  be  used 
for  improving  braille  reading  skills 
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HANDOUT  #1 


OUTLINE 


(Use  this  sheet  for  taking  notes) 


Braille  word  recognition  is  the  integration  of  successive 
tactual  perceptions  of  braille  characters. 


Differences  between  braille  reading  and  print  reading. 

—  more  complex 

—  more  time  consuming 

—  greater  chance  for  error 


Braille  reading  habits  -  established  by  third  grade. 


Braille  reading  rates  -  established  by  ninth  grade. 


Henderson  &  Umsted  studies 


— practice  in  recognition  of  word  parts  can  improve 
braille  reading. 

— systematic  practice  is  needed. 
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HANDOUT  fr2 


"LEARNING  TO  READ" 

—  SEQUENCE  OF  ACTIVITIES- 


USE  ALL  FOUR 


SELECT  ONLY  ONE 


DRILL  a 

PRACTICE 

TEACHING 

CARDS 

(white) 

\ 

* 

CODE 
RECOGfllTION 
LIST 


MAKE 
RECORDj 


(pink) 


(blue) 


V 


INFORM 
PARTNER] 


ERIC 
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HANDOUT  #3 


DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 


What  frustrations  did  you  have  during  this  activity 
when  you  were  in  the  role  of  student?  how  is  this 
like  the  frustrations  that  a  blind  student  has? 


What  parts  of  this  activity  seemed  to  contribute  most 
to  learning?  how  is  this  the  same  with  blind  students? 


What  were  the  primary  problems  associated  with  this 
task  of  assessing  and  teaching?   how  must  we 
accommodate  for  these  problems  when  working  with 
blind  students? 
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HANDOUT  #4 


Procedure  for  Using  the  Braille 
Code  Recognition  Materials 

The  following  procedure  should  be  used  daily. 

1.  Administer  Braille  Code  Recognition  List 
(use  any  one  of  the  20  lists) 

2.  Provide  feedback  to  the  student 

(point  out  speed  and  accuracy,  help  with  errors) 

3.  Use  one  or  more  of  the  Braille  Code  Exercises 

4.  Administer  second  Braille  Code  Recognition  List 
(use  any  one  of  the  20  lists) 

5»     Provide  feedback  to  the  student 

(point  out  speed  and  accuracy,  help  with  errors) 


Hints  for  Use: 

— be  consistent 

— use  the  materials  daily 

— stress  student  practice 

— provide  feedback  to  the  student 

— encourage  the  student  by  pointing  out  improvement 
— keep  a  record  of  improvement   (speed  and  accuracy) 
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HANDOUT  #5 


Frequency  of  Error  Types  in  Character  Recognition* 


Error  Type 


Percentage  of  errors  that 
are  of  this  type 


Vertical  Alignment 

(h     for   his  ) 


40.79% 


Horizontal  Reversals 
(hS;  for    ±  il  ) 


23.30% 


Vertical  Reversals 
(sh  ?!  for    in£  :  !  ) 


9.95% 


Dropped  Dots 


Association 

(wrong  meaning  for  character) 


6.31% 
4.61% 


Rotational  Error 
(to      for    i  i5  ) 


3.64% 


Added  Dots 


2.91% 


Horizontal  Alignment  2.67% 
(ch      for    k  ?:  ) 

Combination  Reversals  &  Alignment  1.21% 

Other  4.61% 

*As  reported  in  Henderson,  Freda ,  The  Effect  of  Character 

Recognition  Training  on  Braille  Reading ;  George  Peabody 
College,  1967   (Unpublished  education  specialist  thesis) . 
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HANDOUT  #6 


Relative  Difficulty  of  Single-Cell  Braille  Characters* 


(This  list  shows  the  most 

frequently  missed 

braille  < 

CHARACTER 

ERRORS** 

CHARACTER  ERR' 

his 

24 

ow 

6 

ing 

20 

ar 

5 

sh 

20 

e 

4 

com 

19 

4- 

A 

4 

q 

19 

n 

4 

f  f 

18 

Die 

4 

con  (cc) 

17 

m 

4 

of 

15 

d 

4 

i 

14 

o 

3 

dis  (dd) 

14 

r 

3 

was  (by) 

13 

r 

3 

were  (gg) 

11 

s 

3 

en 

11 

a 

3 

u 

11 

for 

2 

be  (bb) 

11 

c 

2 

with 

11 

y 

2 

ch 

:  10 

and 

2 

gh 

9 

ou 

2 

in 

9 

ed 

2 

the 

9 

z 

2 

wh 

9 

b 

2 

St 

9 

k 

2 

j 

8 

w 

1 

er 

7 

X 

1 

ea 

6 

p 

0 

V 

6 

n 

0 

th 

6 

1 

0 

g 

6 

*As  reported  in  Henderson,  Freda,  The  Effect  of  Character 
Recognition  Training  on  Braille  Reading,  George  Peabody 
College ,  19  67   (Unpublished  education  specialist  thesis) 

**The  number  of  errors  shows  the  number  of  times  each  character 

was  missed  out  of  48  repetitions  of  the  character.  Therefore, 
"his"  was  missed  24  out  of  48  attempts  or,  in  other  words, 
was  missed  50%  of  the  time. 
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IflPROVING  BRAILLE  READING 
—Evaluation  Form— 


List  the  exact  procedure  for  using  the  Braille  Code 
Recognition  Materials. 


The  Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials  are  designed  to 
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The  Development  of  a  Teacher  Training  Kit  for 
THE  Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials 


—FINAL  REPORT— 


background 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  during  the  1971-1972  project 
year  between  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the 
Illinois  Instructional  Materials  Center  and  the  Michigan  State 
University  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center  to 
share  in  the  creation  of  a  set  of  teacher  training  materials  that 
could  be  used  by  teachers  to  assist  them  in  making  effective  use 
of  the  Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials   (BCRM) .     The  BCRM  are 
a  set  of  teacher/learner  materials  designed  to  increase  a  braille 
student's  reading  speed.     The  Teacher  Training  Kit   (TTK)  was  per- 
ceived as  a  self-instructional  group  procedure  that  could  be 
utilized  by  a  teacher  for  understanding  the  rationale  and  procedure 
for  use  of  the  BCRM. 

The  responsibilities  of  each  of  the  agencies  was  specified  in 
their  1972-1973  continuation  proposals.  The  following  chart  shows 
the  time  line  and  responsibility  for  each  agency. 


MSU  Responsibilities: 

M-1 

Write  design  of  training  strategies 

M-2 

Design  training  strategies 

M-3 

Test  training  strategies 

M-4 

Write  training  program 

M-5 

Instruct  20  teachers  on  whole  procedure   (in  cooperation 

with  Illinois  Department  of  Education) 

M-6 

Write  report  (Collaborative) 

APHB  Responsibilities: 

A-1 

Clearances  and  communication  with  authors  of  primary 

materials 

A-2 

Write  description  of  the  program  as  intended  for  use  with 

children 

A-3 

Write  recommendations  re:  teacher  training 

A- 4 

Provide  consulting  resources  re:  content  (Umsted, 

Henderson ,  Brothers ) 

A- 5 

Produce  Braille  materials  required  for  (and  in)  the 

training  program 

A-6 

Collaborate  in  design  of  criterion  measure  instruments 

A- 7 

Produce  pro-quality  pilot  materials  for  whole  teacher 

training  program 

A- 8 

Design  criterion-measure  instruments  for  sununative 

assessment 

A-9 

Write  report  (Collaborative) 

Illinois  Responsibilities: 

I-l 

Provide  occasion  and  participate  support  for  training 

workshop 
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Time  Line 


A-l  A-2  A-3 

A- 4 

A-5  A-6 

A-5  A-7 

A-8 

A-9 

M-1 

M-2 

M-3 

M-4 

M-5 

M-6 

9/1  12/1  3/1  6/1 


The  MSU  SEIMC  was  responsible  for  the  design  and  field  testing 
of  the  TTK.     The  APHB  would  provide  input  regarding  the  exact  nature 
of  the  BCRM  and  the  teacher  behaviors  necessary  for  effective  use. 
The  Illinois  IMC  would  provide  the  field  test  ].ocation  and  a  group 
of  teachers  to  participate  in  the  actual  field  test. 

The  project  was  established  so  that  the  TTK  would  be  available 
in  the  fall  of  1973  at  the  same  time  as  the  BCRM.      The  two  unique 
aspects  of  the  project  were: 

a)  three  federally  funded  projects  working  collaboratively  on 
a  single  project  that  draws  on  the  strengths  of  each. 

b)  the  creation  of  a  set  of  teacher  training  materials  at  the 
same  time  as  the  creation  of  the  child  use  materials  so 
that  all  users  of  the  child  use  materials  could  receive 
appropriate  training. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THF  TEACHER  TRAIN TMfi  MATERIALS 

1.  Initial  contacts  and  examination  of  the  prototype  material. 

The  MSU  SEIMC  began  initial  work  on  the  development  of  the 
TTK  in  the  fall  of  1972.    Telephone  calls  were  made  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (Dr.  Roy  Brothers)  and 
Dr.  Richard  Umsted  (designer  of  the  basic  BCRMs) .     Copies  of 
the  study  by  Dr.  Umsted  and  the  study  by  Freda  Henderson  were 
examined.     A  concern  regarding  the  definition  of  the  actual 
child  use  procedure  developed.     The  procedures  used  by  Umsted 
and  Henderson  were  of  a  drill  and  practice  nature  and  it  was 
felt  that  specific  teacher  behaviors  for  conducting  the  drill 
and  practice  lacked  clarity. 

2.  Meeting  with  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

In  January  of  1973/  Dr.  Roy  Brothers  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  met  with  the  MSU  SEIMC  staff  to  examine  the 
question  of  specification  of  teacher  behaviors.     The  following 
clarifications  were  made  at  the  meeting. 
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a.  The  "Umsted  materials"  are  not  explicit  in  terms  of 
the  teacher  activity  nor  in  terms  of  the  required 
teacher  competencies • 

b.  The  products  that  the  APHB  will  be  making  available 
to  teachers   (from  the  Umsted  and  related  work)  will 
be  essentially  drill ^and-practice  materials  and 
testing  procedures ^  for  use  in  situations  where 
teacher s  are  working  in  one-to-one  relationship  with 
children , 

c.  The  teacher  training  material  which  is  to  be  the 

MSU  SEIMC  contribution  to  this  project  will  be  concerned 
with  the  use  of  the  testing  and  the  training  procedures . 

d.  The  specificity  needed  for  defining  and  specifying 
training  of  the  teachers  is  not  present  except  by  in- 
ference in  the  child-use  materials . 

e.  The  teacher  training  material  would  be  designed  specif- 
ically for  sighted  teachers » 

The  teacher  behaviors  that  were  agreed  upon  as  necessary  for  the 
successful  use  of  the  BCRMs  were: 

a.     Understanding  of  the  daily  sequence  of  lesson  events: 

--BCRL  time  trial   (any  of  the  random  sequential  lists) 
--Feedback  on  BCEL 

--Exercise  (any  one  of  series)  up  to  total  3  per  session 

as  time  allows 
--BCRL  time  trial 
--Feedback  on  BCRL 

feedback  on  errors  in  BCRL  is  to  be  given  immediately 
after  time  trial:     Re-read  lines  with  previous  errors. 
Teacher  response--if  child  re-reads  correctly ^  teacher 
mentions  prior  error  and  commends  for  accuracy  (rein- 
forcement) .     If  error  recurs^   tell  student  what  faulty 
word  really  is--ask  student  to  try  word  again, 

h.     Use  of  specific  skills: 

--Stopwatch  use   (or  reading  sweep  second  hand) 
--Starting  procedure 
--Recording  of  specific  errors 

--Accepting  multiple  options  (ff/to^   be/bb^  etc) 
--Teacher  response  to  learner 
--Eliciting  learner  response 

The  MSU  SEIMC  suggested  to  the  APHB  two  changes  that 
should  be  made  in  the  materials: 

--Include  a  line  number  at  left  and  right  lines  of  print 
on  the  print  version  of  the  BCRLs^   in  order  to  allow 
sighted  teachers  to  more  readily  locate  and  follow 
position  equivalent  to  the  Braille   line  being  read  by 
the  child  and  to  more  precisely  record  the  location 
of  errors  in  reading. 
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— Produce  and  add  to  the  materials  a  graph  or  chart  of 

progress  that  the  teacher  or  child  can  use  to  log  the 
day-bij-day  progress  of  the  child. 


3.    Meeting  with  the  Illinois  Instructional  Materials  Center. 

In  February  of  197  3  a  meeting  between  the  MSU  SEIMC  and 

the  Illinois  IMC  was  held  to  work  out  the  arrangements  for 

the  field  testing  of  the  TTK.  The  following  decisions  were 
made . 


a.  A  full  day  workshop  would  be  held. 

b.  Twenty  teachers  would  be  invited  to  the  workshop. 

c.  Expenses  for  each  participant  would  be  paid  by  the  Illinois 

IMC.  (Funds  for  this  purpose  had  been  allocated  in  their 
1972-1973  budget.) 

d.  The  workshop  would  be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Franklin  Park 

IMC. 

e.  The  date  of  the  workshop  would  be  March  17,  1973. 

f .  Each  participant  would  be  provided  a  set  of  the  prototype 

BCRMs  for  classroom  use.      (The  use  of  the  BCRMs  would  be 
coordinated  by  the  APHB .     Data  from  usage  would  be 
collected  and  analyzed  as  a  part  of  the  research  on  the 
BCRMs  being  conducted  by  the  APHB.) 


DESIGN  OF  THE  TTK 

It  was  decided  by  the  MSU  SEIMC  to  create  a  TTK  that  utilized  a 
simulated  activity  as  the  major  focus.     The  simulated  activity  would; 

a.  provide  an  adult  level  task  that  would  use  the  same 
learning  environment  as  that  encountered  by  a  braille 
reading  student.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  simulation 
was  not  designed  to  make  the  sighted  adult  undergo  the 
same  task  as  the  braille  reader,  but  instead,   the  same 
learning  environment.     (i.e.,  the  development  of  speed 
in  decoding  a  unique  code.) 

b.  provide  an  adult  level  task  in  the  administration  of  the 
BCRMs. 

The  TTK  would  be  coordinated  through  a  pre-recorded  cassette 
tape  and  would  also  include: 

a.  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  actual  BCRMs. 

b.  discussion  of  the  research  on  which  the  BCRMs  are  based. 

c.  appropriate  handouts. 
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Proto-type  Test 

Teacher  In-Service  Training  Kit 
Braille  Code  Recognition  Materials 

FORMATIVE  EVALUATION  NARRATIVE 

The  proto-typ^  te3t  was  conducted  on  March  15,  1973 
with  four  participants  and  one  observer.     The  following 
prepared  materials  were  used  for  the  test: 

1)  Pre-recorded  Tape  Cassette 

2)  Packet  A   (Materials  for  simulated  activity) 

3)  Packet  B   (Materials  for  simulated  activity) 

4)  Flow  Chart  of  simulated  activity  (handout) 

5)  Outline  (handout) 

6)  Discussion  Questions. 

7)  Procedure  for  Using  the  Braille  Code  Recognition 

Materials  (handout) 

8)  Frequency  of  Error  Types  in  Character  Recognition 

(handout) 

9)  Relative  Difficulty  of  Single-Cell  Braille 

Characters  (handout) 

The  materials  were  used  according  to  the  exact  procedure 
that  is  defined  for  later  use.     All  structure  for  the  activity 
was  provided  by  the  cassette.     The  designers  of  the  activity 
briefly  introduced  the  group  to  the  topic  area  and  the  purpose 
of  the  proto-type  test.     The  participants  were  told  that  they 
would  be  on  their  own  throughout  the  entire  activity.     To  begin 
the  activity  they  merely  had  to  start  the  cassette  player. 

The  following  observations  were  made  during  the  activity: 

1)  The  tape  seemed  to  move  along  at  an  appropriate 
pace.     No  one  got  lost  and  directions  were  followed 
appropriately  during  the  greater  part  of  the  activity. 
Places  where  the  directions  were  not  followed  are 
noted  in  the  following  observations. 

2)  A  minor  typographical  error  was  noted  in  one  of  the 
Packet  B  Record  Forms.  (This  will  be  corrected  for 
later  testing.) 

3)  It  was  noticed  that  both  dyads  used  all  four  Code 
Recognition  Lists  during  the  first  part  of  the 
activity  even  though  the  directions  specify  using 
only  one  list.     (The  flow  chart  will  be  modified  to 
include  the  specification,  "Use  only  one  at  this 
time.") 

4)  There  was  some  initial  confusion  about  the  Drill  and 
Practice  Exercises.     Even  though  the  packet  materials 
are  shape  coded  and  color  coded,  there  was^ a  hesita- 
tion about  when  to  use  the  exercises.     (The  color  of 
each  of  the  packet  materials  will  be  noted  on  the 
flow  chart. ) 
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5)  The  motivation  factor  in  the  simulated  activity 
was  developed  fully.     This  motivation  was  primarily 
due  to  the  time  keeping  function  which  is  a  primary 
concern  in  the  use  of  the  BCR  Materials.     It  is 
felt  that  the  time  keeping  function  was  learned  by 
the  participants. 

6)  The  three  minute  use  of  the  Drill  and  Practice  Cards 
at  the  beginning  of  the  simulated  activity  provided 
the  participants  ample  time  to  learn  the  code.  This 
defeated,  somewhat,  the  practice  section  of  the 
activity  since  the  participants  entered  the  practice 
section  with  the  exit  competencies.     (The  three  minute 
time  period  will  be  shortened  to  2:15  for  the  "A" 
activity  and  2:05  for  the  "B"  activity.     This  short- 
ening of  time  should  have  the  desired  effect  of  making 
the  learning  task  harder  and  consequently  provide 
appropriate  entry  behavior  for  the  remainder  of  the 
activity.     This  aspect  will  be  examined  during  the 
field  test.     If  the  task  still  remains  too  easy,  the 
number  of  symbols  that  must  be  iearned  will  be  ad- 
justed from  4  to  6  in  a  further  attempt  to  make  the 
activity  harder.) 

7)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  activity  a  discussion  was 
held  between  the  designers  and  the  participants. 
The  focus  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  was  on 
the  participants  ability  to  relate  the  exact  procedure 
that  is  to  be  used  for  the  BCR  Materials.     It  was  found 
that  the  participants  understood  the  concepts  of  drill 
and  practice  and  time  keeping,  but  they  were  not  able 
to  specify  the  exact  procedure  as  was  listed  on  the 
handout.     After  further  discussion  relating  to  "why," 

it  was  found  that  the  participants  felt  very  comfortable 
with  the  simulated  activity,  but  felt  that  the  explan- 
ation of  the  use  of  the  BCR  Materials  and  the  comparison 
of  the  simulated  activity  and  these  materials  was  very 
shallow.     (The  cassette  will  be  extended  with  a  "walk 
through"  of  the  BCR  Materials.     The  tape  will  discuss 
each  part  of  the  materials  and  have  the  participants 
follow  along  with  the  actual  materials  as  the  different 
parts  are  discussed.) 

8)  The  final  part  of  the  discussion  dealt  with  the  two 
handouts  that  showed  abstracted  information  from  the 
Henderson  study.     The  participants  felt  that  the 
information  was  valuable  and  useful,  yet  the  cassette 
did  not  provide  ample  discussion  of  the  information. 
(The  cassette  will  be  extended  to  provide  a  discussion 
of  each  handout.     Information  will  be  provided  on  the 
cassette  to  point  out  the  value  of  these  handouts  and 
how  to  read  the  charts  for  maximum  usefulness.) 
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The  proto-type  test  took  approximately  sixty-five  minutes 
prior  to  the  discussion  with  the  participants  about  their  reactions 
to  the  experience.     This  is  according  to  design  plans  and  will 
probably  extend  to  9  0  minutes  when  the  revisions  are  made. 


S.  Joseph  Levine 
Marybeth  Dean 
March  16,  1973 
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Classroom  Use  of  the  Braille  Code 
Recognition  Materiols 


Roy  J. 

For  over  60  years  individuals  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  the  visu- 
ally handicapped  have  recognized  and 
have  sought  solutions  to  problems  as- 
sociated with  braille  reading.  Basically 
the  problem  has  been  the  relatively 
slow  rate  at  which  braille  is  read  and 
the  resultant  effects  on  the  total  educa- 
tional process.  A  comprehensive  review 
of  the  research  related  to  braille  read- 
ing has  been  reported  by  Umsted 
(1971). 

After  a  series  of  experimental  studies 
Nolan  and  Kederis  (1969)  strongly  sug- 
gested that  the  perceptual  unit  in 
braille  word  recognition  was  the  single 
braille  cell,  and  that  whole  word  read- 
ing as  advocated  for  sighted  readers  was 
not  entirely  appropriate  for  the  braille 
reader.  The  studies  supported  the  con- 
tention  that   word  recognition  was  in 

Dr.  Brothers,  formerly  a  behavioral  research 
scientist  at  the  American  Printing  Huu!ic  fur 
the  Blind,  is  now  Superintendent  of  the 
Washington  Slate  School  for  the  Blind, 
Vancouver,  Washington,  • 

The  research  reported  herein  was  performed 
pursuant  to  a  grant  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  ihc  Handicapped,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Eduoa- 
lion,  and  Welfare.  Grant  #  OEG-2-6- 
062289-1582-72QE7163, 
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fact  the  accumulation  of  information 
derived  from  sensing  braille  characters 
over  a  temporal  interval.  The  implica- 
tions for  educational  practices  suggested 
that  research  efforts  should  focus  on 
the  mechanical  aspects  of  reading,  that 
is,  recognition  and  rote  knowledge  of 
the  code.  To  become  a  proficient 
reader  the  blind  student  faces  the  task 
of  learning  some  246  different  meanings 
for  the  configurations  that  will  be  en- 
countered; the  26  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, 189  contractions  and  short-form 
words,  and  31  marks  of  composition 
and  punctuation.  Those  configurations 
which  have  more  than  one  meaning 
depending  on  context  and  their  place- 
ment further  complicate  the  task. 

Two  experimental  studies  have  tested 
the  hypotheses  advanced  by  Nolan  and 
Kederis.  Henderson  (1967)  utilized 
braille  reading  students  in  grades  three 
throu^  six  to  demonstrate  the  effect 
of  character  recognition  training  on  the 
silent  and  oral  reading  processes.  Char- 
acter recognition  was  limited  to  the  55 
single-cell  contractions.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  experimental  group  to 
read  specific  lists  of  braille  characters 
decreased  by  42%  and  the  mean  num- 
ber of  errors  per  list  were  decreased  by 

DUCATION  OF  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPr^^: 
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84%  on  the  post-treatment  measure. 
Oral  reading  rates  were  increased  signif- 
icantly and  error  rates  were  decreased. 
Relative  to  silent  reading  rates  the 
experimental  subjects  increased  both 
rate  and  comprehension  scores  on  the 
posttest.  Thus,  the  results  supported 
assumptions  that  improving  braille  char- 
acter recognition  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  total  reading  process. 

Umsted  (1970),  using  a  format  pat- 
terned after  Henderson,  found  that 
training  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  code 
recognition  had  a  significant  influence 
on  the  reading  proficiency  of  high 
school  braille  students.  The  stimulus 
materials .  were  expanded  to  include  all 
189  contractions,  word  signs,  and 
short-form  words.  In  addition  1 2  dis- 
crimination type  exercises  were  devel- 
oped to  increase  perceptual  recognitions 
and  the  rate  for  reading  code  symbols. 
The  mean  number  of  errors  for  the 
experimental  group  was  reduced  by 
60%  while  the  rate  of  recognition  in- 
creased by  almost  three  times  that  of 
the  control  groun.  The  accuracy  of  oral 
reading  was  not  significantly  different 
although  reading  rate  was  improved  by 
approximately  12  words  per  minute. 
The  most  educationally  significant  result 
was  a  30%  gain  in  silent  reading  speed 
of  the  experimental  group. 

Special  efforts  are  often  needed  to 
insure  that  positive  results  of  experi- 
mental research  are  carried  over  into 
actual  classroom  practice.  One  goal  of 
the  Instructional  Materials  Reference 
Center,  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  (IMRC/APH)  has  been  to 
promote  the  efficient  use  of  educational 
materials  that  have  proven  utility  for 
the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
students.  However,  in  some  instances 
teachers   need   the   opportunity    to  re- 
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ceive  instruction  in  the  specific  tech- 
niques necessary  to  fully  utilize  newly 
developed  materials. 

The  present  study  represented  an 
effort  by  three  agencies  of  the  Special 
Education  Instructional  Materials  Center 
(SEIMC)  Network.  The  materials  used 
were  a  development  of  the  IMRC/APH. 
Specific  instructions  for  use  of  the 
materials  were  developed  by  the 
Michigan  State  University  Instructional 
Materials  Center  (MSU/IMC),  and  ar- 
rangement for  the  workshop  experience 
and  use  of  the  materials  in  the  class- 
room was  coordinated  by  the  Illinois 
Instructional  Materials  Center. 

Purpose 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  project 
was  to  develop  an  instructional  kit 
which  would  prepare  teachers  to  use 
the  Braille  Code  Recognition  (BCR) 
materials  developed  and  validated  by 
Umsted  (1970)  and  Henderson  (1967). 
Subsequent  evaluations  were  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher 
instructions  and  the  effect  of  materials 
use  on  the  braille  reading  skills  of 
visually  handicapped  students.  The  pres- 
ent account  has  focused  on  the  use  of 
the  materials  in  the  classroom. 

Method 

Materials 

The  Braille  Code  Recognition  mate- 
rials used  in  the  study  basically  con- 
sisted of  braille  code  recognition  (BCR) 
lists  and  braille  code  exercises  (BCE). 
The  twenty  different  lists  contained 
176  randomly  assigned  contractions  and 
short-form  words  in  English  Braille, 
Eacii  contraction  and  short-form  word 
appeared  only  once  on  each  list.  Since 
13  of  the  lower  cell  signs  have  a  dual 
meaning  depending  on   their  use  in  a 
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sentence,  the  print  copy  reflected  both 
meanings  (i.e.  bb  and  be;  cc  and  con; 
dd  and  dis).  In  taking  into  account  Ihe 
13  additional  meanings  that  were  repre- 
sented, the  total  number  of  contrac- 
tions and  shortform  words  in  each  h'st 
was  189.  In  order  to  orient  the  student 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  dots 
each  word  and/or  contraction  in  each 
of  the  20  braille  lists  was  preceded  by 
a  full  braille  cell.  The  BCR  lists  and 
BCE  were  prepared  in  both  braille  and 
print  form. 

Braille  Code  Exercises  were  also  pre- 
pared in  both  print  and  braille  form. 
TThe  exercises  were  described  by  Umsted 
(1970)  as  follows: 

Twelve  discrimination-type  lessons 
consisting  of  repeated  practice  and 
specific  drill  exercises  were  devel- 
oped to  help  increase  accuracy 
and  the  reading  rate  of  the  code 
symbols.  Three  different  formats 
were  used  to  offer  variety  to  the 
drill  exercises.  The  lessons  were 
constructed  with  relevance  to  the 
errors  which,  according  to  the 
literature  (Ashcroft,  1960; 
Henderson,  1967;  Nolan  and 
Kederis,  1969)  occur  most  fre- 
quently. The  frequency  of  individ- 
ual items  was  not  determined  pro- 
portionately in  terms  of  error 
indexes  of  the  other  studies,  but 
emphasis  was  given  to  missed 
dots,  reversals,  and  alignment  er- 
rors [p.  18]. 

A  percentage  accurate  table,  and 
graph  material  were  included  in  the  set 
as  a  motivational  aid.  The  percentage 
accurate  table  was  used  by  the  teacher 
to  facilitate  a  conversion  of  error  scores 
to  pe  rce  nt  accurate  scores  for  e  ach 
BCR   list  administered.  Potentially  the 


table  converted  from  1  to  63  errors  to 
a  percentage  of  accuracy.  Print  and 
braille  graphing  materials  were  used  by 
the  teacher  and/or  student  to  chart 
daily  progress.  Since  time  scores  were 
recorded  for  each  day  it  was  possible 
to  account  for  daily  increases  in  the 
speed  of  recognition. 

Evaluation  materials..  Revised  forms 
A  and  B  of  the  Diagnostic  Reading 
Test,  Survey  Section  (Committee  on 
Diagnostic  Reading  Tests,  1952)  were 
utilized  to  obtain  pre-  and  posttest 
measures  of  silent  reading  speed  for 
each  student.  Each  form  of  the  test 
was  1,500  words  in  length  and  was 
followed  by  twenty  multiple-choice 
questions  which  sampled  recall  and 
comprehension  of  facts  contained  in  the 
story.  The  reading  level  of  the  material 
was  reported  as  being  appropriate  for 
grades  7  through  12. 

Braille  code  recognition  lists  were 
utilized  to  obtain  daily  accuracy  scores 
and  rates  for  reading  orally  the  176 
contractions  represented  on  each  list. 

Subjects 

Teacher  participants.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Illinois  Slate  Department 
of  Education,  teachers  in  the  Chicago, 
Illinois  area  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  attend  a  braille  reading  workshop. 
Attendance  was  voluntary  and  in  this 
respect  the  participants  were  not  ran- 
domly selected.  A  total  of  17  teachers 
attended  the  workshop  and  received 
instructions  in  the  use  of  the  materials. 
Of  these,  12  were  then  serving  students 
who  could  make  immediate  use  of  the 
materials. 

Student  participants.  Teachers  at- 
tending the  instructional  inservice  train- 
ing session  were  encouraged  to  try  any 
or  all  of  the  materials  with  their  stu- 
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dents.  In  this  respect  the  sample  of 
students  was  dependent  upon  the 
teacher  sample.  Controls  over  such  fac- 
tors as  grade  level,  age,  years  of  experi- 
ence in  reading  braille,  or  intelligence 
were  not  possible.  Nevertheless  the  sam- 
ple of  5s  was  a  desirable  one  if 
generalizations  about  uses  of  the  mate- 
rials were  to  be  made. 

A  total  of  24  students  used  part  or 
all  of  the  BCR  materials.  Of  these  four 
were  categorized  as  ungraded;  seven 
were  enrolled  in  grades  4-6;  ten  were 
enrolled  in  grades  7-8;  and  three  were 
enrolled  in  grade  12.  The  students 
ranged  in  age  from  10  years  —  6 
months  to  22  years  -  0  months.  The 
median  age  for  the  group  was  13  years 
—  4  months. 

The  students*  prior  experience  with 
braille  ranged  from  6  months  to  1 1 
years.  The  mean  number  of  years  ex- 
perience in  reading  braille  was  5.5.  Of 
those  students  participating  21%  had 
less  than  two  years  experience  in  read- 
ing braille. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the 
students  according  to  academic  func- 
tioning. Of  those  given  a  rating,  five 
were  categorized  as  functioning  above 
grade  level,  eight  were  rated  at  grade 
level,  and  eight  were  rated  at  below 
grade  level. 

Procedure 

An  inservice  workshop  was  con- 
ducted in  Chicago,  Illinois  during  the 
spring  of  1973.  The  purpose  of  the 
inservice  was  to  introduce  and  thor- 
oughly familiarize  teachers  with  the  use 
of  the  materials.  Teachers  were  also 
instructed  in  the  administration  of  pre 
and  post  silent  reading  tests.  The  tim- 
ing and  scoring  procedures  associated 
with   administration   of  the   BCR  lists 
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was  emphasized.  The  field  trial  or  class- 
room use  of  the  materials  was  sched- 
uled to  immediately  follow  inservice 
instruction. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  mate- 
rials be  used  for  a  three  week  period 
or  fifteen  class  days.  The  length  of 
individual  sessions  was  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  per  day.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  the  first  and  last 
days  be  set  aside  for  administration  of 
Forms  A  and  B  of  the  silent  reading 
test.  The  instructional  plan  for  the 
thirteen  intervening  days  followed  a 
common  pattern.  First,  one  of  the  BCR 
lists  was  administered  and  the  time 
required  to  read  all  contractions  was 
noted.  Second,  specific  lines  that  con- 
tained errors  were  reread.  Finally  re- 
mediation was  provided.  The  procedure 
of  rereading  error  lines  was  advocated 
since  two  types  of  error  seemed  pos- 
sible. An  error  could  be  perceptual  in 
the  nature  of  a  reversal,  missed  dot,  or 
alignment  problem,  or  it  could  be  the 
result  of  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
code.  The  type  of  error  would  deter- 
nune  to  some  extent  the  type  of 
remediation  provided.  Remediation 
techniques  were  left  at  the  option  of 
the  teacher.  If  the  error  was  perceptual 
remediation  focused  on  drills  requiring 
finer  tactual  discriminations,  and  the 
use  of  the  Brailie  Code  Exercises  was 
encouraged.  Whenever  time  permitted 
additional  BCR  lists  were  administered 
and  the  same  followup  procedures  were 
used.  In  some  instances  a  skilled  reader 
was  able  to  read  two  or  more  lists 
within  the  course  of  a  single  period. 

An  effort  was  made  to  motivate 
each  student  to  a  higJier  level  of  per- 
formance. The  number  of  errors  made 
on  each  list  was  converted  to  a  per- 
centage of  accuracy  and  was  charted  at 
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the  end  of  each  session.  In  the  case  of 
those  students  who  had  already 
achieved  a  high  level  of  accuracy,  speed 
was  emphasized.  Students  were  encour- 
aged to  chart  their  own  progress  when- 
ever possible.  Each  student  competed 
against  himself  to  achieve  lower  error 
rates  and  higher  recognition  speeds. 

Results 

Prior  studies  by  Henderson  ( 1 967) 
and  Umsted  (1970)  indicated  that  prac- 
tice in  braille  code  recognition  contri- 
buted to  increased  braille  reading  ef- 
ficiency. The  two  basic  indicators  of 
student  improvement  were:  a)  increased 
accuracy  in  recognizing  braille  contrac- 
tions, word-signs,  and  short-form  words; 
and  b)  increased  speed  in  recognizing 
the  symbols.  The  ultimate  criterion  was  an 
increased  reading  rate  without  loss  of 
comprehension. 

Performance  Scores 

For  most  of  the  students  it  was  a 
new  experience  to  read  orally  braille 
contractions,  word  signs,  and  short-form 
words  out  of  any  meaningful  reading 
context.  It  was  therefore  important  to 
consider  the  novelty  of  the  task  in 
defining  the  initial  or  entering  level  of 
performance.  The  baseline  performance 
or  pre-experiment  score  was  determined 
after  the  administration  of  the  first 
three  BCR  lists.  The  average  error  and 
time  score-  constituted  the  pre- 
experiment  score.  Similarly  the  post- 
experiment  scores  were  represented  by 
the  mean  error  and  time  scores  ob- 
tained from  the  last  three  lists  to  be 
administered  to  the  student.  The  aver- 
age number  of  lists  completed  by  a 
student  during  the  13  day  trial  period 
was  24. 1 .  A  total  of  24  studen  ts 
completed  10  or  more  lists. 
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Accuracy  of  Recognition 

The  mean  pre-experiment  accuracy 
score  of  the  group  was  88.7%  which 
represented  19.86  errors.  The  mean 
post-experiment  score  of  accuracy  was 
97.4%  wliich  represented  3.63  errors. 
Using  a  f-statistic  for  correlated  observa- 
tions the  mean  difference  was  signif- 
icant at  the  .01  level  of  confidence  (t^ 
4.72,  df=  23,  p  <  .01).  During  the 
trial  period  the  mean  number  of  recog- 
nition errors  decreased  by  approxi- 
mately 82%. 

One  method  used  to  motivate  stu- 
dents toward  higher  levels  of  perfor- 
mance was  the  daily  charting  of  accu- 
racy and  time  scores.  The  mean  error 
scores  of  the  total  group  have  been 
similarly  reported  in  TABLE  1.  It  may 
be  noted  that  a  leveling  off  occurred 
after  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  ad- 
ministration of  the  OCR  lists. 

Speed  of  Recognition 

The  mean  pre-experiment  time  score 
of  the  group  was  672.4  seconds  or 
11.21  minutes.  The  mean  post- 
experiment  time  score  was  358.9  sec- 
onds or  5.98  minutes.  A  /-statistic  for 
correlated  observations  using  reciprocal 
time  scores  indicated  a  significant  mean 
difference  at  the  .01  level  (r=  -8.79, 
df=  23,  p  <  .01).  The  reduction  of 
mean  time  scores  over  subsequent  ad- 
ministrations of  the  BCR  lists  are  re- 
ported in  TABLE  2.  The  mean  recogni- 
tion time  for  reading  BCR  lists  de- 
creased by  47%. 

It  was  anticipated  that  increased  ac- 
curacy and  speed  of  code  recognitions 
would  result  in  increased  braille  reading 
efficiency  as  represented  by  an  in- 
creased reading  rate.  No  loss  of  com- 
prehension was  expected.  Since  the 
background  and    braille  experience  of 
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TABLE  1 


Mean  Error  Scores  for  Successive 
Administrations  of  BCR  Lists 


N 

Administration 

Mean  Error 

Administration 

OA 

1 

1 Q 

1 0 

OA 

lO.O/ 

1  Q 

1  / 

1  .OJ 

24 

3 

14.46 

19 

18 

2.21 

24 

4 

13.25 

19 

19 

2.63 

24 

5 

12.00 

19 

20 

1.79 

24 

6 

9.21 

14 

21 

2.21 

24 

7 

7.79 

14 

22 

2.28 

24 

8 

6.62 

14 

23 

2.28 

24 

9 

7.54 

14 

24 

1.78 

24 

10 

5.38 

14 

25 

2.14 

23 

11 

4.74 

14 

26 

2.14 

23 

12 

4.13 

14 

27 

.71 

23 

13 

4.09 

13 

28 

2.00 

21 

14 

3.71 

12 

29 

2.92 

20 

IS 

3.10 

10 

.  30 

1.60 

the  students  was  quite  varied  the  silent 
reading  tests  were  not  altogether  ap^ 
propriate  for  a  few  of  the  students. 
Consequently,  the  tests  were  not  admin- 
istered to  some  because  of  inappro- 
priate grade  level  and/or  inexperience 
with  braille  reading.  As  a  result  pre 
and  post  reading  rates  were  obtained 
for  only  20  of  the  students. 

The  pre-experiment  silent  reading 
rate  was  64.38  wpm  and  the  post- 
experiment  rate  was  73.58  wpm.  A 
comparison  of  the  means  indicated  a 
significant  increase  in  braille  reading 
speed  (r=  3.90,  df^  I9>  p  <  .01).  The 
mean  comprehension  score  for  the  pre- 
test was  12.1  and  the  posttest  was 
14.7.  No  loss  of  comprehension  was 
noted,  in  fact  a  comparison  of  means 
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indicated  a  significant  gain  (r=  3.81, 
df^  19.  p  <  .01). 

Discussion 

The  purposes  of  the  project  were 
fulfilled.  Given  a  brief  inservice  experi- 
ence a  group  of  teachers  were  able  to 
use  the  BCR  materials  effectively  with 
a  diverse  population  of  braille  reading 
students.  The  use  of  the  materials  by 
the  students  subsequently  resulted  in 
greater  braille  reading  proficiency.  The 
materials  appeaird  to  be  effective  with 
beginning  braille  readers  as  well  as  the 
most  experienced  students.  Accuracy  of 
braille  code  recognition  and  speed  of 
recognition  were  again  confirmed  as 
observable  indicators  of  increased  braille 
reading  efficiency.  Parallel  forms  of  a 
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TABLE  2 


Mean  Time  Scores  for  Successive 
Administrations  of  BCR  Lists 


Administration 

Mean  Time  ( seconds) 

Administration       Mean  Time  ( seconds) 

1 

11^.61 

16 

285.26 

2 

661.62 

17 

292.37 

3 

585.00 

18 

286.05 

4 

510.71 

19 

283.52 

5 

483.00 

20 

287.42 

6 

496.96 

21 

288.57 

7 

460.88 

22 

264.00 

8 

469.96 

23 

247.14 

9 

446.71 

24 

252.71 

10 

44533 

25 

241.93 

11 

425.87 

26 

239.28 

12 

408.18 

27 

244.14 

13 

403.78 

28 

235.54 

14 

356.86 

29 

232.67 

15 

329.00 

30 

231.30 

silent    reading  test 

given   before  and 

ture,  braille  rules,  and/or  writing  were 

after  training  were 

used  to  demonstrate 

left  to  the   option  of  the  teacher.  In 

increased  reading 

rates.   The  ultimate 

regard  to 

motivation 

the  approach  in- 

value  of  educational  materials  rests  on 

troduced  \ 

1   competitive  atmosphere  in 

their  ability  to  change  or  improve  stu- 

which the 

students 

competed  against 

dent   behavior  in 

observable   and  de- 

themselves 

to    increase   accuracy  and 

sirable  ways. 

speed  of.  recognitions. 

Information     obtained    from  the 

As  noted  in  TABLE  I  the  accuracy 

teachers  resulted  in 

some  minor  adapta- 

of    recognition    leveled   off   after  the 

tions  of  the  materials.  For  greater  con- 

cigiiteenth 

administration  of  the  lists. 

venience  of  use,  the  lines  on  the  print 

Tliis  suggests  that  the 

administration  of 

copy  of  the  BCR 

lists  were  numbered. 

20  lists  would  be  adequate   for  most 

and  all  word  and 

letter  meanings  were 

students. 

Administrations    beyond  20 

noted  on  the  print 

copy  of  the  braille 

would  not 

necessarily 

produce  increased 

code  exercises. 

accuracy  scores. 

The  instructional  procedure  was  tuto- 

Results 

indicated 

that   the  student 

rial   in   nature  anc 

admittedly  empha- 

was  not  able  to  improve  both  accuracy 

sized  rote  types  of  learning.  Emphases 

and  speed 

of  recognition  at  the  same 

to  be  placed  on 

hand  positions,  pos- 

time,  and 

in  this  sense  these  indicators 
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of  improvement  may  be  incompatible. 
When  the  goal  was  accuracy,  speed 
suffered  and  conversely  when  speed  was 
emphasized  accuracy  was  diminished.  A 
logical  approach  would  be  to  obtain  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  before  empha- 
sizing speed.  The  emphases  may  be 
communicated  to  the  student  by  what 
score  is  currently  being  charted  (i.e. 
accuracy  score,  time  score).  After  just 
10  administrations  of  the  BCR  lists  the 
mean  accuracy  score  of  the  group  was 
approximately  97%.  Subsequent  admin- 
istrations could  very  well  focus  on 
increasing  the  speed  of  recognitions. 
The  user  should  also  consider  the  mate- 
rials as  a  means  of  brushing  up  on  the 
code  and  as  a  way  to  maintain  high 
levels  of  reading  performance. 

Based  on  prior  studies,  expectations 
regarding  student  performance  were  sup- 
ported. Errors  were  decreased  by  82% 
while  Umsted  (1970)  reported  decreases 
of  60%.  Recognition  time  was  reduced 
by  47%  while  Umsted  and  Henderson 
(1967)  repotted  reductions  of  56%  and 
42%  respectively. 

The  silent  reading  tests  \yhich  were 
used  to  evaluate  braille  reading  effi- 
ciency were  questioned  on  grounds  that 
they  were  inappropriate  for  a  segment 


of  the  sample.  For  this  reason,  silent 
reading  tests  were  not  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  package  of  BCR  mate- 
rials. The  classroom  teacher  is  in  a 
better  position  to  select  appropriate 
diagnostic  instruments  for  individual  stu- 
dents. 

The  BCR  materials  and  the  instruc- 
tional kit  which  was  developed  by  the 
MSU/IMC  are  currently  in  production 
at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
BUnd. 
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Correction 

October,  1973  (V: 3),  "The  Blindfold 
Experience'*  (McDoriald,  Friedman  and 
Weinberg,  pages  84-86):  Add  to  the 
footnote  that  Dr.  Friedman  is  the  Di- 
rector, College  Orientation  Program  for 
Visually  Handicapped  Students, 
Queensborough  Community  College, 
Bayside,  N.Y. 


MARCH,  1974  13 
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USOE/MSU 
REGIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
CENTER  FOR 
^  HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 

213  Erick^on  Hall  Michigan  State  UnivfDiiy  East  laniing,  Michigan  48623 
Cooperaung  WJh  State  Depaitments  ol  Education  in  Michigacvlndiana-Ohio 


February  12,  1974 

MEMORANDUM 

TO:  SEIMC  Staff 

FROM:  Lynn 

SUBJECT:     Summary  of  Visual  Training  Cards  Evaluation  Forms 

The  Visual  Training  Cards  contain  over  300  suggested  activities 
and  materials  for  children  with  visual  problems. 

In  July,  1973,  after  the  Visual  Training  Cards  were  reproduced 
and  packaged,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  following  agencies  and 
individuals  to  announce  the  availability  of  the  Visual  Training 
Cards. 

Regional  SEIMCs 

Regional  Media  Centers  for  the  Deaf 
Indiana  Teacher  Trainers 
Ohio  SERRC  Coordinators 

Michigan  Curriculiom  Resource  Consultants,  Acting 

CRCs,  and  Curriculum  Resource  Specialists 
Regional  Resource  Centers 
NCEMMH 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  was  an  address  label..    We  requested  that 
the  label  be  returned  to  us  with  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
should  most  appropriately  receive,  use,  and/or  disseminate  this 
material.    As  soon  as  the  label  was  returned,  the  Visual  Training 
Cards  were  sent  to  the  individual  specified. 

The  agencies  and  individuals  that  did  not  respond  to  this  first 
letter   (Appendix  A)  were  given  another  opportunity  to  request 
the  Visual  Training  Cards   (Appendix  B) .     A  third  and  final  notice 
was  sent  on  November  12,  1973  (Appendix  C) . 

To  date  138  sets  of  the  Visual  Training  Cards  have  been  dissemin- 
ated to  the  above  agencies,  and  to  other  interested  individuals  who 
have  seen  the  set  of  cards  and  have  requested  them. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1973,  a  letter  and  an  evaluation  form  was 
sent  to  each  individual  who  had  received  a  set  of  the  Visual  Train- 
ing Cards  (Appendix  D,E) .     To  date  81_  evaluation  forms  have  been 
returned   (58%  of  the  number  sent  out) . 

A  summary  of  the  data  from  the  Evaluation  Form  follows: 


NftMOik—Burci 
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-  U.S.O(fiecor  ldi>cati(>n*>An  Equal  Oppoflunihrtmtalovtr 


VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS  EVALUATION  • 

DATA 

1  •     Have  you  shown  the  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS  to  teachers? 
63  Yes 

3      No  response 

15  No 


If  YES,  approximately  how  many  teachers? 

TOTAL  4     50  or  over 


8  25-49 


22  10-24 


25  1-9 

The  respondents  to  this  questionnaire  had  approximately  three 
months  time  to  examine  and  use  the  Visual  Training  Cards.  This 
was  an  exceptionally  short  time  period  and  the  responses  to  the 
questions   should  be  viewed  with  this  in  mind.     Even  within  this 
short  period  of  potential  use^  80%  of  the  agencies  receiving 
the  Visual  Training  Cards  did  show  them  to  teachers.  Though 
most  showed  them  to  small  numbers  of  teachers   (less  than  24)^ 
the  evaluation  indicates  that  approximately  I.  OOP  tt^achers  were 
exposed  to   the  Visual  Training  Cards  during  the  first  three 
months  of  availabilitu - 


2.     To  what  use  have  you  put  the  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS? 

53      Part  of  an  Instructional  materials  library  for  loan 
to  teachers. 

3  0 

  Part  of  an  instructional  materials  library  for  inspection 

by  teachers . 

^8      For  use  by  a  consultant  when  working  with  teachers. 
26      Personal  use. 


0      Not  being  used. 

1 2      Other  (please  specify) 

--'Available  through  Associate  Centers 
— Vi'or^kshop  for  regular  classroom  teachers 
— parent  education  and  for  prescriptive  teacher  education 
teaching  report 

(more) 
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— copies  to  special  programs 

— shown  to  parents  and  psychologists;  displayed  with  other 

materials  at  workshops 
— reference  for  strategies  disseminated  to  schools 
— LD  Consultant  and  Coordinator  o.':  Blind,  Deaf  and  Crippled 

Services 

—university  students  have  used  them 
—used  with  students 

— part  of  program  for  low  vision  patients,  adults  as- well 

as  children 
— student  teachers 
--student  teachers  from  MSU 

The  two  primary  ways  in  which  agencies  have  used  the  Visual 
Training  Cards  is  as  a  part  of  an  instructional  materials 
library  for  loan  to  teachers  and  to  support  consultant  work 
with  teachers.     It^s  interesting  to  note  that  almost  twice 
as  many  of  the  agencies  loan  the  cards  to  teachers  as  just 
let  the  teachers  inspect  them  without  actual  use. 


Have  you  duplicated  the  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS? 
^0  Yes 

_  ^      Plan  to 

63  NO 


If  YES,  for  what  uses? 

—  activity  handout  for  regular  classroom  teachers 

—  teacher  use 

—  for  teachers  to  have  in  their  classroom 

—  copies  to  special  programs   (multicap,  etc.) 

—  teacher-psychologists 

—  entry  on  SER-LARS 

—  to  assist  in  program  prescription  for  children 

—  for  teachers  and  students  to  use 

—  for  teachers 

—  in-servicing,  low  incident  handicapped,  teachers  in 

remediation  of  learning  disabilities 

—  hand-duplicated  for  teachers  making  materials  for  vision 

training  activities 

The  Visual  Training  Cards  were  designed  and  developed  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Begion  SEIMC  for  duplication  by  the  agencies  re-- 
ceiving  the^n.     This  procedure  of  designing  a  reproducable 
product  was  employed  to  facilitate  wide-spread  dissemination 
of  the  Cards  without  placing  the  burden  on  any  single  agency* 
The  responsec  to  this  question  indicate  that  23%  of  those 
receiving  the  Visual  Training  Cards  have  either  reproduced 
them  or  are  planning  to*     Due  to  the  great  number  of  materials 
received  by  these  agencies  and  the  demands  for  duplication  that 
are  placed  on  them^  it  is  felt  that  23%  represents  a  sizable 
and  acceptable  response  to  this  question.     This  question  indi'^ 
cates  that  a  multiplier  effect  is  evident  as  regards  the  ex- 
tended use  and  dissemination  of  the  Visual  Training  Cards. 
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4.     With  what  types  of  special  education  teachers  do  you  feel  the 
VISUAL  TR?^INING  CARDS  wITr  be  most  useful?   

60    Learning  Disabilities  24      Physically  Handicapped 

3i    Emotionally  Disturbed  1      Multiply  Handicapped* 


40    Mentally  Retarded  i      Regular  Class* 

61    Visually  Handicapped  4      All  areas* 

14     Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing 

Though  the  Visual  Training  Cards  Were  designed  specif iaally 
for  use  with  visually  handicapped  children  (and  so  indicated 
in  the  set) y   it  is  evident  by  the  responses  to  this  question 
that  they  have  wide-spread  use  with  many  types  of  handicapped 
learners.     It  seems  that  the  responses  to  this  question  andy 
in  facty   the  potential  uses  seen  by  teachers^  relates  to  factors 
other  than  those  stipulated  by  the  designers.     It  is  assumed 
that  the  primary  influence  on  potential  use  is  a)  background  of 
the  respondent y  and  b)  audience  served  by  the  respondent ,  The 
responses  to  this  question  show  that  the  Visual  Training  Ca¥Js 
have  use  with  a  number  of  different  types  of  handicapped  learners^ 

5.     Please  circle  the  number  that  corresponds  to  what  ycu  feel  is  the 
usefulness  of  the  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS.   


24 


5  (Extremely  Useful) 


32     4  12 


22 


3  (Useful)  ^         1  ^^o^        all  useful) 


Based  on  the  responses'  to  this  question  it  is  felt  that'  the 
Visual  Training  Cards  are  useful  in  the  total  instructional 
program  of  handicapped  children.     This  question^   however^  does, 
not  differentiate  between  usefulness  for  teacher  training  or 
usefulness  in  teaching  children.     It  is  assumed  that  since  most 
agencies  deal  primarily  with  teachers  rather  than  children^  the 
concept  of  usefulness  should  be  equated  with  usefulness  in  teacher 
training  and/or  dissemination  to  teachers  of  handicapped  children. 


6.     Would  you  like  to  see  more  sets  of  cards  of  this  nature? 
73  Yes 

7      No  response 

1  NO 


*These  categories  were  added  to  the  questionnaire  by  individual  re- 
spondents . 
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If  YES,  in  what  area(s)? 

18  Auditory 

^  Motor  development 

7  Mental  retardation 

6  Academic  subject  areas  (math,  science,  social  studies,  etc.) 

5  All  areas 

5  Language  development 

4  Learning  disabled 

3  Deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 

3  Perceptual  training 

3  Visual  (1  Visual  discrimination) 

2  Occupational 

2  Basic  concepts  and  skills 

2  Position  discrimination/spatial  relationships 

2  Tactile/kinesthetic  (manipulative) 

1  ■  Multiple  handicapped 

1  Task  analysis 

2  Constructive  seat  work  activities 


This  question  further  supports  the   "usefulness"  indicated  in 
the  responses  to  question  #5.     Of  particular  interest  is  the 
second  part  of  this  question.     When  asked  what  other  areas 
should  be  the  focus  of  similar  card  sets^   25%  of  the  responses 
zndzcated  audvtory  matervals . 


7 .  Comments 

A  total  of  47  comments  were  included  on  the  returned  question^- 
naires.     This  large  number  of  comments  (59%)  seems  to  indicate 
a  positive  interest  in  the  cards  on  the  part  of  the  respondents . 
To  further  support  thiSj  very  few  negative  comments  were  in-' 
eluded.     Of  those  comments  that  can  be  considered  negative j  the 
primary  one  was  concerned  with  the  development  of  more-  cards 
with  teacher-made  materials   (rather  than  commercially  available 
materials) .     The  positive  comments  focused  on  format^   ease  of 
use/retrieval^  and  organization/conciseness . 

(Comments  listed  on  pages  5-7) 
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Comments : 

— Teachers  were  excited  about  them. 

— The  format  makes  it  readily  useful  to  the  classroom  teacher. 
The  suggested  activities  are  practical  and  directions  clear 
and  simple.     One  criticism  -  stan«1-up  tabs  for  each  category 
of  materials  would  make  it  easier  to  locate  the  type  of 
activity  one  is  looking  for. 

— Need  to  get  materials  for  some  activities,  others  can  be  done 
with  available  materials. 

— Cards  containing  teacher  made  material  activities  should  be 
well  received  by  teachers.     Cards  describing  cor^nercial 
materials  are  clear  and  concise  -  real  "time  savers."  Well 
done  i 

— Extremely  useful. 

— The  cards  would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  all  teachers.     Those  who 
have  seen  them  would  have  loved  to  use  them. 

— I  was  very  impressed  with  the  way  these  cards  were  packaged. 

— Have  really  appreciated  the  materials  we  have  been  receiving. 

— For  teacher  made  materials  -  use  more  visual  diagrams.  Teacher 
made  ideas  are  the  most  practical  because  teachers  can  make 
and  use  immediately. 

— An  excellent  unit,  easy  access,  immediate  application. 

— Being  with  the  Dept.  of  Mental  Health,  we  find  ourselves  more 
concerned  with  MR  and  ED.     Perhaps  I  have  overlooked  the  use 
of  these  cards  in  these  areas. 

— We  need  more  of  this  kind  of  material. 

— These  items  are  the  kinds  of  things  teachers  are  asking  for  all 
the  time . 

— Need  more  clear  specification  of  the  "how  to"  or  "directions" 
section. 

— Many  of  the  commercial  materials  are  very  expensive,  however, 
ideas  for  teacher-made  things  can  be  gleaned  from  them, 

— Some  of  the  items  seemingly  were  more  auditory  than  visual  - 
materials  were  labeled  "visual  training  cards."     Because  of 
integration  of  sp.  ed.  students  into  regular  classrooms,  materials 
are  needed  that  are  appropriate  for  children  functioning  at  lower 
levels  but  do  not  require  significant  teacher  involvement. 

— This  has  been  an  excellent  resource  making  it  easy  for  teachers 
to  list  needed  materials  for  budget  purposes  with  all  the  nec- 
essary information  available. 

— We  use  the  low  vision. test  when  we  see  a  child  where  perception 
and  vision  seem  to  be  involved  -  then  was  really  happy  to  have 
cards  to  do  follow  up  instead  of  having  to  dig  around  and  find 
materials  which  was  what  I  had  been  doing. 

— Very  helpful.     Teachers  have  enjoyed  using  the  suggestions  pre--^ 
sented  • 
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-Very  general  items  are  presently  included.     Need  for  less 
"borrowing"  ideas  from  currently  used  materials.     In  a  handy 
form,  easy  to  use. 

-Time  and  experience  may  prove  them  to  be  of  greater  value  than 
I  have  given  them. 

-We  have  only  one  class  in  our  region  for  visually  handicapped, 
this  would  be  ^very  beneficial  in  assisting  the  teacher  in 
planning  activities  for  her  children  as  well  as  LD  children  who 
have  problems  in  visual  discrimination.     I  see  them  as  a  "great" 
source  for  planning  activities  to  develop  the  child's  ability 
to  discriminate  visually.     This  is  something  that  can  be  used  by 
all  teachers . 

-Perceptual  development  classrooms  would  certainly  benefit  from 
these  cards,  too. 

-Good  idea  on  the  container  BUT  both  of  our  copies  were  damaged  in 
transit  to  us.     Teachers  have  suggested  that  their  interest  in 
different  instructional  materials  has  grown  through  the  cards, 
i.e.,  an  idea  indicating  a  material,  rather  than  materials  leading 
to  ideas.     Also,  use  of  more  materials  was  facilitated  by  the 
cards . 

-Time  has  not  permitted  a  thorough  evaluation  of  these  materials. 
The  coding,  while  useful,  is  still  a  bit  'difficult  to  use  effec- 
tively. 

-Thanks  for  sending  them  to  us . 
-Good  work! 

-Include  more  teacher  made  materials.     If  another  set  would  be 
available  we  would  use  it  as  a  library  loan  item. 

-I've  not  received  feedback  from  the  organization  I  forwarded 
these  to. 

-It  would  be  great  to  have  more  ideas  of  materials  teachers  could 
make  themselves. 

-I  have  not  had  the  cards  long  enough  to  fully  evaluate  them. 
They  appear  to  be  excellent. 

-We  need  more  time  for  use! 

-Thank  you  I     Keep  up  the  good  work. 

-It  would  be  helpful  to  alphabetically  group  the  cards  by 
publishers  so  teacher  can  use  them  to  help  evaluate  commercial 
materials  before  purchase. 

-Many  times  we  request  that  teachers  use  concrete  methods  and 
manipulative  materials  when  teaching  mentally  handicapped  children. 
Training  cards  would  be  very  useful  in  assisting  these  teachers 
with  specific  suggestions  in  teaching  readiness  concepts  and 
remedial  academics . 

-I  sure  wish  we  could  attend  your  in-service  training  sessions 
and  receive  your  services  this  year.     I  would  appreciate  keeping 
in  touch  with  Sue,  Joe  and  Ted.     Thanks  for  sending  the  cards 
and  the  evaluation  form.  • 
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— I  work  with  learning  disabled,  hearing  impaired  and  mentally 
retarded  children  with  vision  problems.     This  kit  has  been 
handy  in  having  ideas  immediately  at  hand  to  .use  with  each 
individual  child; 

— We  are  using  the  card  kits  to  show  teachers  of  the  deaf  a 
system  which  we  think  should  be  compiled  for  the  hearing  im- 
paired -  in  fact  we  are  working  on  such  a  concept  now  and  hope 
to  finish  it  next  summer. 

— Materials  for  non  reading  young  adults,  Jr.  Hi.  and  Hi  School 
students,  not  mentally  impaired. 

— Format  should  work  in  several  areas — such  as  perceptual  training 
activities,  training  activities  for  SMI,  etc. 

— Very  useful  for  the  common  perceptual  and  eye-hand  coordination 
problems  found  in  partially  sighted  students. 

— I  will  be  meeting  with  special  education  teachers  soon  and  will 
introduce  the  Visual  Training  Cards. 

--The  format  of  this  material  is  excellent  as  well  as  the  content. 

— Cards  seem  excellent. 

— Most  areas  were  well  covered  although  more  were  needed  in  the 
mathematics  area.  Perhaps  more  items  that  are  less  expensive 
could  be  included. 

— The  one  thing  we  felt  might  improve  the  card  sets  was  to  have 
them  in  some  type  of  order  for  easy  reference  purposes. 

— Our  training  coordinator  will  be  taking  the  cards  to  an  Oklahoma 
workshop  in  February,  also. 


S .  Joseph  Levino 
Lynn  Kinzel 
February r  1974 
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USOE/MSU 
REGIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
CENTER  FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 

2U  Erickson  flail  Michigan  SMie  University  I  J>t  ldinint(.  MiChi^dn  AtiQ2i 
Coupeiaimg  With  State  Depjrtment>  of  £ducdtion  m  Mithindn-lndiand-Ohio 

July  24,  1973 


MEMORANDUM 


TO:  Associate  Centers   (Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio) , 

SEIMCs,   RMCDs,  RRCs 

FROM:  Joe  Levine 

SUBJECT:     Availability  of  VISUAL  TRAINING  CAR^S 


The  MSU  SEIMC  has  just  completed  the  development  of  a  new 
resource  for  teachers  called  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS .  These 
Cards  are  in  response  to  requests  by  teachers  of  visually 
handicapped  children  for  suggested  activities  and  materials 
that  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Visual  Efficiency 
Scale  (available  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind) .     Over  300  different  cards  suggest  numerous  activ- 
ities and  materials,  each  of  which  has  been  coded  to  the 
specific  area.s  of  the  Visual  Efficiency  Scale  to  which  it 
relates* 

We  have  produced  a  limited  number  of  these  sets  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  associate  centers  in  our  region  and  to  the 
members  of  the  national  network •    The  cards  have  been 
printed  so  as  to  facilitate  their  being  reproduced  for 
local  distribution  if  you  so  desire. 

Rather  than  send  the  Visual  Training  Cards  to  each  center 
and  hope  that  it  filters  through  to  the  correct  person,  we 
are  asking  that  you  complete  the  enclosed  address  label 
and  return  it  to  us.     Enter  on  the  label  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  at  your  center  who  should  receive  this 
material >    As  soon  as  we  receive  the  label,  we  will  be 
sending  your  set  of  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS* 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 
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HANDICAPPED 
^  CHILDREN 


AND  YOUTH 


213  ff»ck>on  MjII  Stichigan  btjre  Univeisiiv  U>t  Unsmg.  ,s<ichigan  48823 
Coooeiaiinjt  With  SMif  Oepdrlmenh  ot  Iducdtion  m  Vk hi^an-lndiana<Ohto 


September  20,  1973 


iMEMORANDUM 

TO:  Associate  Centers   (Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio), 

SEIiMCs,  RMCDs,  RRCs 

FROM:  Lynn  Kinzel 

SUBJECT:     VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS* 


Ple^ase  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  memo  that  was  previously 
sent  to  you  concerning  the  distribution  of  our  VISUAL  TRAINING 
CARDS.     A  number  of  these  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS  are  still 
available  to  those  who  haven't  responded  to  the  previous 
letter. 

We  are  enclosing  another  address  label  whxcu  -r^^  are  asking 
you  to  complete  and  return  v:o  us  2  f  you  wish  to  receive  this 
material.     Enter  on  the  label  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  at  your  center  who  should  receive  the  VISUAL  TRAINING 
CARDS.     As  soon  as  we  receive  the  label,  we  will  be  sending 
your  set  of  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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^'13  fncH>on  hall  .Siicmgan  Sidltr  tJni.triMiv  i^vi  ij.ihin^,  MkM^^ri  AQbH 
L  0<iO*.>ialing    ilh  sure  bep^^Mmc'nh  of  (Ji^riihrin  in  Miihii^iin  lndi^nA-Ohia 


Noveniber  12;  1973 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:  Associate  Centers   (Michigan,  Indiana^  Ohio), 

SEIMCs,   PMCDs,  HRCS 

FROM:  Joe  Levine 

SUBJECT:     Av^ailabilitv  of  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS 


FINAL 


NOTICE 


We  still  have  a  few  remaining  sets  of  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS, 
If  you  have  not  yet  requested  your  free  set  of  these 
ip.aterials,  please  fill  out  the  enclosed  address  label  and 
return  it  to  us. 
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REGIONAL 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


NOW  the  GREAT  LAKES  REGION  SEIMC 


MATI-RIAIS 
CENltR  FOR 


HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTfl 


November  30 ,  197  3 


Dear 

Recently  we  sent  you  a  set  of  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS.    We  ar«  inost 
interested  in  your  reactions  to  these  cards  anr^  would  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  take  a  few  minutes  to  complete  the  enclosed  question- 
naire.    When  you're  finished  with  it,  merely  refold  it  with  our 
address  facing  out,  staple  it  together,  and  drop  it  in  a  mailbox — 
the  postage  has  been  prepaid. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  complete  this  questionnaire.  We 
will  be  using  the  datr.  to  assess  the  value  of  the  VISUAL  TRAINING 
CARDS  and  make  decisions  regarding  the  development  of  similar 
materials , 


S .  Joseph  Levine 
Coordinator:  Media  and 
Materials  Development  Unit 


SJL:lk. 
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APPENDIX  E 

USOE/MSU 
REGIONAL 

INSTRUCTIONAlNow  the  GREAT  LAKES  REGION  SEIMC 
MATERIALS 
CENTER  FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
^  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 

2^^  EricKion  Hall  Michigan  Sure  Umvursity  Uvl  Urhir^K.  Michigan  AQB2i 
Cooperaring  IViih  Slale  D(;p«kiimenti  ol  Educjiioit  m  \tichiKin-)nJrand-Ohio 


VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS 

EVALUATION 

FOl 

Have  you  shown  the  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS  to  teachers? 

Yes          No    If  YESr  approximately .  how  many  teachers?    ^ 

To  what  use  hava  you  put  the  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS? 

 ^Part  of  an  instructional  materials  library  for  loan 

to  teachers 

 ^Part  of.  an  instructional  materials  library  for  inspection 

by  teachers 

 For  use  by  a  consultant  when  working  with  teachers 

 ^Personal  use 

 Not  being  used 

 other   (Please  specify)   


Have  you  duplicated  cha  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS? 
Yes        No  If  YES,  for  what  uses?   


With  wh?t  types  of  special  education  teachers  do  you  feel  the 
VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS  will  be  most  useful? 

 ^learning  Disabilities   Visually  Handicapped 

Emotionally  Disturbed   ^Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing 

 Mentally  Retarded   ^Physically  Handicapped 

Please  circle  the  number  that  corresponds  to  what  you  feel  is  the 
usefulness  of  the  VISUAL  TRAINING  CARDS.  a 

Extremely  Useful  Useful  Not  at  all  useful  fO 

5  4  3  2  1 

Would  you  like  to  see  more  sets  of  cards  of  this  nature? 
Yes        No  If  YES,  in  what  area(s)?  


Comments : 
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USOE/MSU 
REGIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
CENTER  FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 

2U  liickion  Hall  .Michigan  Male  Univemrv  ta^i  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 
Cooperations  VViih  State  Uepjrinnenu  ot  tduia»ii>n  in  siichijtan-lndtana-Uhio 


1973 


TO:  1973  TrI."Si;^ie  Tec*nersl>ip  Wor'l^snnp  Partlc' p^n'" « 

ifkuM:         Sue  :mn  ^ovanovich,  i^'lcld  Serviccc  Cocrdinator 


ycu  conplctsd  at  tho  ccnciusicn  Oii  the  Tri"Ct:;tc-  T^caut^-Vrtli 
WO'.ksl'op,     The  v'ork9l>op  sfai'f  it-:  pleased  with  die  rr Eu.lt 3  or 
tViO  react: ion  Zy-'^i^in  v.K'ic-Hl.trti  i'laL  Llie  nvijorlt.y  o£  tiK; 

participautc  fcit  t?.ct  their  individual  needs  ;/c^'c  met  JaLiiiv- 
t^ie  worksliop, 

/»g2ir. ,  ^.:e  thenk  you  tor  your  participation  and  invite  any 
conune^iLs,  iiv.j;^*^^^' >  critici^*;;iP >  etc.    Let  us  knew  how  v;e 
caa  ccixitiiiuc  li*  sei:ve  >oul 


lo 
SAVirli 
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Network-  BurMu  ol  Iducjr.on  for  Ihe  Hjndrcjpoed-  U.S.Otlice  ol  iducJl.on-*r,  Egull  (^pc  run.lv  imploier 


RLCIONAL 
INSIKUCKONAL 
MAICRIALS 
,  CENTt'RfOR 
HANniCACI^D 

ANT")  \OV\\\ 

•\  I  .t..t»,  >  "  -  c  ,'.  .f  ■  I  t\f  l)-t)»irtfi  cMli  ..t  i  ilwk  a'  •/«)      •  '  i  i'.,'.H..(i,(1  jc..(  I  liiiu  ■ 

TRI-STATK  LE/iDERSHIP  WORKSHOP 


Rita  Harmon 
Sue  Ann  Yovanovich 

SWgrARY  AND  PURl-'OSE 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tv70-«day  workshop,  participants  were 
asked  to  comploL-e  a  "P.-^irticipant  Re<ict ton  Forn'.,"'   This  allowed 
participants  t;o  anonyraously  record  their  reactions  to  the  workshop 
and  served  as  an  asseF;sment  neasure  for  tV^i  workshop  staff. 


RESULTS 


Question  #1:     "For  each  session  that  you  attended,  please  check 
the  appropriate  blanks." 


Tliis  question  was  dcsip.ne.d  to  allow  participants  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  sasGions  attended  were  relcvcint  to  thoir  needs, 
Particij:?nts  wore  also  a,sked  to  indicate  their  future  action  with 
re^^ard.s  to  the  use;  of  the  kits.     It  was  expected  that  the  responses 
would  indicate  to  the  workshop  staff  che  relevancy  and  potential 
use  of  Liic:  materials. 


DESCRIBE  YOUR  LEARNER 


PROiiLEMS  ..NO  HINTS 


BI^AILLE  HrjADlNG  TRMNINO  MATERIALS 


TASK  ANALYSIS  GAME 


EDUCATIONAL  PLM'^aLNC 


Yes 


12 


Relevant  to 
Your  ut  ^? 

?  No 


15 


VJi  11  you  u5;o 
in  the  futun*? 

Yes       ?  No 


11 
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1 

! 

Yes 

Relevant  to 
your  needs? 

?  No 

Will  you  use 
in  the  fuLurL'? 

Yes       ?  N_o_ 

EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  -  2N1)  SESSION 

13 

1 

0 

13 

_1_ 

_0_ 

EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  -  3RD  SESSION 

14 

1 

0 

13 

2 

0 

CREATING  DISCUSSION  TAPES 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

_0_ 

POLAR  ALGEBRA 

7 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

LUrlrlUNlLAi  iUN  liANDICAPS 

11 

1 

0 

9 

3 

0 

PLANNING  V;iTH  TEACHERS 

9 

2 

0 

8 

3 

0 

L,D.  CARD  GAME 

8 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

EVALUATING  A  WORKSHOP  MATERIAL 

9 

1 

1 

9 

0 

2 

L,D,  PLVi\T\^ING  PRIOPJTIES  AND 
NUMBERS /ALPKAr.ET  GAME 

6 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0_ 

The  response  to  thir.  question  indicates  that  the  participants  felt  that 
their  needs  v:ere  mat  and  that  they  vould  utiliEe  them  in  carrying  out  their 
local  in-service  programs. 


Question  (fix     *'How  useful  was  the  OPTION  ROOM?" 

Very  Useful      Useful      Not  Useful 

This  question  allowed  the  participants  to  indicate  the  usefulness  of 
the  OPTION  ROOM.     It  was  intended  to  provide  input  that  would  clarify 
participant  reactions  to  the  OPTION  ROOM, 

Of  the  25  respondents  who  answered  this  question,  all  felt  it  was 
useful  -  12  (48%)  indicated  it  was  very  useful;  13  (52%)  indicated  useful. 

Question  #3:    ''How  useful  were  the  OVERVIEW  TAPES  in  the  Option  Room?" 
Very  Useful      Useful      Not  Useful 

This  question  was  designed  to  provide  feedback  re.c;arding  the  useful- 
ness of  the  OVERViKW  TAPES,     It  was  hoped  that  the  recponses  woujd  provide 
input  which  v/ould  guide  the  workshop  staff  in  preparing  overview  tapes, for 
future  projects. 

Of  the  21  respond 'mts  who  answered  this  question,  13  (52%)  felt  that 
the  overview  tapes  were  JiSi?f.ii2.»  ^  (48/^)  felt  that  they  were  very  useful. 
The  responses  indicate  th;jt  overview  tapes  wore  an  asset  and  should  be 
included  in  future  projects. 
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Question  //A:     ''How  was  the  MODULAR  SCHl'DULTNG  Lliat  was  used 
during  the  two-day  wor k.^:liop?'* 

Very  Useful  Not  Useful 

This  question  was  dusiojiod  to  elicit  participant  reactions  to  tljG 
workf»hop  foraat,   ic,  nodular  sclu-dul  in*,; .     It  was  hopf?d  tliat  re:;ponsos 
would  provided  input  which  would  assist  the  workshop  stavf  in  planning,  l:or 
future  worksliops. 

Of  the  26  respondents  who  answered  this  question,  sixteen  (66.7%) 
found  it  to  bo  very  useful;   7  (29. 170  indicated  useful:  1  (4.2")  did  not 
consider  it  useful.     The  i-esj^onses  indicate  that  tlie  participants  had  very 
positive  feelings  about  thu  nodular  schedulinr,.     This  also  indicates  to 
the  workshop  staff  that  this  format  should  be  planned  for  a  future  work- 
shop . 

Question  //5;     ''How  many  kits  did  you  examine  in  tlie  Option  Room?" 

This  question  was  designed  to  provide  feedback  as  to  the  number  of 
kits  examined.     It  v/as  hoped  tliat  the  responses  would  provide  input  which 
would  assist  the  v/orkshop  staff  in  plannin*:^  for  future  v/orkshops.  Hope- 
fully, the  responses  would  yield  information  such  as:     tine  allotment 
in  Option  Room;  nunber  of  kits  for  exaraina tion;  use  of  overvie\7  tapes; 
consultation  by  SGIMC  staff. 

Of  24  participants,  10  examined  between  1  to  5  of  the  32  available 
kits;  9  exandned  between  6  to  10;  3  examined  between  11  to  16  and  2 
exaiiiined  all  of  the  kits. 

Responses  indicate  that  the  participants  d_id  use  the  Option  Room 
during  the  workshop.     It  would  seem  that  the  use  of  such  a  format  assists 
the  participants  in  beconiinc;  aware  of  available  resources. 


Question  //6:     ''Use  descriptive  words  to  describe  your  reactions  to 
this  tv7o-dr.y  workshop.     List  the  words  as  fast  as 
they  come  to  you.     Limit  one  minute!     No  sentences, 
please.'* 

A  total  of  153  words  x%»ere  elicited  by  this  response.     Of  these,  141 
(98.2%)  v:cre  positive  ard  12  (17.8%)  v/erc  nef^ative.     Those  words  which 
appeared  5  or  more  times  X7ere:     informative  (9);   interesting  (8);  fun  (7); 
good  (7) ;  and  helf pul  (5) . 

The  response  indicates  that  the  participants  left  the  workshop  with 
posit  i  ve  f  eel  i  n;;;s  . 
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PARTICIPANT  RESPONSES 


6,    Ur>e  docQviptive  Dovds  to  deijavihc  ijouv  r^eaotionr.  to  this 
Workshori.    List  tkc  wordc  ac>  fact  ar>  they  come  to  you. 
Limit  one  fninute!    IJo  sctiLciieoe^  pleaf^e. 


(9) 

informative 

r»  Vi  r'^  T  P> 

\^/ 

people 

(8) 

interest  ing 

(1) 

(1) 

r>  PT  ^lOriAh  Tp 

(7) 

fun 

(1) 

concentrated 

(1) 

profitable 

(7) 

good 

(1) 

(1) 

qu  ick 

(5) 

helpful 

(1) 

fH  ffprpnt* 

(1) 

r e  inf or cement 

r  e  V  i  e  w 

(4) 

frustrating  (— ) 

(1) 

T*  pw?irH  in  fz 

planned 

(1) 

(1) 

O        L*  .J*  O  J.  ^  ^  S.4 

^wfell  Dlanncd^ 

(1) 

Pfliil  p 

O  ^  i  i  V^U  u  ^  ^ 

ma.  1  n  1 V 

(1) 

s  equencc 

(3) 

active 

(3) 

interaction 

(1) 

^vslii^itivp 

V  W4  ^      C4  L*  ^  V  ^ 

(1) 

share 

(3) 

organized 

(1) 

(1) 

cinmp  hole      •  — i 

1*  ^  ^  W>  V  U  i  I 

CAUXctllcXU  XtJ  iio 

(1) 

o  yjk  \^     w •?  c#  X  X. 

(3) 

useful 

(1) 

f  AT  i  1  i  t  ipc; 

J-  C4       ^  ^  ^  L*  ^  W  O 

(1) 

teaching  tool 

(1) 

functional 

(1) 

thou  gilt  provokln'T 

(2) 

brainstorming 

(2) 

^&  i   1        Y  Ck  Li  ^  W 

\^/ 

\  J-/ 

t*  nf>p  t'hpT 

(2) 

excellent 

(1) 

haDD  V 

(1) 

to-the-polnt 

(2) 

exciting 

(1) 

in  f  orrriti  1 

(1) 

va luab le 

(2) 

fast 

(1) 

inpu  t 

(1) 

var ie  ty 

(1) 

in^ii  ohtfiil 

^  i  i  ^  >lr           1  1   L*  X     LJ  ^ 

(2) 

(2) 

ideas 

(1) 

•t  11  c  t  T  r  i     1  p 

I  VA  O  L*  X>  1,  ^  O  w  X.  ^ 

(2) 

invo Ived 

(1) 

kits 

(invo  Iveinent ) 

(1^ 

Icnnwl  pH  c> aHI  p 

(2) 

late  (-) 

(1) 

1  PATm'  nc?  pynpT i  pn p  p 

(1) 

(2) 

( tpI 

y  1.  C  J.  U  ^ 

\^/ 

(2) 

stimulating 

(1) 

1  "i mi  t*pH   nn  timp      T  — ^ 

(2) 

structured 

(1) 

live ly 

XLI^  X^d  X 

(2) 

tired  (-) 

(1) 

lots 

(tiring) 

(2) 

worthwhile 

(1) 

many  good  features 

(1) 

meaningful 

(1) 

analyze 

(1) 

more 

(1) 

applicable 

(1) 

motivating 

(1) 

a-v  materials 

(1) 

not  real  (-) 

(1) 

beneficial 

(1) 

not  relevant  to 

(1) 

carry  over 

my  needs  (-) 

(1) 

casual 

(1) 

nothing 

(1) 

challenging 

(1) 

other  states  -  more 

input  needed 


(-)  =  nef^ative  word 
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Question  j/7;     *^^i(ir  do  you  feel  wore,  tho  two  most  valuable 
aspects  of  the  ti.'o-day  vorkf-ihoi)?" 

This  quc;.;tion  Vi:r.  designed  to  nssoss  wli  other  tlio  planned  object  Ivor; 
oC  the  workshop  wero  vwt        perceived  by  the  par licipi'Mits .     The  responses 
indicate  that  participants  d J d  perceive  the  objectives  through  the  work- 
shop and  I'elt  that  tiiey  were  niet. 

Participant  response : 

(17)  Interaction  -  Provided  opportunity  to  interact  with  others. 
(12)     Replicable  training  materials  that  were  provided, 

(11)     Educational  Planning 

(1)  LD  Card  Game 

(10)     Workshop  Format, 

(3)    Meaningful  topics  -  relevant 

(2)  Modular  scheduling 
(2)     Small  group  sessions 

(1)    Modeling  of  oTi^phasis  on  evaluation 
(1)  Organization 

(1)     Informal  with  great  variety  of  offerings 

(8)     Option  Room  -  Provided  opportunity  to  preview  a  variety  of 

available  in-service  training  materials, 
(6)     Involvement  Activities 


Question  //8:     ''If  this  tv7o-day  workshop  were  to  be  offered  again  for 
a  different  group  of  participants,  what  one  thing 
should  be  eliminated?" 

This  question  v/as  included  to  determine  which  aspects  of  the  workshop 
should  be  modified  or  eliminated,     A  total  of  13  responses  (50%)  indicated 
that  nothing  should  be  changed  and  a  like  number  (S'OZ)  indentified  the  formal 
sharing  evening  session  as  unnecessary. 

Participant  response; 
NOTHING     (n  =  13) 

FORMAL  SHARING  -  EVENING  SESSION     (n  =  13) 

PRE  &  POST  TESTS     (n  =  3) 

EVALUATION  OF  WORK^MIOP  MATERIAL     (n  «  2) 

TASK  ANALYSIS     (n  =  1) 

CHARTING  REILWIORS     (n  1) 
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Question  //9:     'M^at  was  omitted,  yet  should  have  been  included 
in  this  two-day  workshop?'* 

This  question  was  desinned  to  determine  what,  if  any,  participant 
needs  were  not  met  by  the  workshop.    This  information  would  provide  input 
for  planning  of  future  workshops.    The  following  areas  were  specified: 

(4)  Nothing 

(4)    Coffee  early  on  first  morning 

(3)    More  emphasis  on  leadership  style;  planning,  conducting  and  evaluatinj^. 
in-service  v/orkshops 

(3)    More  time  for  group  sharing 

(3)    More  time  and  materials  in  option  room 

(3)     These  topics  were  omitted: 

(1)    Behavior  management  in  the  classroom 
(1)     Planning  for  the  retarded 
(1)    Low  functioning  learners 


Question  #10:     "Suggestions  or  comments." 

This  question  was  designed  to  provide  participants  with  an  opportunity 
to  react  in  an  unstructured  manner  on  any  aspect  of  the  total  workshop. 
Those  comments  relating  to  content  were  positive.     Negative  comments  centered 
around  physical  arrangements  (facility,  starting  times,  etc.). 


Coffee  the  first  morning  first! 
Very  well  done! 

Workshop  should  be  held  later  in  the  school  year. 

The  majority  of  the  kits  are  appropriate  but  in  listing  my  priorities 
they  need  some  revision  for  my  use. 

Better  eating  facilities  so  can  get  back  to  sessions  on  time* 
Beginning  on  time. 
Ending  on  time. 

In  regards  to  modular  scheduling  —  offer  all  v7orkshops  several  tines — 
give  participants  master  schedule  and  let  them  pick  and  choose,  altlioii-^xh 
with  a  small  group  such  as  this,  your  approach  v;as  probably  most  practical. 

Continuation  of  an  option  room  -  maybe  expand. 

Overall,  a  very  good  tV7o-day  session. 
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BEST  cspy  mm 


I  feel  many  of  the  activities  I  couln  never  iiso  or  adapt,    Yot  thci  u!i\'i 
does  let  mo  bui]d  on  it  aiul  do  somc-ithJ  iv.^  else— yot  I  nefidc:!d  the  idt-a  h(. 
A  ren.l  learniiv"',  v.'ori■•.^^ilop  oven  if  all  the  nctlvitirs  didn't  coma  tliroufji  a 
sviuh, 

Hvery  55c:Sf>ioii  \7ar>  f^ood  ,     I  enjoyi-d  t  he  f  o]  Icwsh  l)j  , 

9:00  for  bofinnjn2,  scsiifons,     Luiich  period  second  day  too  :>hort. 

All  sessions  in  sane  build  in;:; ,  Take,  off  earlier  on  Friday  (2:30  or  3:00) 
or  schedule  uolid  until  tine  to  ^^o , 

Longer  lunch  hour  on  second  day. 

End  session  on  Frid-y  rt  2:30  or  3:00  for  those  from  a  distance. 

The  concept  of  a  self-dircctinr,  activity  was  £!.ood  but  there  are  other 
good  methods.     Many  toaclievs  wil]  not  sit  dovn\  v;ith  a  cas?^ctte  tape  or 
respond  to  a  self-direeted  activity. 

I  <;loaned  from  each  of  tiie  seven  sessions  attended.    Leadership  j.s  good, 
I  like  the  format  and  modular  scheduling. 
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Tr I -State  Leadership  Workshop 
March  22  -  23.  1973 


-PARTICIPANT  REACTION  FORri- 


1.    For  each  session  that  you  attended,  please  check  the  appropriate 
blanks . 


Describe  Your  Learner 

A  self-paced  activity  that  has  participants 
complete  a  series  of  worksheets  that  narrows  in  on 
specific  observable  behaviors  of  a  learner.  The 
activity  can  be  easily  modified  to  focus  on  any  type 
of  learner.     This  session  will  use  an  adaptation  of 
the  activity  designed  by  Dave  Braukman* 


Relevant  to 
your  needs? 

Yes      ?  No 


Will  you  use 
in  the  future? 


Yes 


No 


Problems  and  Hints 

"Problems  and  Hints"  is  designed  as  a  work- 
shop activity  that  will  allow  the  participants  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  concerns  relating  to 
a  specified  area.     Rather  than  just  raising  issues, 
the  activity  structures  participant  answers  for 
the  issues.    A  series  of  short  "identify-write" 
rounds  make  up  the  activity.    A  time  schedule  is 
provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  activity  that 
establishes  the  procedure  for  each  round.  This 
is  a  very  simple  activity  that  can  be  successfully 
used  without  any  prior  preparation. 


Braille  Reading  Training  Materials 

This  is  a  completely  group-run  activity 
that  does  not  need  a  leader i     The  kit  includes 
a  cassette  and  simulated  exercise  that  provides 
the  participant  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved  in  learning  a  symbolic  code.     The  kit 
has  been  designed  for  use  in  situations  where  a 
workshop  leader  is  not  available* 


Task  Analysis  Game 

A  three  stage  activity  calling  for  participants 
to  sequence  a  set  of  objectives  and  their  correspond- 
ing activities.     The  content  focuses  on  a  low  func- 
tioning learner  and  the  necessity  for  a  teacher  to 
use  task  analysis  to  move  the  learner  towards 
educational  goals. 


Charting  Behavior 

A  case  study  on  a  low  functioning  learner 
is  presented  through  a  series  of  charts  describing 
specific  behaviors  of  that  child  undergoing  mod- 
ification.    Participants,  in  dyads ,  are  asked  to 
^'"'"^  =t  the  charted  information  and  work  in  a 


m-solving  situation. 
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Participant  Reaction  Form 
Page  2 


Educational  Planning 

This  is  a  three  part  workshop  activity  that 
is  designed  to  focus  on  three  types  of  decisions 
involved  in  educational  planning: 

—decisions  that  relate  to  educational 

responsibility 
--decisions  that  relate  to  educational 

placement 

—decisions  that  relate  to  educational 
programming 

The  activity  asks  the  workshop  participants 
to  assume-  the  roles  of  some  of  the  key  planners 
who  may  provide  input  for  decisions  involving 
children  with  learning  and/or  behavioral  problems. 

This  in-depth  case  study  used  over  time  can 
be  used  to  facilitate  understanding  of  the  planning 
process  and  to  develop  skills  in  decision  making 
and  understanding  of  other  viewpoints. 

Those  workshop  participants  who  choose  this 
activity  will  be  expected  to  attend  all  three 
sessions • 

The  first  session  will  focus  on  educational 
responsibility. 


Relevant  to 
your  needs? 

Yes      ?  No 


Will  you  use 
in  the  future: 


Yes 


No 


Educational  Planning  -  2nd  Session 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  educational 
planning  activity  described  above.     The.  focus 
for  this  session  is  educational  placement. 


Educational  Planning  -  3rd  Session 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  educational 
planning  activity  described  above.     The  focus 
for  this  session  is  educational  programming 
and  is  an  intensive  programming  session. 


Creating  Discussion  Tapes 

This  simulated  activity  calls  for  teams 
of  two  participants  to  create  a  tape  recording 
which  will  be  used  with  teachers.     The  objective 
of  the  presentation  is  to  deliver  information 
about  a  new  instructional  material  and  to  stim- 
ulate discussion  among  the  listeners.  .  Particu- 
larly useful  for  persons  who  will  be  developing 
interactive  audio  tapes^^  -  
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Participant  Reaction  Form 
Pago  3 

Relev 

nt  to 

WX  X  X 

you 

use 

Polar  Algebra 

A  series  of  unique  learning  problems  are 
Created  whereby  the  participant  experiences  the 
feelings  of  a  student  with  learning  disabilities. 
The  activity  is  resolved  through  individual 
selection  of  remediation  processes.     Designed  to 
develop  a  teacher's  understanding  of  learning 
difficulties  and  the  necessity  for  providing 
optional  learning  activities. 

your 
Yes 

needs? 
?  No 

in  the  future? 
Yes    Jl  _No 

Communication  Handicaps 

Participants  operate  in  pairs  and  work  through 
a  series  of  four  activities  that  demonstrate 
auditory  learning  and  visual  learning.    A  worksheet 
provides  the  structure  for  participants  to  reflect 
on  each  experience  in  terms  of  helpful  and  hindering 
teaching  strategies . 



—   

Planning  With  Teachers 

A  demonstration  (role  play)  activity  showing 
Jie  value  of  three  alternate  strategies  for  plan- 
ling  workshops.     This  activity  is  exceptionally 
iseful  if  you  are  using  other  professionals  to 
issist  in  your  teacher  training  activities.  The 
ictivity  can  be  used  with  these  professionals 
IS  part  of  their  training. 



—   

LiD.  Card  Game 

This  workshop  activity  is  designed  to  facil- 
.tate  understanding  of  the  symptoms,  remedial 
strategies;  and  terms  that  are  used  in  dealing 
iith  children  who  have  learning  problems.  The 
ictivity  is  built  around  a  matching  game  whereby 
Jie  teachers,  operating  in  groups,  are  asked  to 
lort  out  terms,  symptoms  and  strategies  into 
appropriate  combinations.     Following  the  discussion, 
iach  participant  will  be  able  to  take  home  a  book- 
.et  containing  the  information  the  groups  have  been 
irganizing . 



Evaluating  A  Workshop  Material 

This  group  activity  is  designed  to  provide 
participants  with  an  opportunity  to  examine  and 
malyze  a  potential  workshop  material.  Partici- 
Dants  are  provided  transparencies  on  which  to 
record  their  analysis  data  which  will  then  be 
projected  for  group  discussion.    The  activity 
highlights  those  aspects  of  a  workshop  material 
Jiat  are  necessary  for  success.  ; 

—   
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Participant  Reaction  Form 
Page  4 

Relevant  to 

Will 

you 

L.Di  Punning  Priorities  and 
Numbers/Alphabet  Game 

your  needs? 
Yes       ?  No 

in  the  fu 
Yes  _? 

These  activities  are  designed  so  that  work- 
shop participants  can  experience  the  diagnostic/ 
prescriptive  process  in  a  planned  way.     The  two 
activities  focus  on  specific  problems  related  to 
children  with  learning  disorders*     One  of  the 
activities  will  utilize  an  adant'a'hinn  dpc;icnpd  hv 
Carol  Weller. 

  —   

*  *  *  * 

Very  Useful  Useful 

Not 

Usefi: 

2.     How  useful  was  the  OPTION  ROOM? 
Comments : 


3.     How  useful  were  the  OVERVIEW 
TAPES  in  the  option  room? 

Comments : 


4*     How  was  the  MODULAR  SCHEDULING 
that  was  used  during  the  two- 
day  workshop? 


5.     How  many  kits  did  you  examine 
in  the  option  room? 
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Participart  Reaction  Form 
Pacje  5 


6.     Use  descriptive  words  to  describe  your  reactions  to  this  two-day 
workshop.     List  the  words  as  fast  as  they  come  to  you.    Limit  one 
minute  I     No  sentences,  please. 


7,     What  do  you  feel  were  the  two  most  valuable  aspects  of  the  two-day 
workshop? 


8.     If  this  two-day  workshop  were  to  be  offered  again  for  a  different 
group  of  participants,  what  one  thing  should  be  eliminated? 


9.     What  was  omitted,  yet  should  have  been  included  in  this  two-day 
workshop? 


10.     Suggestions  or  comments: 
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WORKSHOP  EVALUATION 


Coralville,  Iowa 
October  17,  1973 

How  To  Communicate  With  Groups  Of  Teachers 


A  full  day  workshop  was  held  at  the  Midwest  Educational  Resource 
Center  in  Coralville,  lov/a.     The  objectives  of  the  workshop  were  to: 


— create  an  awareness  of  involvement  procedures  for  training 
teachers . 

— provide  varied  experiences  to  demonstrate  the  multitude  of 
approaches  that  can  be  used  at  teacher  training  workshops. 

— analyze  the  component  parts  of  a  designed  workshop  training 
experience. 

— provide  a  consistent  model  for  those  attending. 


Attending  the  workshop  were  36  teacher  trainers  from  throughout 
the  state  of  Iowa.    All  of  these  participants  were  involved  at  some 
level  with  the  in-service  training  of  special  education  teachers.  It 
was  expected  that  upon  completion  of  the  workshop,  the  participants 
would  bo  able  to: 

— describe  the  leadership  behaviors  that  contribute  to  more 
effective  in-service  workshops. 

— describe  the  principles  of  learning  that  must  be  considered 
in  designed  workshop  experiences. 

— specify  at  least  two  procedures  that  can  make  an  in-service 
workshop  interactive. 

The  workshop  leaders,  S*  Joseph  Levine  and  Nancy  Carlson,  provided 
a  set  of  five  designed  workshop  experiences  during  the  day.     The  ex- 
periences were  selected  to  demonstrate  different  formats,  procedures, 
and  content  areas  that  can  be  used  at  workshops.     A  pre/post  test  was 
administered  and  ^ach  individual  experience  was  followed  by  a  structured 
analysis  period. 
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The  program  was  as'  follows: 

Pre  Test 
Introduction 

Broken  Squares   (affective  involvement) 
Discussion/Analysis 

Problems  and  Hints   (positive  focus  on  general  problem  area) 
Discussion/Analysis 

Discussion  Leadership  Simulation  (use  of  discussion  techniques) 
Discussion/Analysis 

The  Leader  Acts. , ,    (analyzing  behavior  from  a  videotape) 
Discussion/Analysis 

Evaluating/Modifying  A  Workshop  (analyzing  and  redesigning  a 
Discussion/Analysis  workshop) 
Final  discussion 
Post  Test 

Copies  of  each  of  the  designed  experiences  are  provided  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  ^e^^ort. 


RESULTS  OF  PRE/POST  TEST 

Three  questions  were  asked  on  the  Pre  Test  and  five  questions 
were  asked  on  the  Post  Test.    An  analysis  of  the  responses  follows: 

Question  #1  -  List  those  behaviors  that  contribute  to  more 
effective  communication  with  teachers. 

A  total  of  151  scoreable  responses  were  elicited  on  the 
Pre  Test  and  151  on  the  Post  Test.     However,  due  to  some 
participants  having  to  leave  during  the  day  a  larger 
number  of  participants  responded  on  the  Pre  Test. 
(Pre  Test  -  n=36/  Post  Test  -  n=26) 

Due  to  the  Workshop  experience ^   the  average  number  of 
responses  per  respondent  increased  ( 4 .19/respondent  on 
Pre  Tests   5. 8/respondent  on  Post  Test).     This  indicates 
an  increased  ability  to  specify  behaviors  associated 
with  effective  communication  with  teachers . 

The  individual  responses  were  examined  and  classified  in 
the  following  manner: 
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Type  of  response 

Personal  Skill 
Sensitivity  Toward  Others 
Procedure  or  Technique 


Pre  Test      Post  Test 


36%  (54) 

24%  (37) 

40%  (60) 

100%  (151) 


20%  (30) 

30%  (46) 

50%  (75) 

100%  (151) 


rkshop  experience  J  the  partic 
an  increased  awareness  of  pro 


ipants  as  a 
oedures  and 


Due  to  the  wo 
group  showed 

techniques ^   and  sensitivity  toward  others.     They  showed 
a  decrease  in  concern  for  personal  skills.     This  indi- 
cates a     '  '  " 
knowledg 
tively  a 
a  shift 
towards 
communic 
change  i 
Based  on 
is  seen 


shift 
pe 
ommun 
towar 
other 
ate  • 
n  an 

thes 
as  fu 


away  from  viewing  personal  s 
rsonality )  as  highly  imp  or  tan 
icating  with  teachers .  It  al 
d  both  the  procedures  used  an 
s  as  being  more  important  to ' 
Such  a  double  shift  is  seen 
appropriate  direction  for  thi 
e  responses  J  the  first  partic 
I filled* 


kills  (charisma^ 
t  for  effec- 
so  indicates 
d  sensitivity 
effectively 
as  positive 
s  workshop . 
ipant  objective 


Question  #2  -  What  principles  of  learning  must  be  considered 
when  planning  training  sessions  for  teachers? 

A  total  of  72  scoreable  responses  were  elicited  on  the  Pre 
Test  and  101  on  the  Post  Test. 

Due  to   the  workshop  experience j   the  average  number  of 
responses  per  respondent  increased  ( 2/respondent  on  Pre 
Testj   3.  9/respondent  on  Post  Test),     This  indicates  an 
increased  abilittf  to  specify  principles  of  learning  that 
must  be  considered  when  planning  training  sessions  for 
teachers . 

The  individual  responses  were  examined  and  the  percentage 
of  responses  grouped  in  each  category  are  shown  below. 


Response 

Post 

Pre 

* 

Task  fits  learner   (relevant)  (meaningful) 

19% 

8% 

-k 

Unique/Nove 1/Var  ie ty 

15% 

6% 

* 

Active  participation/involvement 

11% 

13% 

-k 

Positive  reinforcement 

8% 

10% 

-k 

Immediate  feedback 

6% 

8% 

Conduc i ve  a tmosphere 

6% 

k 

Medium  consistent 

6% 

Appropriate  timing/rate 

5% 

3% 

k 

Modeling 

5% 

1% 
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Pleasant  learning  experience 

Spaced/distributed  practice 

Application  to  personal  situation 

Provide  for  closure/suiranary 

Clear  specification 

Sequential  presentation 

Accoiranodate  for  learning  styles 

Motivational 

Transference 

Elicit  responses 

Follow-up 

Use  media 

Use  objectives 

Learner  readiness 

Provide  examples 

Review 

Overlearning 


An  analysis  of  responses  to  this  question  shows  that  the 
Post  Test  responses  were  more  focused  than  the  Vve  Test 
responses.     Even  with  the  40%  increase  in  responses  (72 
responses  on  Vre  Testj    lOl  responses  on  Post  Test)  the 
Post  Test  responses  group  into  20  different  catp.aories 
whereas  the  Vre  Test  responses  group  into  22  different 
categories  * 

Though  all  categories  that  were  elicited  are  appropriate 
principles  of  learning^   the  workshop  leaders  feel  that 
nine  of  them  are  most  important  (indicated  by  asterisks 
on  the  table).     These  important  principles  of  learning 
were  indicated  by  74%  of  the  responses  on  the  Post  Test 
and ^only  50%  of  the  responses  on  the  Pre  Test.  This 
indicates  an  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
participants  for  those  principles  of  learning  considered 
most  important  by  the  workshop  leaders. 

Question  #3    -  Give  at  least  two  examples  of  procedures  for 

making  a  teacher  training  session  interactive. 

A  total  of  82  scoreable  responses  were  elicited  on  the 
Pre  Test  and  54  on  the  Post  Test.     These  responses  were 
analyzed  and  divided  into  two  groups — acceptable  responses 
(procedures  that  would  make  session  interactive)  and  non- 
acceptable  responses   (procedures  that  would  not  make  the 
session  interactive,  or  responses  that  were  not  procedures). 

A  total  of  49  (of  82)  acceptable  responses  were  elicited 
on  the  Pre  Test  and  49  (of  55)  acceptable  responses  were 
elicited  on  the  Post  Test. 
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Post 

XT  L  tJ 

4% 

1% 

3% 

7% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

3% 

2% 

1% 

1% 

7% 

1% 

6% 

1% 

4% 

1% 

3% 

1% 

. — 

1% 

4% 

4% 

3% 

1% 

1% 

1% 
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At  the  Qonolusion  of  the  workshop,   the  participants 
were  better  able  to  cite  procedures  that  can  make  a 
teacher  training  session  interactive .     Though  the  total 
number  of  acceptable  responses  remained  the  same,  only 
60%  of  the  Pre  Test  responses  were  acceptable  whereas 
89%  of  the  Post  Test  responses  were  acceptable . 


ACCEPTABLE  RESPONSES 

Procedure 

Post  Test 

Pre  Test 

Small  groups 

20 

23 

Activities 

7 

.  2 

Groupings 

5 

Warm  up  activities 

3 

2 

Role  playing 

2 

5 

Common  shared  experience 

2 

Broken  Squares 

2 

Problems  and  Hints 

2 

Move  people  group  to  group 

1 

2 

Divide  into  pairs 

2 

2 

Games 

1 

2 

Mini  labs 

1 

1 

Discussion 

1 

5 

Question/Answer  session 

2 

Simulation 

2 

Ask  for  responses 

1 

49 

49 

NON-ACCEPT^VBLE  RESPONSES 

Procedure 

Post  Test 

Pre  Test 

Large  groups 

3 

Panel  discussion 

2 

11 

Sharing  responsibility 

1 

Problem  solving 

3 

Brainstorming 

3 

Use  media 

4 

Know  names 

2 

Coffee  breaks 

2 

Room  organization 

2 

Have  people  sit  on  floor 

1 

Introduce  controversial  material 

1 

Debates 

1 

Discovery  technique 

1 

Demonstrations 

1 

Make  session  interesting 

1- 

6 

33 
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Question  #4  -  What  were  the  strengths  of  today's  session? 

This  question  was  provided  on  the  Post  Test  only.  A 
compilation  of  individual  responses  is  shown  below. 


Interactive  14 

Applicable/relevant  7 

Organized/well  planned  5 

Good  methods/modeling  5 

Humanness/warmth/informality  of  leaders  5 

Good  timing  3 

Variety  of  methods  3 

Handouts  3 

Novelty  3 

Postive  reinforcement  3" 

Clear  objectives  2 

Interesting  2 

No  writing  necessary  2 

Medium  consistent  2 

Fast  moving  2 

Openness  of  leaders  2 

Use  of  small  groups  2 

Feedback  to  participants  1 

Use  of  media  1 

Opportunity  for  feedback  to  leaders  1 

Clarity  of  directions  1 

Reasonable  blocks  of  time  1 

Willingness  to  share  1 

Smooth  transition  of  ideas  1 

Good  balance   (input  vs.  experience)  1 

Changing  groups  1 

I  felt  a  part  of  the  activities  1 

Little  wasted  time                            .  1 

Structure  1 

Relaxed  atmosphere  1 

Insights  into  myself  1 

Concern  of  leaders  1 

Cognitive  input  1 


Question  #5  -  What  were  the  weaknesses  of  today's  session? 

This  question  was  provided  on  the  Post  Test  only.  A 
compilation  of  individual  responses  is  shown  on  the 
following  page. 
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Would  like  more  time  8 

Not  enough  clarity  on  "Leader  Acts,,,"  4 

Long  day  after  long  night  2 

Too  rushed  1 
Not  enough  time  to  talk  informally  with  leaders  1 

"Planning  A  Workshop"  was  repetitious  for  me  1 

Sat  too  much  1 

Too  tired  for  Post  Test  1 

One  participant  on  the  line  too  much  1 

TV  monitor  blocked  screen  for  awhile  1 


S*  Joseph  Levine 
November  6,  1973 
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WORKSHOP  EVALUATION 


Utica,  New  York 
October  25-27,  1973 

How  To  Communicate  With  Groups  Of  Teachers 


A  three  day  workshop  sponsored  by  the  New  York  SEIMC  was  held 
in  Utica,  New  York,    ih  day,  full  day,  h  day).     The  objectives  of 
the  workshop  were  to: 

— create  an  awareness  of  involvement  procedures  for  training 
teachers. 

— provide  varied  experiences  to  demonstrate  the  multitude  of 
approaches  that  can  be  used  at  teacher  training  workshops. 

— analyze  the  component  parts  of  a  designed  workshop  training 
expe  :ience . 

— pro"  ide  a  consistent  model  for  those  attending. 

Attending  the  workshop  were  39  teacher  trainers  from  throughout 
the  state  of  New  York.    All  of  these  participants  were  involved  at  some 
level  with  the  in-service  training  of  special  education  teachers.  It 
was  expected  that  upon  completion  of  the  workshop,  the  participants 
would  be  able  to: 

— describe  the  leadership  behaviors  that  contribute  to  more 
effective  .in-service  workshops. 

— describe  the  principles  of  learning  that  must  be  considered 
in  designed  workshop  experiences. 

— specify  at  least  two  procedures  that  can  make  an  in-service 
workshop  interactive . 

The  workshop  leaders,  S.  Joseph  Levine  and  Nancy  Carlson,  provided 
a  set  of  eight  designed  workshop  experiences  during  the  workshop.  The 
experiences  were  selected  to  demonstrate  different  formats,  procedures, 
and  content  areas  that  can  be  used  at  workshops.    A  pre/post  test  was 
administered  and  each  individual  experience  was  followed  by  a  structured 
analysis  period. 
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1st 
day 


The  program  was  as  follows: 

"Pre  Test 
Introduction 

Broken  Squares   (affective  involvement) 
Discussion/Analysis 

Numbers  Game  (simulation  of  learning  disability) 
Discussion/Analysis 


2nd 
day 


Problems  and  Hints  (positive  focus  on  general  problem  area_ 
Discussion/Analysis 

Discussion  Leadership  Simulation   (using  different  discussion 

Discussion/Analysis  procedures) 

The  Leader  Acts,**    (analyzing  a  videotape  presentation) 

Discussion/Anal\i(sis 

Designing  A  Workshop  Program 

Discussion/Analysis 


3rd 
day 


Workshop  Planning  Kit 
Discussion/Analysis 

Evaluating/Modifying  A  Workshop   (analyzing  and  redesigning  a 

workshop) 

Discussion/Analysis 
Final  discussion 
Post  Test 

Copies  of  each  of  the  designed  experiences  are  provided  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  report. 


RESULTS  OF  PRE/POST  TEST 

Three  questions  were  asked  on  the  Pre  Test  and  five  questions 
were  asked  on  the  Post  Test.     An  analysis  of  the  responses  follows: 

Question  #1  -  List  those  behaviors  that  contribute  to  more 
effective  communication  with  teachers. 

A  total  of  168  scorable  responses  were  elicited  on  the  Pre 
Test  and  128  on  the  Post  Test.     However,  due  to  some  par- 
ticipants having  to  leave  during  the  day,  a  larger  number  of 
participants  responded  on  the  Pre  Test.     (Pre  Test  n=39, 
Post  Test  n=33) 
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The  individual  responses  were  examined  and  classified  in 
the  following  manner: 


Type  of  response 

Pre 

Test 

Post 

Test 

Personal  Skill 
Sensitivity  Toward  Others 
Procedure  or  Technique 

67% 
9% 
24% 

(112) 

(16) 

(40) 

33% 
23% 
44% 

(41) 
(30) 
(57) 

100% 

(168) 

100% 

(128) 

Due  to  the  workshop  experience ^   the  participants  as  a 
group  showed  an  increased  awareness  of  ^'Procedures  and 
Techniques^  "  and  ^'Sensitivitij  Toward  Others.       They  showed 
a  decrease  in  concern  for  ^'Personal  Skills.       This  indi- 
oates  a  shift  away  from  viewing  ^'Personal  Skills "  (charisma^ 
knowledge  J  personality )  as  highly  important  for  effectively 
communicating  with  teachers.     It  also  indicates  a  shift 
toward  both  the  ''Procedures'^  used  and  "Sensitivity  Toward 
Others"  as  being  more  important  to  effectively  communicate . 
Such  a  double  shift  is  seen  as  positive  change  in  an 
appropriate  direction  for  this-  workshop. 

Question  #2  -  What  principles  of  learning  must  be  considered 
when  planning  training  sessions  for  teachers? 

A  total  of  84  scorable  responses  were  elicited  on  the  Pre 
Test  and  88  on  the  Post  Test. 

Due  to  the  workshop  experience ^   the  average  number  of 
responses  per  respondent  increased  ( 2 . 2/respondent  on  Pre 
Test  J   2 .7 /respondent  on  Post  Test).     This  indicates  an 
increased  ability  to  specify  principles  of  learning  that 
must  be  considered  when  planning  training  sessions  for 
teachers . 

The  individual  responses  were  examined  and  the  percentage 
of  responses  grouped  in  each  category  are  shown  below: 

Besponse 

*Active  participation/involvement 
*Task  fits  learner   (relevant)  (meaningful) 
*Clear  specification 

Application  to  personal  situation 

Motivational 
*Positive  reinforcement 

Structure 
* Immediate  feedback 

Appropriate  timing/rate 
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Post 

Pre 

27% 

24% 

13% 

12% 

11% 

7% 

10% 

5% 

10% 

7% 

9% 

11% 

3% 

2% 

1% 

2% 
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Post  Pre 

*Provide  for  closure/surmnary  2%  T% 

Overlearning  2%  1% 

*Unique/Novel/Variety  1% 

Conducive  atmosphere  1%  2% 

Spaced/distributed  practice  1% 

Elicit  responses    (learner  input)  1% 

Use  media  1%  2% 

Problem,  solving  1%  2% 

Sequential  presentation  —  4% 

Multi -sensory  4% 

Interesting  —  4% 

*Medium  consistent  —  2% 

Pleasant  learning  experience  —  1% 

Opportunity  provided  for  application  —  1% 

Knowledge  of  learners  —  1% 

Individualized  —  1% 

Be  concise  —  1% 

Provide  background  information  —  1% 


An  analysis  of  responses  to  this  question  shows  that  the 
Post  Test  responses  were  more   focused  than  the  Pre  Test 
responses .      Even  with  the  4%  increase  tn  responses  (84 
responses  on  Pre  Testj,    88  responses  on  Post  Test)  the 
Post  Test  responses  group  into    17  different  categories 
whei^eas  the  Pre  Test  responses   group  into   22  different 
categories . 

Though  most  categories   that  were  elinited  are  appropriate 
principles  of  learning the  workshop  leaders  feel  that 
eight  of  them  are  most  important  (indicated  by  asterisks 
on  the  table).     These  important  principles  of  learning 
were  indicated  by  66%  of  the  responses  on  the  Post  Test 
and  only  61%  of  the  responses   on  the  Pre  Test.  This 
indicates  an  increased  awarenes s  on  the  part  of  the 
participants  for  those  principles  of  learning  considered 
most  important  bij  the  workshop  leaders'. 

Question  #3  -  Give  at  least  two  examples  of  procedures  for 

making  a  teacher  training  session  interactive. 

A  total  of  71  scorable  responses  were  elicited  on  the 
Pre  Test  and  70  on  the  Post  Test.     These  responses  were 
analyzed  and  divided  into  two  groups-^acceptable  responses 
(procedures  that  would  make  session  interactive)   and  non- 
acceptable  responses   (procedures  that  would  not  make  the 
session  interactive,  or  responses  that  were  not  procedures). 

A  total  of  41  (of  70)  acceptable  responses  were  elicited 
on  the  Pre  Test  and  64  (of  71)  acceptable  responses  were 
elicited  on  the  Post  Test. 
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A  t  thi^  oon.ilu&io}i  of  the  workshop ^   the  participants 
fOt.'iu'  lurLtct^  able   to  cite  procedures  that  can  make  a 
teacher  braining  session  interactive .     59%  of  the 
Pre  Tjst  responses  were  acceptable  whereas  90%  of 
the  P-'.'t  Test  renronses  were  acceptable , 


ACCEPTABLE  RESPONSES 

Procedure 

Post  Test 

Pre  Test 

Small  groups 

22 

9 

Discussion 

16 

4 

Activities 

5 

1 

Games 

4 

4 

Role  Playing 

3 

9 

Problems  and  Hints 

3 

Simulation 

2 

2 

Groupings 

2 

Number  Game 

2 

Have  participants  use  materials 

1 

6 

Question/Answer  Session 

1 

3 

Ask  for  responses 

1 

1 

Common  shared  experience 

1 

Broken  Squares 

1 

Warm  up  activities 

1 

Worksheets 

1 

41 

NON-ACCEPTABLE  RESPONSES 

Procedure 

Post  Test 

Pre  Test 

Demonstrations 

1 

1 

Good  planning 

1 

Handouts 

1 

Specific  objectives 

1 

Opportunity  to  socialize 

1 

Structure 

1 

Sharing  ideas 

1 

Problem  solving 

4 

Active  participation 

4 

Designed  around  needs 

4 

Sharing  responsibility 

3 

Use  media 

3 

Variety 

2 

Be  informal 

1 

Panel  discussion 

1 

Personalize  the  content 

1 

Have  people  bring  something 

to  session 

1 

In-service  planning  committee 

1 

Non-closure  atmosphere 

1 

Pre/Post  Test 

1 

Use  a  gimmick 
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Question  ?!^^  -  What  were  the  strengths  of  today's  session? 

This  question  was  provided  on  the  Post  Test  only.  A 
compilation  of  individual  responses  is  shown  below. 


Interactive  18 

Applicable/relevant  11 

Humanness/warmth/informality  of  leaders  9 

Organized/well  planned  8 

Variety  of  activities  7 

Structure  5 

Relaxed  atmosphere  5 

Good  methods/modeling  5 

Clear  objectives  4 

Concrete  ideas  given  3 

Emphasis  on  process  not  product  3 

Handouts  2 

Insights  2 

New  ideas  for  planning  2 

Homogeneity  of  group  2 

Right  amount  of  content  2 

Closure  to  each  activity  2 

Flexible  1 

Good  timing  1 

Interesting  1 

Instill  confidence  in  learners  &  enthusiasm  1 

Use  of  small  groups  1 

Feedback  to  participants  1 

Variety  of  media  1 

Clarity  of  directions  1 

Adequate  facilities  1 

Changing  groups  1 

Activities  to  "open  up"  the  group  1 

Based  on  sound  educational  principles  1 


Question  tfS  -  What  were  the  weaknesses  of  today's  session? 

This  question  was  provided  on  the  Post  Test  only.  A 
compilation  of  individual  responses  is  shown  below. 


Would  like  more  time  5 

Provision/Benefit  evaluation  repetitious  4 

Materials  not  available  for  use  2 

Evening  meeting  2 

Too  many  games/gimmicks   (difficult  to  define  2 
content) 

Would  like  to  know  why  activities  used  and  how  2 
-    processes  came  about 
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Title  irrelevant  to  content  1 

Lack  of  group  involvement  in  planning  1 

some  part  of  workshop 

Too  rushed  1 

Too  tired  for  Post  Test  1 

First  day  "warm  up"  inappropriate  1 

Information  concerning  night  meeting  times  1 

Poor  coffee  1 

Poor  bar  and  restaurant  service  1 

Evaluation  took  too  much  time  1 

Not  enough  lecturing  1 

Some  activities  not  yield  much  relative  to  1 

time  spent 

Lost  interest  in  opinion  of  others  -  need  1 

solid  passive  (?)   group  activity 

More  concrete  handling  of  problems  in  workshop  1 

No  change  of  pace  1 

Hard  to  see  how  initial  activities  related  1 

to  anything  ^ 


S.  Joseph  Levine 
November  28,  1973 
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WORKSHOP  TRAINING  KITS 
Introduction 


Effective  use  of  instructional  materials  for  handicapped 
children  depends  on  far  more  than  availability  and  quality  of 
those  materials.     The  person  who  provides  or  prescribes  the  in- 
struction for  the  children   (teacher,  para-professional  or  parent) 
needs  to  be  aware,  knowledgable  and  motivated.     Teachers   (or  other 
adults)  will  use  instructional  materials  and  media  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  "comfortable"  with  the  materials  and  media. 

The  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  Youth  at  Michigan  State  University  has  been  committed  to 
more  effective  instruction  for  handicapped  children.     We  have 
discovered  through  experiences  here  and  elsewhere  that  dissemin- 
ation of  instructional  materials  depends  heavily  on  the  reduction 
of  teacher  anxieties  and  the  increase  of  teacher  awareness  and 
skills.     To  accomplish  these  goals,  no  better  way  has  been  found 
than  involving  teachers  in  mediated  learning  experiences  with  in- 
structional materials.     Teachers  learn  about  instructional  mater- 
ials through  instructional  materials;  teachers  learn  to  use  in- 
structional materials  through  experiences  in  which  they,  them- 
selves,  learn  by  using  and  experiencing  effective  "  -.Jirning  through 
instructional  materials . 


BACKGROUND  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WORKSHOP  TRAINING  KITS 

During  the  winter  of  1969,  the  Instructional  Materials  Center 
for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  at  Michigan  State  University 
designed  its  first  "teacher  training  kit"  for  special  education 
teachers.     This  first  kit  was  created  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
need  for  such  products  in  the  Michigan-Indiana-Ohio  region.  The 
kit  consisted  of  a  detailed  description  of  exactly  what  went  on  at 
a  particular  workshop.     It  appeared  as  a  booklet  and  included  copies 
of  all  of  the  worksheets  that  had  been  used.*    The  activity  described 
in  the  kit  was  rather  unique  as  compared  to  the  "typical"  workshops 
that  were  being  offered  in  the  region. 

— it  didn't  need  an  expert  to  be  successful   (anyone  could 
run  the  workshop) . 

— it  could  be  used  by  a  local  person  without  having  to  run 
to  East  Lansing  for  instruction. 

— it  was  built  around  participant  involvement. 

— the  "message"  that  was  being  taught  was  communicated  by 
the  activity  itself  rather  than  by  a  post-activity  lecture. 


"Empirical  Study  of  Instructional  Materials  Evaluation  in  Special 
Education,"  Monograph  Series  No.  3,  by  S.  Joseph  Levine,  USOE/MSU 
Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  Youth,  April,  1969. 
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— the  activity  used  aspects  of  simulation  as  the  vehicle 
for  involvement . 

The  results  of  this  first  attempt  at  a  training  kit  were 
scattered  at  first,  but  eventually  feedback  from  throughout  the 
United  States  started  to  filter  back  to  us.     This  initial  kit  was 
being  used  extensively.     The  reaction  of  local  users  was  positive. 
They  liked  the  idea  of  being  able  to  run  their  own  workshop  on  a 
topic  about  which  they  did  not  feel  particularly  strong.  They 
wanted  more ! 

In  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  development  of 
this  first  kit,  over  75  different  teacher  training  kits  have  been 
developed  by  the  Center  at  Michigan  State  University.  Numerous 
topic  areas  in  special  education  have  been  covered.  Formats 
ranging  from  simplistic  games  to  role  playing  and  detailed  simu- 
lation have  been  experimented  with  and  used.     Workshop  participant 
reactions  have  been  studied  along  with  participant  change.    A  model 
for  the  design  of  workshop  training  materials  has  been  gradually 
refined.     The  current  state  of  development  of  these  workshop  training 
kits  is  found  in  this  two  volume  set  of  training  materials.  In- 
cluded are  16  different  self-contained  workshop  training  materials 
that  can  be  used  to  cover  a  variety  of  topics. 


USING  THE  WORKSHOP  TRAINING  KITS 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THESE  VOLUMES 

The  16  different  "kits"  in  these  two  volumes  have  been  organized 
into  three  different  "series."     Each  series  focuses  on  a  different 
area  of  instruction  for  a  specific  type  of  participant.* 

SERIES  1  -  LOW  FUNCTIONING  LEARNERS 

A  set  of  four  workshop  experiences  designed  to  focus  on 
the  development  of  teacher  skills  necessary  for  working 
with  children  who  are  severely  handicapped.     The  focus 
is  on  precise  instructional  procedures  through  the  use 
of  task  analysis,  clearly  defined  behaviors,  reinforcement 
techniques,  and  graphic  recording  to  assist  in  decision 
making. 

SERIES   2  -  IN-SERVICE  TEACHER  TRAINERS 

A  set  of  six  workshop  experiences  for  training  personnel 
involved  with  in-service  teacher  training.     The  separate 
activities  include  the  use  of  media  for  communicating 
with  teachers,  how  to  evaluate  workshop  materials,  and 
techniques  for  planning  and  conducting  workshops. 


The  selection  of  these  three  areas  of  focus  has  been  made  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Departments  of  Education  in  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Ohio.     The  three  areas  were  designated  by  these  agencies 
as  high  priority  areas  for  training  activities. 
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SERIES   3  -  CHILDREN  WITH  LEARNING  DIFFICULTIES 

A  set  of  six  workshop  experiences  designed  to  focus 
on  the  development  of  teacher  skills  necessary  for 
working  with  children  who  have  isolated  learning 
problems   (learning  disabilities) .     Included  are 
activities  ranging  from  the  understanding  of  termin- 
ology, the  necessity  for  appropriate  planning,  and 
the  use  of  specific  diagnostic/prescriptive  procedures. 

Each  of  the  16  kits  has  two  diiiferent  sections.     The  first 
part  of  each  kit  is  the  Leader's  Guide.     Included  in  this  section 
is  an  overview  of  the  activity,  the  objectives,  any  special  teacher 
or  trainer  prerequisites,  the  time  that  will  be  needed,  the  materials 
that  will  be  needed,   special  considerations  regarding  physical 
arrangements,  the  step-by-step  procedure  for  conducting  the  activity, 
and  a  discussion  guide. 

The  second  part  of  each  kit  contains  master  copies  of  all 
materials  that  are  needed  to  conduct. the  activity.     The  Leader's 
Guide  provides  specifications  regarding  how  many  copies  of  a  partic- 
ular master  will  be  needed,  how  many  copies  to  pass  out,  and  which 
masters  should  be  used  for  making  overhead  transparencies.     For  some 
kits,  a  Supplementary  Information  handout  has  been  included  in  the 
second  section.     This  has  been  included  to  provide  the  workshop 
leader  with  background  information  on  the  topic  covered  in  the  kit. 
The  Supplementary  Information  sheet  may  also  be  used  as  a  handout 
to  the  participants  at  the  conclusion  of  the  activity. 

All  pages  in  the  entire  two  volume  set  have  been  clearly 
numbered  and  identified  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the 
materials.     The  pages  of  each  Leader's  Guide  are  numbered  in  the 
upper  left  corner. 


Polar  Algebra 
Leader  *  s  Guide 
Page  3 


At  the  top  of  each  page  to  be  used  as  a  master  for  a  worksheet, 
handout,  etc.  there  appears  the  kit  title  and  the  duplicator  page 
number . 


Discussion  Leadership  Simvilation  Duplicator  Page  #5 


At  the  top  of  each  page  to  be  used  as  a  master  for  a  transparency 
there  appears  the  kit  title  and  the  transparency  page  number. 
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USE  OF  MEDIA  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING 

The  use  of  media  in  teaching  has  recently  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  topics  for  in-service  teacher  training  workshops. 
This  topic  has  been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  designed  use  of 
mediated  experiences  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children  can 
promote  learning  through  increased  involvement,  motivation,  and 
a  higher  degree  of  reality  in  the  instructional  environment.  Rather 
than  providing  a  kit  that  specifically  focuses  on  "How  To  Use  Media," 
the  use  of  media  has  been  carefully  interwoven  in  almost  every  one 
of  the  16  activities.     This  non-direct  approach  to  teaching  the  use 
of  media  for  instruction  is  based  upon  Marshall  McLuhan's  statement 
that  the  "medium  is  the  message."    McLuhan's  statement  refers  to 
the  concept  that  the  most  influential  message  that  can  be  communi- 
cated is  that  which  is  found  in  how  you  are  actually  communicating. 
To  talk  about  the  use  of  a  tape  recorder  communicates  the  message 
"talk."     To  have  participants  experience  a  tape  recorder  communicates 
the  message  "tape  recorder." 

For  example,   in  various  activities  the  participants  will  find 
themselves  being  instructed  through  the  use  of  an  overhead  projector 
(they  will  be  learning  the  instructional  use  of  an  overhead  pro- 
jector) }  they  will  be  responding  on  an  acetate  worksheet  that  will 
be  projected  to  the  rest  of  the  group   (they  will  be  learning  how  to 
prepare  overhead  transparencies)  ;  they  will  be  viewing  a  videotape 
(they  will  be  learning  the  instructional  use  of  videotape  recordings) ; 
they  will  be  creating  a  cassette  tape  recording   (they  will  be  learning 
the  instructional  use  of  tape  recorders) ;  they  will  be  involved  in 
simulated  environments  (they  will  be  learning  the  use  of  instructional 
simulations);  etc.     This  procedure  for  involving  media  as  a  part  of 
the  training  experience  has  been  carefully  planned  to  truly  communi- 
cate the  instructional  uses  of  media  to  the  participant.     Don't  be 
misled  because  no  single  activity  is  labeled  as  a  media  teaching 
activity.     They  all  are! 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON  USE 

There  is  a  great  temptation  with  any  group  of  prepared  material 
such  as  this  set  of  training  kits  to  use  them  exactly  as  specified. 
This  can  lead  to  problems  when  the  specifications  of  the  kit  do  not 
exactly  meet  your  own  specific  needs.     All  of  the  kits  may  be  altered 
to  better  fit  your  specific  needs.     Examine  the  kit  and  make  modifi- 
cations or  corrections  so  that  it  will  work  in  your  situation.  Many 
of  the  kits  provide  instructions  on  how  to  modify  or  change  them 
based  on  differing  situations.     Others  have  been  designed  for  the 
most  typical  uses.     However,  groupings  may  be  altered,  topic  areas 
changed,  instructions  modified,  or  handouts  included  which  will  cus- 
tomize the  kit  to  your  situation. 

You  will  note  that  all  of  the  kits  follow  a  basic  delivery  format. 


INTRODUCTION 

ACTIVITY 

DISCUSSION 

 ► 
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The  workshop  begins  with  a  short   introduction  to  the  participants. 
This  is  used  to  establish  the  objectives  in  the  participants'  minds 
and  serves  to  provide  them  with  an  advance  organizer  of  what  will 
be  the  focus  of  the  session.     The  main  body  of  the  session  is  an 
activity.    All  of  the  activities  involve  some  form  of  instructional 
game  or  instructional  simulation  that  has  been  designed  to  communi- 
cate the  ideas,  procedures,  or  information  for  the  session.  The 
session  is  concluded  with  a  discussion  period.     The  discussion  is 
used  to  reinforce  the  learning  presented  during  the  activity. 

Take  advantage  of  the  activity  time  during  the  workshop.  The 
activities  are  designed  so  that  once  t'ne  participants  have  begun 
there  is  little  need  for  intervention  from  the  leader.     Use  this 
time  to  spot  check  how  the  participants  are  doing.     If  needed, 
assist  individuals  or  groups  that  may  need  help.     Observe  interactions 
and  make  noLss  on  what  is  occurring  throughout  the  room.     Go  over 
once  again  the  Discussion  Guide  to  refresh  your  memory  on  the  focus 
and  procedure  for  the  concluding  discussion.     While  the  participants 
are  involved  during  the  activity,   invest  your  time  in  guaranteeing 
a  conclusion  to  the  activity  that  will  provide  the  participants  with 
the  closure  that  is  so  necessary. 

Prior  to  using  any  of  the  kits,   take  time  to  carefully  read 
through  the  Leader's  Guide  and  all  participant  worksheets.  Make 
sure  you  understand  the  topic  area,  the  learning  that  will  be  under- 
taken, and  all  of  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  workshop   (what  work- 
sheets are  needed,  when  are  they  to  be  used,  how  will  the  partici- 
pants be  seated,  etc.).     Be  prepared  so  that  the  workshop  will  run 
smoothly.    The  kits  have  been  designed  to  provide  you  with  a  clear 
presentation  of  exactly  what  is  needed  to  run  the  workshop.     In  many 
cases  the  leader's  role  has  been  so  designed  that  only  a  minimum  of 
preparation  is  needed.     Extra  preparation,  however,  will  always  help 
in  making  the  workshop  even  more  successful! 


WORKSHOP  EVALUATION 

Provided  with  each  of  the  16  activities  are  two  masters  for 
duplicating  copies  of  two  different  evaluation  forms. 

The  Workshop  Evaluation  Form  has  been  included  to  elicit  partic- 
ipant feedback  on  the  overall  workshop  experience.     The  responses  to 
this  form  will  assist  you  in  making  decisions  regarding  how  the  par- 
ticipants perceived  the  workshop. 

The  Content  Evaluation  Form  includes  items  used  in  our  formative 
testing  of  the  workshop  content.     Responses  on  this  form  will  allow 
you  to  make  decisions  regarding  the  participant  learning  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  activity.     You  will  note  that  the  Content 
Evaluation  Forms  have  been  designed  to  be  used  both  prior  to  the 
activity   (Pre  Test)    and  following  the  activity  (Post  Test).  An 
examination  of  the  difference  between  Pre  Test  and  Post  Test  scores 
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will  provide  an  indication  of  the  learning  that  has  taken  place. 
You  will  also  find  on  the  page  following  the  Content  Evaluation  Form 
a  completed  form  with  the  italicized  answers  that  frequently 
occurred  during  our  field  testing  of  the  kit.     This  will  provide  you 
a  guide  for  analyzing  participant  responses. 

Room  has  been  provided  on  all  evaluation  forms  for  the  addition 
of  extra  items  that  you  might  want  to  add  to  gather  data  on  areas 
not  covered  with  the  existing  items.     (i.e.,  modifications  to  the 
kit,  specific  requirements  of  your  school  system,  etc.) 


REPRODUCTION  OF  THESE  KITS 

Care  has  been  taken  in  the  design  of  these  materials  to  provide 
for  ease  of  duplication.     Permission  is  given  to  any  individual  or 
agency  to  reproduce  the  materials  in  any  desired  quantity  for  local 
use.     However,  at  no  time  shall  the  materials  be  sold  or  any  fee 
charged  a  participant  attending  any  workshop  that  is  conducted  with 
these  materials.     A  charge  may  be  made  to  recover  actual  costs  m- 
volved  in  duplication  if  such  a  charge  is  absolutely  necessary.  At 
no  time  shall  a  profit  be  made  on  the  use  of  these  materials.  When 
duplicated  or  used  after  revision,  full  credit  must  be  given  the 
MSU  Center  and  the  primary  author (s)  as  found  on  the  title  page  of 
each  individual  kit. 


USING  A  SERIES  OF  KITS 

To  teach  handicapped  children  or  train  teachers  at  a  workshop 
necessitates  three  separate  but  interlocking  abilities.     The  good 
teacher  or  teacher  trainer  is  able  to'  plan  the  instruction  for  a 
learner,  actually  deliver  the  instruction,  and  then  evaluate  the 
learning.    Workshops  usually  focus  on  one  of  these  tHree  areas  with 
probably  the  greatest  attention  given  to  delivery.     Of  course,  de-- 
livery  is  highly  dependent  on  planning  which  in  turn  is  derivedHFrom 
evaluation  which  is  based  on  delivery  which  is  highly  dependent  on 
planning,  etc.  ,  etc.     What  we  have  is  a  cyclical  movement  through 
the  three  abilities. 


Of  course,  it  is  completely  arbitrary  where  the  process  begins.  In 
fact,  we  are  often  involved  in  all  three  processes  simultaneously 
for  a  particular  learner. 


'Evaluating 


Delivering  Planning 
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The  16  training  kits  each  can  be  viewed  in  regards  to  their 
individual  focus  on  evaluating ,  planning ,  or  delivering .     It  is 
suggested  that  when  two  or  more  kits  are  to  be  used  in  a  series 
(either  on  the  same  day,   successive  days,  successive  weeks i  etc.) 
they  be  selected  according  to  how  they  complement  each  other-  according 
to  this  cyclical  model.     In  other  words,  if  you  choose  a  delivery 
activity  to  begin,  you  should  follow  it  with  an  evaluation  activity. 
If  a  third  workshop  is  to  be  offered,  it  should  relate  to  planning. 
Ideally,  a  series  of  workshops  should  consist  of  at  least  four 
successive  steps  in  the  cyclical  model.     In  this  way  the  participants 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  each  separate  process  and  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  effect  of  each  process  on  the  one 
following  it.     The  following  chart  shows  the  process  for  each  of  the 
kits. 


Series  1 : 


Planning     Delivering  Evaluating 


Task  Analysis  Game  X  X 

Describe  Your  Learner  X  X 

Reinforcement  Mystery  Games  X  X 

Charting  Behavior  X  X 

Series  2 ; 

Planning  With  Teachers  X 

Creating  Discussion  Tapes  XX  X 

Discussion  Leadership  Simulation  X 
Structured  Scripts  X  X 

Evaluating  Workshop  Materials  X 
The  Leader  Acts  ...  X 

Series  3: 

Educational  Planning  X  X 

L.D.  Planning  Priorities  Game  X 

Polar  Algebra  X  X 

The  Analogy  Game  X  X 

L.D.  Card  Game  X  X 

Teaching  Children  With 

Communication  Handicaps  X  X 
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A  QUICK  LOOK  AT  THE  KITS 

The  following  short  descriptions  will  provide  you  with  a  quick 
overview  of  the  16  kits  that  are  included.     Turn  to  the  Leader's 
Guide  for  each  kit  for  a  detailed  overview  of  each  activity. 

Series  1:     Low  Functioning  Learners 

Task  Analysis  Game  -  Small  group  interaction 
in  sequencing  objectives  and  activities  in  a 
task  ordered  arrangement. 

Describe  Your  Learner  -  Self-paced  activity 
that  leads  participants  through  a  series  of 
worksheets  in  specifying  countable  behaviors. 

Reinforcement  Mystery  Games  -  Set  of  three 
demonstration/ involvement  activities  for 
understanding  the  dynamics  of  reinforcement 
in  learning. 

Charting  Behavior  -  Small  group  activity  built 
on  analyzing  and  constructing  systems  for 
charting  behavior. 

Selected  Bibliographical  References  on  Behavior 
Modification  with  Low  Functioning  Children  -  A 
listing  of  Professional  References,  Journals 
and  Bibliographies;  Idea  Books  for  Teachers; 
Mediated  In-Service  Training  Materials;  Instruc- 
tional Materials. 

Series  2:     In-Service  Teacher  Trainers 

Planning  With  Teachers  -  Group  role  playing 
experience  demonstrating  three  approaches  to 
conducting  a  planning  meeting  prior  to  a  work- 
shop. 

Creating  Discussion  Tapes  -  Participants  design, 
use,  and  evaluate  an  instructional  tape  recording 
that  stimulates  discussion. 

Discussion  Leadership  Simulation  -  Practice  in 
the  use  of  three  different  discussion  leadership 
styles . 

Structured  Scripts  -  Designing  and  using  a  tape 
recording  to  disseminate  information  about  in- 
structional materials  to  teachers. 
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Evaluating  Workshop  Materials  -    The  use  of 
four  criteria  in  identifying  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  teach-er  training  materials. 

The  Leader  Acts, . .  -  Analyzing  the  demonstrated 
behaviors  of  a  workshop  leader. 

Series  3:     Children  With  Learning  Difficulties 

Educational  Planning  -  A  three  part  decision 
making  activity  that  focuses  on  educational 
responsibility,  educational  placement,  and 
educational  programming . 

L.D.  Planning  Priorities  Game  -  Using  the  diag- 
nostic/prescriptive process . 

Polar  Algebra  -  A  simulation  of  a  learning  dif- 
ficulty  and  an  opportunity  to  select  appropriate 
remediation. 

The  Analogy  Game  -  A  competitive  game  built  around 
the  construction  of  analogies. 

L.D.  Card  Game  -  A  team  game  using  diagnostic  terms, 
symptomology ,  and  remedial  strategies . 

Teaching  Children  With  Communication  Handicaps  - 
A  simulation  of  three  different  forms  of  sensory 
deprivation  as  related  to  learning. 

Selected  Bibliographical  References  on  Learning 
Disabilities  -  A  listing  of  Professional  References 
and  Journals;  Idea  Books  for  Teachers;  Mediated 
In-Servire  Training  Materials;  Instructional 
Materials. 


A  WORD   (OR  TWO)    ABOUT  THE  AUTHORS 
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TASK  ANALYSIS  GAME 
--Leader's  Guide- 


overview 

The  TASK  ANALYSIS  GAME  is  a  set  of  two  small  group 
sorting/ordering/matching  exercises  designed  to  create  an 
awareness  of  the  role  of  task  analysis  in  the  teaching  of  low 
functioning  children.     The  two  exercises  are  drawn  from 
actual  teaching  procedures  used  with  deaf/blind  children.  In 
each  of  the  two  exercises  the  groups, are  presented  with  a 
pair  of  envelopes.    The  first  envelope  contains  a  set  of 
objectives ,     The  groups  must  sort  them  out  and  put  them  in  a 
sequential  order  going  from  the  lowest  (earliest)  objective 
to  the  highest   (latest)  objective.     When  completed,  the  group 
compares  their  construction  with  an  overhead  transparency. 
Then  they  go  to  the  second  envelope  which  provides  a  set  of 
teaching  activities  that  will  fulfill  the  objectives.  They 
must  match  the  activities  to  the  objectives. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  groups  move  on  to  two 
further  pairs  of  envelopes.     This  pair  shows  a  further  advanced 
instructional  task  and  also  contains  a  larger  group  of  objectives 
activities , 

This  second  pair  of  envelopes  also  asks  the  groups  to 
generate  two  "extra"  activities  to  help  fulfill  two  of  the  given 
objectives , 


objectives 

Through  the  activity  the  participant  will 

— organize  and  sequence  a  set  of  instructional  objectives, 
— organize  and  sequence  a  set  of  instructional  activities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  activity  the  participant  will 

— be  able  to  list  the  sequence  of  events  that  make  up  a 
systematic  instructional  tasl:  analysis. 


prerequisites 

There  are  no  special  prerequisites  for  either  the  leader 
or  participants  to  successfully  participate  in  this  activity. 
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TIME  NEEDED 

Approximately  one  hour  is  needed  for  the  activity 


Introduction 

10 

minutes 

Exercise  One 

15 

minutes 

Exercise  Two 

20 

minutes 

Discussion 

15 

minutes 

MATERIALS  NEEDED 

1.     TO  BE  DUPLICATED: 


All  pages  'to  he  duplicated  are  marked  "Duplicator 

Page  H  "  in   the  upper  right  hand  corner.      Use  the 

pages  in   this  kit  so  marked  as  masters.     The  pages 

marked  "Transparency  Page   ij_  "  should  be  used  as 

masters   bo  process  overhead  transparencies , 


ONE  FOR  EACH  GROUP; 

— Exercise  1  Objectives/ 

Activities* 
— Exercise  2  Objectives/ 

Activities* 


Duplicator  Page  1 
Duplicator  Pages  2-4 


ONE  FOR  EACH  PERSON; 

--Content  Evaluation  Form 
— Workshop  Evaluation  Form 
— Supplementary  Information 

OTHER  MATERIALS ; 

--Task  Analysis 
--Exercise  1  -  Feedback 
— Exercise  2  -  Feedback 
--Envelopes    (4  per  groun) 
--Overhead  projector 


Duplicator  Page  5 
Duplicator  Page  6 
Duplicator  Pages  7-16 


Transparency  Page  1 
Transparency  Page  2 
Transparency  Page  3 


*NOTE:     The  numbers  and  letters  on  the  card  have  been  randomly 
inserted  and  serve  only  for  the  participants  to  quickly  check 
their  arrangements . 


PHYSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  REEDED 

Tables  and  chairs  sufficient  to  organize  participants  in 
groups  of  three  or  four  with  each  group  at  a  separate  table.  By 
providing  a  separate  table  for  each  group,  the  groups  will  have 
room  to  arrange  their  objective  cards  and  activity  cards  on  the 
table  top. 
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PROCEOURg 

1.  If  you  will  be  using  a  pre-test   (Content  Evaluation) ,  you 
should  administer  it  at  the  very  beginning. 

2.  Introduce  the  concept  behind  task  analysis.     Use  Transparency 
#1  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  four  main  points. 

— Goal 

— Level  at  which  student  is  currently 

functioning 
— Sequence  of  objectives  that  must  be 

used  to  reach  goal 
— Instructional  activities  that  will 

fulfill  each  objective 

Reinforce  the  concept  that  task  analysis  must  consider  all 
four.     Many  teachers  only  consider  task  analysis  in  terms 
of  the  instructional  activities  that  will  be  used.     This  is 
a  very  shallow  approach. 

Discuss  the  necessity  and  importance  of  each  of  the  four 
stages  in  working  with  low  functioning  children.     The  advan- 
tages of  task  analysis  include: 

— higher  assurance  of  reaching  goal  if  inter- 
mediate  (enabling)  objectives  are  understood. 

— higher  assurance  of  reaching  goal  if  objectives 
are  sequenced  in  order  of  difficulty  to  the 
learner . 

— higher  assurance  of  reaching  goal  if  learner 
enters  the  instructional  sequence  at  a  point 
commensurate  with  his  functioning  level. 

— higher  assurance  of  observing  learner  change 
if  all  steps  are  known. 

3.  Divide  and  seat  participants  around  tables  in  groups  of  3-4. 

4.  Provide  each  group  with  two  envelopes.     One  envelope,  labelled 
"Objectives,"  contains  the  objective  cards  cut  up  from 
Duplicator  Page  1.     The  other  envelope,  labelled  "Activities," 
contains  the  activity  cards  cut  up  from  Duplicator  Page  1. 

Instruct  the  groups  to  open  the  "Objectives"  envelope  and 
arrange  the  objectives  in  sequential  order,  beginning  with 
the  lowest  level  objective  and  ending  with  the  highest  level 
objective.     Allow  about  5-7  minutes. 

5.  Project  only  the  left  side  of  transparency  #2  and  have  groups 
check  the  order  of  their  objectives.     (Cover  the  right  half 
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of  the  transparency  with  a  piece  of  paper.)     Discuss  any 
problems  or  questions.     Before  continuing  the  activity, 
make  sure  all  groups  have  the  objectives  in  the  correct 
order . 

6.  Instruct  the  groups  to  open  the  "Activities"  envelope  and 
arrange  the  activity  cards  with  the  corresponding  objective 
cards.     Allow  5-7  minutes. 

7.  Project  all  of  transparency  #2.     Have  groups  check  their 
card  arrangements  and  discuss  any  problems  or  questions. 

You  may  want  to  mention  that  the  objectives  and  activities 
are  designed  for  a  low  functioning  child  and  consequently 
are  at  a  very  low  level. 

8.  Conduct  Exercise  2  in  the  same  manner  as  Exercise  1. 

9.  At  the  end  of  Exercise  2,  have  the  groups  create  two  more 
activities  that  would  help  fulfill  the  objectives.  These 
can  be  written  on  blank  slips  of  paper  and  inserted  at 
the  appropriate  places  in  their  arrangements. 

10.  Large  group  discussion. 

11.  Post  test   (see  the  last  pages  of  this  guide  for  content 
evaluation  and  workshop  evaluation  forms) . 


DISCUSSION  GUIDE 

You  will  probably  have  short  discussion  periods  at  appropriate 
places  during  the  activity.  The  following  topics  should  be  brought 
out  either  during  the  activity  or  at  the  conclusion. 

— It  is  important  to  first  understand  the  objectives 
before  designing  instructional  activities . 

— How  did  the  objectives  in  the  second  exercise  differ 
from  the  first  exercise? 

— Why  did  the  first  objectives  in  the  second  activity 
have  the  child  place  the  objects  on  chairs?  (Make 
sure  the  child  is  able  to  sort.) 

— Stress  the  idea  that   (1)  more  than  one  activity  can 
be  used  in  fulfilling  an  objective  and   (2)  an 
activity  can  assist  in  fulfilling  more  than  one 
objective. 
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— Have  groups  read  the  activities  they  designed  in 
Exercise  2.  Do  the  activities  they  have  created 
really  fulfill  the  selected  objectives? 

— What  rationale  did  the  groups  use  in  selecting  the 
activities  that  they  designed  in  Exercise  2? 

— What  have  the  participants  learned  about  task  analysis? 


EVALUATION 

Two  forms  are  provided  which  can  be  used  to  help  you  gather 
data  on  content  learning  and  the  workshop  activity  itself.     On  the 
content  evaluation  form  we  have  included  in  italics  those  answers 
most  frequently  occurring  during  our  field  testing  of  the  kit* 
Perhaps  they  will  assist  you  to  evaluate  your  workshop  responses. 
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TASK  ANALYSES 


TASK  ANALYSIS  CONSISTS  OF 
SELECTING  A  COAL  (TASK)  THAT 
IS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  A  LEARNER, 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  LEVEL  AT 
WHICH  THE  LEARNER  IS 
FUNCTIONING, 


DEFINING  THE  STEPS  (OBJECTIVES) 
THAT  THE  LEARNER  MUST 
SEQUENTIALLY  ACCOMPLISH, 


AND  THEN  DESIGNING  THE  ACTIVITIES 
THAT  WILL  ASSIST  THE  LEARNER  IN 
FULFILLING  EACH  OBJECTIVE. 
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EXERCISE  1— FEEDBACK 


OBJECTIVES 


ACTIVITIES 
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EXERCISE  2— FEEDBACK 


OBJECTIVES  ACTIVITIES 
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OBJECTIVE 

WHEN  GIVEN  AN  OBJECT,  THE  CHILD  WILL  BE 
ABLE  TO  RESPOND  IN  A  SPECIFIED  MANNER. 


ACTIVITY 

GIVE  THE  CHILD  A  SHOE.  HAVE  THE  CHILD  TAKE 
IT,  SLIDE  ALONG  A  BENCH  AND  PLACE  IT  ON  A 
CHAIR  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  BENCH.  MOVE  WITH 
THE  CHILD  UNTIL  HE  IS  ABLE  TO  DO  ALONE. 


OBIECTIVE 

WHEN  GIVEN  A  SECOND  OBJECT  THAT  IS  DIFFER- 
ENT FROM  THE  FIRST,  THE  CHILD  WILL  BE  ABLE 
TO  RESPOND  IN  A  SPECIFIED  MANNER  THAT  IS 
DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  FIRST. 


ACTIVITY 

GIVE  THE  CHILD  AN  ORANGE.  HAVE  THE  CHILD 
TAKE  IT,  WALK  ALONG  AN  OUTSTRETCHED 
CLOTHES  LINE  AND  PLACE  THE  ORANGE  IN  A 
WASTE  BASKET  AT  THE  END.  MOVE  WITH  THE 
CHILD  UNTIL  HE  IS  ABLE  TO  DO  ALONE. 


OBJECTIVE 

WHEN  GIVEN  A  THIRD  OBJECT  THAT  IS  DIFFERENT 
FROM  THE  FIRST  TWO,  THE  CHILD  WILL  BE  ABLE 
TO  RESPOND  IN  A  SPECIFIED  MANNER  THAT  IS 
DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  FIRST  TWO. 


ACTIVITY 

GIVE  THE  CHILD  A  BOOK.  HAVE  THE  CHILD  TAKE 
IT,  CRAWL  ON  TOP  OF  A  ROW  OF  TOWELS  AND 
PLACE  IT  NEXT  TO  A  BOX.  MOVE  WITH  THE  CHILD 
UNTIL  HE  IS  ABLE  TO  DO  ALONE. 


OBJECTIVE 

WHEN  GIVEN  EACH  OF  THE  THREE  OBJECTS  IN 
THE  ORDER  ORIGINALLY  PRESENTED,  THE  CHILD 
WILL  RESPOND  IN  THE  CORRECT  MANNER  FOR 
EACH.  THE  OBJECTS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  ONE  AT  A 
TIME  AND  THE  CHILD  WILL  RESPOND  TO  EACH 
BEFORE  GIVEN  THE  NEXT  OBJECT. 


ACTIVITY 

GIVE  THE  CHILD  A  SHOE  AND  HAVE  CHILD  RE- 
SPOND ACCORDINGLY.  MOVE  WITH  CHILD  IF 
NECESSARY.  THEN  GO  ON  TO  THE  ORANGE  (SEC- 
OND OBJECT)  AND  FINALLY  THE  BOOK  (THIRD 
OBJECT). 


ERLC 


OBJECTIVE 

WHEN  GIVEN  EACH  OF  THE  THREE  OBJECTS  IN  A 
RANDOM  ORDER,  THE  CHILD  WILL  RESPOND  IN 
THE  CORRECT  MANNER  FOR  EACH.  THE  OBJECTS 
WILL  BE  GIVEN  ONE  AT  A  TIME  AND  THE  CHILD 
WILL  RESPOND  TO  EACH  BEFORE  GIVEN  THE  NEXT 
OBJECT. 
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ACTIVITY 

GIVE  THE  CHILD  AN  ORANGE  AND  HAVE  CHILD 
RESPOND  ACCORDINGLY.  MOVE  WITH  CHILD  IF 
NECESSARY.  THEN  GO  ON  TO  THE  BOOK  (THIRD 
OBJECT)  AND  FINALLY  THE  SHOE  (FIRST  OBIFCT). 


Task  Analysis  Game  Duplicator  Pa^e  #2 


12 

OBJECTIVE 

B 

1  ACTIVITY 

WHEN  A  PLATE  IS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD,  THE 
CHILD  WILL  TAKE  IT  AND  PLACE  IT  ON  THE  FIRST 
OF  FOUR  CHAIRS. 

HOLD  UP  A  PLATE.  SAY  THE  WORD  ^' PLATE"  TO 
THE  CHILLI.  GIVE  THE  PLATE  TO  THE  CHILD  AND 
MOVE  WITH  THE  CHILD  AND  PLACf  ON  JH[  1  IRSl 

1    CHAIR.  CONTINUE  UNTIL  CHILD  IS  ABLE  TO  l)( ) 

1  ALONE. 

7 

OBjECTIVE 

1  Q 

1  ACTIVITY 

WHEN  A  CUP  IS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD,  THE 
CHILDWILL  TAKE  IT  AND  PLACE  ITON  THE  SECOND 
OF  FOUR  CHAIRS. 

i    HOLD  UP  A  CUP.  SAY  THE  WORD  "CUP"  TO  THE 
1    CHILD.  GIVE  THE  CUP  TO  THE  CHILD  AND  MOVE 
1    WITH  THE  CHILD  AND  PLACE  ON  SECOND  CHAIR. 
1    CONTINUE  UNTIL  CHILD  IS  ABLE  TO  DO  ALONE. 

4 

OBJECTIVE 

i  ^ 

ACTIVITY 

WHEN  A  SPOON  IS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD, 
THE  CHILD  WILL  TAKE  IT  AND  PLACE  IT  ON  THE 
THIRD  OF  FOUR  CHAIRS. 

1    HOLD  UP  A  SPOON.  SAY  THE  WORD  "SPOON" 
1    TO  THE  CHILD.  GIVE  THE  SPOON  TO  THE  CHILD 
1    AND  MOVE  WITH  THE  CHILD  AND  PLACE  .ON 
1    THIRD  CHAIR.  CONTINUE  UNTIL  CHILD  IS  ABLE 
TO  no  ALONF 

15 

OBjECTIVE 

{  T 

1  ACTIVITY 

WHEN  A  NAPKIN  IS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD,  THE 
CHILDWILL  TAKE  IT  AND  PLACE  ITON  THE  FOURTH 
CHAIR. 

'    HOLD  UP  A  NAPKIN.  SAY  THE  WORD  "NAPKIN" 
1    TO  THE  CHILD.  GIVE  THE  NAPKIN  TO  THE  CHILD 
i    AND  MOVE  WITH  THE  CHILD  AND  PLACE  ON 
1    FOURTH  CHAIR.  CONTINUE  UNTIL  CHILD  IS  ABLE 

I    TO  DO  ALONE. 


OBjECTIVE 


ACTIVITY 


ERIC 


WHEN  A  PLATE,  CUP,  SPOON  AND  NAPKIN  ARE 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD  (ONE  AT  A  TIME  IN 
THE  ORDER  ORIGINALLY  PRESENTED)"  THE  CHILD 
WILL  RESPOND  BY  PLACING  EACH  ON  ITS  APPRO- 
PRIATE CHAIR.  (THE  CHILD  WILL  T/\KE  ONE  OBJECT 
AND  PLACE  IT  BEFORf  BEING  PRESENTED  WITH 
THE  NEXT.) 
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HOLD  UP  A  PLa\TE.  SAY  THE  WORD  TO  THE  CHILD 
AND  HAVE  CHILD  PICK  UP  AND  PLACE  ON  FIRST 
CHAIR.  CONTINUE  IN  SAME  WAY  FOR  OTHER 
THREE  OBILCTS. 


Task  Analysis  Came 


Duplicator  Pa^e  #3 


11 


OBjECTIVE 


WHEN  A  PLATE,  CUP,  SPOON  AND  NAPKIN  ARE 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD  (ONE  AT  A  TIME  IN  A 
RANDOM  ORDER)  THE  CHILD  WILL  RESPOND  BY 
PLACING  EACH  ON  ITS  APPROPRIATE  CHAIR,  (THE 
CHILD  WILL  TAKE  ONE  OBJECT  AND  PLACE  IT  BE- 
FORE BEING  PRESENTED  WITH  THE  NEXT.) 


H 


ACTIVITY 


HOLD  UP  A  CUP.  SAY  THE  WORD  TO  THE  CHILD 
AND  HAVE  CHILD  PICK  UP  AND  PLACE  ON  SECOND 
CHAIR.  CONTINUE  IN  SAME  MANNER  WITH  OTHER 
OBJECTS.  PRESENT  OBJECTS  IN  RANDOM  ORDER. 


w 


OBJECTIVE 

WHEN  A  PLATE  AND  A  CUP  ARE  BOTH  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  CHILD,  THE  CHILD  WILL  TAKE  THEM,  ONE 
AT  A  TIME,  AND  PLACE  THEM  ON  THEIR  CORRES- 
PONDING CHAIR. 


ACTIVITY 


HOLD  UP  A  PLATE  AND  CUP.  SAY  THE  WORD 
"PLATE"  TO  THE  CHILD  AND  HAVE  THE  CHILD 
SELECT  PLATE,  PICK  UP  AND  PLACE  ON  FIRST 
CHAIR.  (CONTINUE  IN  SAME  WAY  FOR  CUP.) 


14 


OBJECTIVE 


WHEN  A  PLATE,  CUP  AND  SPOON  ARE  ALL  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  CHILD,  THE  CHILD  WILL  TAKE 
THEM,  ONE  AT  A  TIME  AND  PLACE  THEM  ON  THEIR 
CORRESPONDING  CHAIR. 


ACTIVITY 

HOLD  UP  A  PLATE,  CUP  AND  SPOON.  SAY  THE 
WORD  "PLATE"  TO  THE  CHILD  AND  HAVE  CHILD 
SELECT  PLATE,  PICK  UP  AND  PLACE  ON  FIRST 
CHAIR.  (CONTINUE  IN  SAME  WAY  FOR  OTHER 
TWO  OBJECTS.) 


OBJECTIVE 

WHEN  A  PLATE,  CUP,  SPOON  AND  NAPKIN  ARE 
ALL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD,  THE  CHILD  WILL 
TAKE  THEM,  ONE  AT  A  TIME,  AND  PLACE  THEM  ON 
THEIR  CORRESPONDING  CHAIR. 


ACTIVITY 

HOLD  UP  A  PLATE,  CUP,  SPOON  AND  NAPKIN. 
SAY  THE  WORD  "PLATE"  TO  THE  CHILD  AND  HAVE 
CHILD  SELECT  PLATE,  PICK  UP  AND  PLACE  ON  FIRST 
CHAIR.  (CONTINUE  IN  SAME  WAY  FOR  OTHER 
THREE  OBJECTS.) 


ERIC 


10 


OBJECTIVE 


WHEN  A  CROUP  OF  PLATES,  CUPS,  SPOONS,  AND 
NAPKINS  ARE  ALL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD,  THE 
CHILD  WILL  TAKE  THEM,  ONE  AT  A  TIME,  AND 
PLACE  THEM  ON  THEIR  CORRESPONDING  CHAIR. 
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ACTIVITY 

HOLD  UP  3  PLATES,  3  CUPS,  3  SPOONS  AND  3 
NAPKINS.  SAY  THE  WORD  "PLATE"  TO  THE  CHILD 
AND  HAVE  CHILD  SELECT  ALL  OF  THE  PLATES 
AND  ONE  AT  A  TIME  PLACE  THEM  ON  THE  FIRST 
CHAIR.  (CONTINUE  IN  THE  SAME  WAY  FOR  THE 
OTHER  OBJECTS.) 


Task  Analysis  Giiinc 


Duj^lic-ator  Pa)4o  #4 


OBJECTIVE 

WHEN  A  PLATE  IS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD,  THE 
CHILD  WILL  TAKE  IT  AND  PLACE  IT  ON  THE  DIN- 
NER TABLE. 


ACTIVITY 

SHOW  THE  CHILD  A  DRAWING  OF  THL  DINNER 
TABLE  WITH  THE  OUTLINE  OF  A  PLATE  DRAWN  IN. 
HOLD  UP  A  PLATE,  SAY  THE  WORD  TO  THE  CHILD 
AND  HAVE  CHILD  PICK  UP  AND  PLACE  ACCORD- 
ING TO  DRAWING. 


13 


"T 


M 


OBJECTIVE 


ACTIVITY 


WHEN  A  CUP  IS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD,  THE 
CHILD  WILL  TAKE  IT  AND  PLACE  IT  ON  THE  DIN- 
NER TABLE,  ABOVE  THE  PLATE. 


SHOW  THE  CHILD  A  DRAWING  OF  THE  DINNER 
TABLE  WITH  THE  OUTLINE  OF  A  PLATE  AND  A  CUP 
DRAWN  IN,  HOLD  UP  A  CUP,  SAY  THE  WORD  TO 
THE  CHILD  AND  HAVE  CHILD  PICK  UP  AND  PLACE 
ACCORDING  TO  DRAWING. 


OBJECTIVE 

WHEN  A  SPOON  IS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD,  THE 
CHILD  WILL  TAKE  IT  AND  PLACE  IT  ON  THE  DINNER 
TABLE,  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  PLATE. 


ACTIVITY 


SHOW  THE  CHILD  A  DRAWING  OF  THE  DINNER 
TABLE  WITH  THE  OUTLINE  OF  A  SPOON  DRAWN 
IN.  HOLD  UP  A  SPOON,  SAY  THE  WORD  TO  THE 
CHILD  AND  HAVE  CHILD  PICK  UP  AND  PLACE 
ACCORDING  TO  DRAWING. 


OBJECTIVE 

WHEN  A  NAPKIN  IS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD,  THE 
CHILD  WILL  TAKE  IT  AND  PLACE  IT  ON  THE  DIN- 
NER TABLE  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  SPOON. 


ACTIVITY 

SHOW  THE  CHILD  A  DRAWING  OF  THE  DINNER 
TABLE  WITH  THE  OUTLINE  OF  A  NAPKIN  DRAWN 
IN.  HOLD  UP  A  NAPKIN,  SAY  THE  WORD  TO  THE 
CHILD  AND  HAVE  CHILD  PICK  UP  AND  PLACE 
ACCORDING  TO  DRAWING. 


ERIC 


OBJECTIVE 

WHEN  A  PLATE,  CUP,  SPOON  AND  NAPKIN  ARE 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHILD  (ONE  AT  A  TIME  IN  THE 
ORDER  ORIGINALLY  PRESENTED)  THE  CHILD  WILL 
TAKE  EACH  AND  PLACE  IT  ON  THE  DINNER  TABLE 
IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  POSITION.  (THE  CHILD  WILL 
TAKE  ONE  OBJECT  AND  PLACE  IT  BEFORE  BEING 
PRESENTED  WITH  THE  NEXT.) 


ACTIVITY 

HOLD  UP  A  PLATE,  SAY  THE  WORD  AND  HAVE  THE 
CHILD  PICK  UP  AND  PLACE  IN  CORRECT  PLACE  ON 
DINNER  TABLE.  CONTINUE  WITH  EACH  OF  THE 
OTHER  THREE  ITEMS  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER. 


Task  Analysis  Game  Duplicator  Page  #5 

 ,  Pre   Post 

CONTENT  EVALUATION  FORM 

TASK  ANALYSIS   CONSISTS   OF   SELECTING  A 

 THAT  IS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  THE 

LEARNER, 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  AT 

WHICH  THE  LEARNER  IS  FUNCTIONING, 

DEFINING  THE  THAT  THE 

LEARNER  MUST  SEQUENTIALLY  ACCOMPLISH, 

AND  THEN  DESIGNING  THE  

THAT  WILL  ASSIST  THE  LEARNER  IN  FULFILLING 
EACH  . 


ERIC 
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Task  Analysis  Game  Answers  to  Duplicator  #5 

 Pro    Post 

CONTENT  EVALUATION  FORM 

TASK  ANALYSIS    CONSISTS   OF   SELECTING  A 
goal  (task)     jhaT  IS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  THE 
LEARNER, 

UNDERSTANDING  THE         level  AT 

WHICH  THE  LEARNER  IS  FUNCTIONING, 

DEFINING  THE  steps  THAT  THE 

LEARNER  MUST  SEQUENTIALLY  ACCOMPLISH, 

AND  THEN  DESIGNING  THE  activities  

THAT  WILL  ASSIST  THE  LEARNER  IN  FULFILLING 
EACH  obn  eot-Lve  . 


ERIC 
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Task  Analysis  Game  Duplicator  Page  #6 

WORKSHOP  EVALUATION  FORM 

1.  The  experience  was: 

  a)  worth  the  time  spent 

  b)  too  long 

  c)  too  short 


2.  Do  you  think  you  were  adequately  prepared  tor  the  material  presented? 
  Yes    No  If  no,  explain. 


3.  How  does  this  workshop  enhance  the  skills  ofa  teacher  of  low  functioning  children? 
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Task  Analysis  Game 


Duplicator  Page  #7 


USOE/MSU 
REGIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
CENTER  FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
^  CHILDREN 
^  AND  YOUTH 


2J I  h<fl»von  Michigan SMteLnivproHy  i.i>ttjh%inK  M(f»iigjn  408^ 
(  uop«r4ting  Wtrh  br^re  0«pjrim(?nt>  ur  hUn  jiinn  m  \lit  hiKjn  tndiariii  i  )hiu 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 


SEQUENTIAL  TEACHING  OF  THE  TRAINABLE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILD 


TASK 

ANALYSIS 


EXAMPLE: 
SORTING 


Reduction  of  a  learriing*  situation  into  its  component  parts  or 
task  analysis  can  be  extremely  effective  In  working  with 
trainable  mentally  retarded  children.    By  applying  the  principles 
of  task  i.nalysis  "...it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  break  the 
task  to  be  learned  into  small  sequential  steps  and  to  implement 
the  appropriate  methodology  to  help  the  child  climb  to  the  next 
higher  level  of  performance." 

Keeping  the  baseline  behavior  (the  child's  existing  skills)  in 
view,  a  series  of  sequential  techniques  can  be  developed.  The 
following  steps  can  assist  in  the  development  of  sequential 
techniques: 

1.  The  pupil  is  given  only  one  new  item  to  learn  at  a  time. 

2.  A  new  step  is  not  added  until  the  old  one  has  been 
thoroughly  learned. 

3.  Any  task  to  be  taught  is  carefully  analyzed  and  reduced 
to  a  series  of  the  smallest  possible  steps. 

Each  child  begins  a  sequence  with  a  different  composite  of 
entering  behavior.    Consequently,  some  children  move  smoothly 
from  step  to  step  in  a  sequence,  while  others  may  run  into 
difficulty  along  the  way.    When    this  happens,  the  teacher 
must  reexamine  the  task  where  the  child  failed,  and  teach  what- 
ever behaviors  may  be  missing,  whether  it  be  understanding  of 
the  commands,  ability  to  manipulate  objects,  or  any  other 
factor.    This  is  not  a  digression  from  the  sequence,  but  a 
normal  part  of  it. 

It  will  be  assumed  for  this  example . that  the  students  can  hear, 
sit  in  their  seats,  and  attend  for  short  periods,  and  that  they 
are  motivated  by  the  materials  used.    If  they  cannot  do  these 
things  when  the  sequence  is  begun,  then  teaching  these  behaviors 
must  be  included  as  part  of  the  sequence. 
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Task  Analysis  Game 


Duplicator  Page  //8 


TASK  1  Poker  Chips,     (The  children — and  the  principal — may  be  told 

that  these  are  counting  discs!) 

1.  Each  child  Is  given  a  pile  of  20  to  30  red  and  white  chips. 
The  class  Is  told  not  to  touch  them  until  they  are  told  to  do 
so.    On  these  first  activities  It  Is  most  Important  to  develop 
the  concepts  of  "begin"  and  "stop."    A  compromise  at  this 
point  will  cause  problems  later. 

2.  The  teacher  says,  "Pick  up  one  red  chip."    For  the  child  who 
does  this  correctly,  one  of  the  following  assumptions  can  be 
made:     (a)  he  understands  the  entire  Instruction  and  Is  able 

to  carry  It  out;  or  (b)  he  Is  able  to  copy  someone  who  did  It 
correctly.    For  the  child  who  does  not  succeed,  the  following 
assumptions  might  be  made:     (a)  he  does  not  hear  or  Is  not 
attending;  (b)  he  does  not  want  to  do  It  (for  many  possible 
reasons);  or  (c)  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  one  or  more 
of  the  words  In  the  command  (red,  one,  chip,  pick  up). 

When  the  task  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  children  can 
work  In  pairs.    "Working  cooperatively  Is  an  Important  ability 
and  must  be  Included  as  part  of  the  sequence."    The  desired 
learning  may  not  occur  If  all  of  the  steps  are  not  accounted 
for  In  the  analysis. 

Beads  of  different  colors  and  shapes  were  presented  to  the 
children .    They  were  then  asked  to  remove  only  the  red  ones . 
New  commands  were  not  added  but  new  Instructional  materials 
were.    A  new  set  of  Instructions  for  teaching  other  colors  can 
now  be  Implemented. 

The  attention  of  the  pupils  Is  next  drawn  to  the  three  shapes, 
one  at  a  time.    When  first  told  to  remove  all  of  the  balls  from 
the  pile,  some  children  will  remove  all  of  the  balls  while  some 
will  remove  balls  of  only  one  color.    If  a  child  does  the 
latter,  he  may  not  yet  have  generalized  the  concept  of  ball  to 
colors  of  balls. 

When  the  three  shapes  are  familiar,  the  pupils  are  told:  "Remove 
all  of  the  red  cubes  from  the  pile."    Some  children  will  remove 
all  red  beads,  some  will  remove  all  cubes,  and  some  will  perform 
as  Instructed.    Removing  "red  ones  and  yellow  ones"  Is  easier 
than  removing  "red  cubes."    The  former  Involves  removing  any 
thing  that  either  word  applies  to;  the  latter  Involves  removing 
only  those  beads  that  fit  both  parts  of  the  command. 

TASK  2  The  next  task  Introduced  bolts,  nuts,  and  washers  each  being 

presented  In  two  sizes  and  shapes.    These  were  first  sorted 
acrordlng  to  type  of  fastener,  then  to  shape  among  one  type  and 
finally  to  size  among  one  type. 
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Task  Analysis  Game 


Duplicator  Page  #9 


TASK  3  The  third  task  was  to  assemble  nuts,  bolts,  and  washers  of 

the  same  size. 

IMPLEMENTATION       The  above  examples  were  provided  so  that  the  child  can  learn 
to  completely  finish  a  given  task.    The  next  step  would  be 
implementation  of  a  task  which  allows  the  student  to  work 
alone  or  the  concept  of  self -direction.    This  can  be  carried 
out  in  some  type  of  on-campus  work  experience  program. 

The  framework  of  this  sequence  is  as  follows: 

Task  1.    Work  individually,  in  a  restricted  area,  with  direct 
and  constant  supervision. 

Task  2.    Work  alone  in  a  restricted  area  with  infrequent 
supervision. 

Task  3.    Work  alone  in  a  less  restricted  area  with  unobservable 
supervision. 

Task  4.    Work  with  others  in  one  particular  unrestricted  area 
with  infrequent  supervision. 

Task  5.    Work  independently,  moving  from  place  to  place,  as 
necessary  to  perform  the  task,  with  unobservable 
supervision. 

Task  6.    Work  in  small  groups,  moving  from  place  to  place,  as 
necessary  to  perform  the  task,  with  unobservable 
supervision. 

The  ability  to  function  successfully  on  Task  6  will  be  considered 
terminal  behavior  for  this  example.    As  with  the  other  examples, 
this  terminal  behavior  can  serve  as  entering  behavior  for  many 
different  learning  experiences.    Some  of  the  most  relevant 
sequences  are  increased  independence  in  the  home,  the  use  of 
public  transportation,  use  of  community  recreational  facilities, 
and  limited  employment. 

The  above  description  of  task  analysis  is  to  serve  as  model  for 
the  types  of  experiences  necessary  in  working  with  the  trainable 
child . 

SUMMARY  A  comprehensive  program  for  such  children  does  not  have  time 

for  long  rest  periods  and  extensive  lessons  on  the  effective 
utilization  of  egg  cartons.    But  there  is  time  for  training 
these  children  to  function  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  participating 
members  of  our  society.    To  exist  in  society,  trainable  individuals 
must  feel  that  they  have  a  place.    What  better  way  is  there  to 
make  a  person  feel  that  he  is  worthwhile  than  to  make  him  able 
to  do  something  useful? 

Task  analysis  is  a  tool  for  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  analyze 
learning  situations  to  assist  in  guaranteeing  success  by  the 
learner . 
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The  material  for  Sequential  Teaching  Of  The  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 
Child  has  been  extracted  by  Mrs.  Emllie  Martin  (MSU-IMC)  from  the  following 
sources : 


Jordan,  Laura  J.,  "Classroom  Techniques"  Education  and  Training  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  February,  1968. 

Lance,  Wayne  D.,  "School  Programs  for  the  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded," 
Education  and  Training  of  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Vol.  3,  No.  1, 
February,  1968. 
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USOE/MSU 
REGIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
CENTER  FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
SL  CHILDREN 
^  AND  YOUTH 


SUPPLEOTARY  INFORMATION 


INDIVIDUALIZED  PROGRAMS  FOR 
MULTIPLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

CONCEPT  Concept  deficit  seems  to  be  an  area  in  which  many  multiply 

DEVELOPMENT  handicapped  children  are  weak.    An  appropriate  goal  would  then 

to  be  "facilitate  the  child's  acquisition  of  organizing  principles 
with  which  to  comprehend  and  respond  to  his  environment." 

"The  initial  problem  for  the  teacher  is  to  analyze  those  concepts 
in  which  deficiencies  are  noted  to  determine  their  sensory- 
motor  components.    Problem  solving  and  discrimination  tasks  are 
then  constructed  so  that  this  basic  sensory-motor  component  is 
isolated  and  experienced  by  the  child  and  the  appropriate 
concomitant  verbal  label  or  verbalization  is  introduced. 
Gradually,  tasks  are  presented  in  which  the  sensory-motor  cues 
are  diminished  and  the  verbalization  is  accentuated  until  problems 
are  solved  using  only  the  verbal  components.    For  example,  if 
the  concept   'shape*  has  not  as  yet  developed,  one  might  begin 
by  presenting  spherical  objects  differing  in  size,  material  and 
weight  and  introduce  the  term  'round.*     After  two  or  three 
specific  shapes  have  been  learned,  discrimination  problems  are 
presented.    Until  this  point,  merely  pointing  to  the  correct 
object  or  labeling  a  specific  shape  is  required.    However,  once 
discrimination  between  shapes  has  been  demonstrated,  one  can 
then  proceed  to  tasks  requiring  the  child  to  verbalize 
similarities  and  differences  in  shape.     Thus,  when  given  several 
objects,  all  square  but  differing  in  size,  texture,  etc.,  the 
child  is  asked,    'How  are  all  these  the  same?'" 

4 

A  more  difficult  variation  of  the  problem  is  to  present  several 
objects  which  differ  along  every  other  continuum  except  that 
three  are  round  and  one  is  square,    In  this  task,  the  question 
is  asked,  "Which  one  doesn't  belong  and  why?"    The  child  must 
then  check  to  see  that  the  abstraction  or  hypothesis  holds  for 
three  of  the  items  but  not  the  fourth.     The  solution  of  such 
a  task  requires  not  only  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning  but 
also  the  process  of  inclusive  and  eliminative  thinking,  that  is, 
the  formal  testing  of  an  hypothesis. 

A  good  test  of  whether  or  not  a  verbalization  is  truly  a 
concept  or  a  symbol,  as  contrasted  with  a  sign  or  sample 
association,  is  to  introduce  items  verbally  with  which  the 
child  has  had  previous  experience,  but  which  were  not  training, 
objects . 
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Children  who  are  diagnosed  as  multiply  handicapped  and  often 
viewed  as  autistic/schizophrenic  or  profoundly  retarded  would 
not  fit  into  the  above  program.    These  children  will  demonstrate 
little  or  no  receptive  or  expressive  language  and  few  self -care 
skills.    A  day  treatment  program  is  lielpful  for  chis  type  of 
child.     Such  a  program  requires  a  large  room  v/ith  several 
individual  cubicles  so  that  the  therapists  can  work  in  a  group 
or  i n d  i. i dual  sett  1  ag , 

"The  tixJniag  and  treatment  programs  are  predicted  on  a 
t: ho  r  o  u  g h  {]  I  a  gno  s  t  ic  ev a lua t  i on .     In  d  ev  e  1  np  In g  an  ind  iv id  u a  1 
treatnienl  plan,  it  is  important  to  determine  those  sensory 
and  response  modalities  best  developed  by  the  child,  as  well  as 
those  available  to  him.    We  have  found,  for  example,  that  a 
given  child  niay  perform  more  adequately  when  presented  with  an 
auditory  c\ie  and  asked  for  a  vocal  response,  than  when  presented 
with  a  tcicc.ual  cue  and  asked  for  a  motor  response.  Another 
child,  equally  devastated  intellectually,  will  perform  in  exactly 
the  opposite  manner.    The  goal  in  this  program  is  to  develop 
organi^iing  principles,  not  at  the  level  of  concepts,  but  rather 
more  simply  as  reliable  responses  to  a  v/ide  range  of  environ- 
xnenta.l  and  internal  cues.     If  recognition  of  object  constancy 
or  sivni  larities  in  situations  and  the  coiamunicative  verbal 
labeling  of  such  events  can  be  facilitated  the  program  is 
considered  a  success." 

Since  cacii  child  is  an  individual  and  is  unique  it  is  extremely 
difflcLil.t  CO  outline  a  specific  program  plan, 

''In  geuiiLiil,  the  child  is  presented  first  with  tasks  requiring 
the  sfrnsory -motor  response  mode  best  developed  in  order  to 
broaden  his  experience  with  a  variety  of  stimuli.  Gradually 
tasks  ^M*.I1  be  introduced  which  require  intersensory  integration 
rrad  mull.iple  luodes  of  response.    While  the  cues  and  responses 
selected  are  dependent  upon  the  literature  in  child  and  cognitive 
developiiicnt,  the  manner  of  presentation  and  task  situations  are 
derived  from  learning  theories,  primarily  classified,  instru- 
mental^ and  operant  conditioning, 

GOALS  The  goals  of  this  type  of  program  are: 

1)  service,  2)  research,  and  3)  demonstration  of  refjults 

Th:^  (;hilili.-en  served  are  rarely  seen  outside  of  a  residential 
setting.    However,  some  are  not  instltiitionalixed ,    This  facet 
bring/;  .:iuother  aspect  of  service  into  view  -  that  of  working 
with  parents.     Since  any  appropriate  nevr  behavior  raust  be 
contjno'iliy  reinforced  both  in  school  and  at  home,  it  is 
nocui^Mary  to  be  in  close  communicatioii  with  the  parents. 
Sound-film  rer.ording  made  during  training  see^iions  can  be 
eKt.rt;.uL-l  ?  helpful  in  presenting  behavior  models  to  parents. 

The  material  for  lnd3A^^i^ut.l  Ized  1^^^  For  Multiply  ihmdU.ipwd  Children 

has  been  extrdcted  by  mT>3  ^"Emiiie~^Iartin  (MSU~IMC)  from  the  following 
source : 


DAY 

TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Mattis,  Steven,  "An  EKpeiriiiiental  Approach  To  Treatment  Of  Visually  laipalred 
Multi-Handicapped  Children,"  The  New  Outlook  For  The  Blind,  Vol,  61, 
No,  1,  January  1967. 
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SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
DEAF  -  BLIND  CHILDREN 

Many  methods  and  techniques  must  be  employed  to  create  a 
situation  for  young  deaf^blind  children.  These  children 
to  one  ratio  for  every  activity. 


lear 
need 


a  one 


In  working  with  young  deaf-blind  children  stress  is  generally  placed 
on  self-help  skills,  motor  skills  and  communication  skills.  Iwich 
skill  must  be  carefully  analyzed  and  then  carried  out  precisely  with 
the  child. 


SELF-HELP 
SKILLS 


Self-help  skills  include  such  activities  as  washing,  eating,  dressing; 
and  toilet  training. 


Washing  hands  is  a  task  which  requires  several  skills  performed  in  a 
sequential  order .     It  requires  the  multi--handicapped  child  to  locate 
the  sink,  then  the  faucet,  turn  it  on,  get  the  soap,  rub  his  hands, 
rinse  them,  turn  off  the  faucet,  get  a  towel,  dry  his  hands,  and 
discard  or  hang  up  the  towel  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  task  should  be  started  from  the  first  step  and  proceed  to  the  end 
of  the  activity. 

"it  is  quite  possible  that  a  child  will  be  able  to  perform  only  one 
isolated  part  in  the  complicated  process.     It  is  mos t  imp(^rtnnt  that 
he  always  be  allowed  to  perform  that  one  task  when  it  appears.  For 
example,  if  all  the  child  can  do  is  pull  the  towel  from  the  container 
then  by  all  means  always  have  him  do  it.    At  the  same  time,  he  re- 
ceives physical  cues  with  the  other  parts  of  the  task  and  then  cues 
are  gradually  faded  until  he  can  complete  the  task  independently . 

The  development  of  eating  skills  must  take  in  the  simple  act  of  swal- 
lowing and  chewing  and  have  an  end  result  in  independent  feeding. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  many  different  tasks  for  a  child  to  learn 
how  to  dress  and  undress  himself. 

With  each  successful  step  involved  in  toilet  training,  praise  the 
child  in  a  way  he  understands.     Do  not  punisli  failures,  but  do  not 
reward  them. 
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It  is  highly  unlikely  that  sequential  order  will  be  used  in  acquiring 
this  skill*    A  child  raay  first  learn  to  flush  the  toilet,  or  pull 
down  his  pants.    Tor  this  reason  the  measurement  of  his  ability  is 
needed  on  each  step  of  the  skill. 

MOTOR  SKILLS         The  multiply-handicapped  child  requires  the  same  motor  skills  as  any 
other  child  but  his  multiple  handicaps  often  prevent  them  from  de- 
veloping at  a  ''normal"  rate. 

Through  the  activities  of  balance  and  posture  the  child  deteirmines 
where  the  line  of  gravity  is  and  the  direction  of  its  force.    He  is 
also  able  to  develop  a  point  of  origin  for  the  relationships  in  the 
environment  around  him. 

Locomotion  includes  these  activities  x^lch  result  in  moving  the  body 
through  space.    With  these  activities  the  child  investigates  the 
relationships  between  objects  in  space. 

Contact  and  Manipulation—Includes  skills  of  manipulation  by  which 
the  child  handles  objects  and  explores  their  nature.    Contact  skills 
usually  involve  the  hand. 

Receipt  includes  those  activities  in  which  the  child  must  relate  to 
an  object  moving  toward  him.    The  child  places  his  body  in  the  path 
of  the  movement,  as  in  catching  and  stopping.    Propulsion  includes 
those  activities  in  which  the  child  must  relate  to  objects  moving 
away  from  him  as  in  pushing,  throwing,  and  batting. 

Movement  Exploration — The  complete*  awareness  of  one's  own  body  and 
its  possibilities  of  movement  and  performance  are  necessary  for 
correct  body  image. 

Laterality  can  be  characterized  as  an  internal  awareness  of  the  sim- 
ilarities and  differences  between  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

COMMUNICATION  While  the  deaf-blind  child  is  handicapped  in  the  senses  used  as  mediums 
SKILLS  for  communication  he  may  have  some  usable  sight  and  hearing.  This 

residual  sight  or  hearing  should  be  used  whenever  possible. 

"The  following  communication  systems  are  used  with  the  deaf  blind: 
(a)  speech  and  vibration,  (b)  f ingerspelling,  (c)  gestures,  (d)  sign 
language,  and  (e)  communication  using  a  machine. 

Internationally,  in  most  deaf  blind  departments,  speech  and  vibration 
are  stressed  as  the  main  form  for  communication.    However,  there  are 
many  children  who  never  will  learn  to  speak  and,  therefore,  must  use 
one  of  the  other  systems. 
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Vibration;    The  sense  of  touch,  is  used  for  receptive  language.  The 
student  puts  his  hand  on  the  face  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  talking. 
The  thumb  covers  the  mouth  and  feels  the  raoveraents  of  the  lips,  jaws, 
and  tongue.     The  four  other  fingers  are  spread  over  the  cheek  and 
jaw  to  pick  up  vibrations. 

Fingerspelling^:    Each,  letter  in  the  alphabet  has  a  specific  finger 
■position.    The  letters  are  spelled  into  the  hand  of-  the  deaf  blind 
person  and  the  deaf  blind  parson  spells  out  his  ideas  to  the  person 
with  whom  he  is  talking. 

Gesture:    The  normal  young  child  finds  movement  and  language  inseparable. 
To  the  young  deaf  blind  child,  language  must  also  be  movement,  and 
there  is  meaning  in  language  for  him  only  insofar  as  it  includes  move-- 
ment.     The  natural  method  of  expression  should,  therefore,  be  movement 
for  the  deaf  blind  child  as  well  as  for  the  seeing  and  hearing  child. 
The  young  deaf  blind  child  may  express  himself  then,  in  natural  g^,stures. 
This  spontaneous  gesturing  is  rare  in  the  congeni tally  deaf  blind  child 
and  he  must  be  taught  to  use  gestures  as  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
learning  language.     Where  the  young  seeing  and  hearing  child  shows  his 
desire  for  a  ball  by  making  a  gesture  for  a  bouncing  ball,  this  is  an 
opportunity  for  adults  to  present  speech  for  the  child.     The  child 
should  be  allowed  to.  use  these  natural  gestures  as  a  road"*  breaker  for 
speech,  but  later  the  child  substitutes  the  spoken  word  for  the  natural 
gesture.    The  same  principle  holds  true  for  the  young  deaf  blind  child: 
natural  gestures  are  necessary,  but  not  as  the  final  goal. 

Sign  language :    In  sign  language,  each  word  has  as  its  symbol  a  move- 
ment of  hands  and  arms.    Movements  are  combined  to  form  a  language 
used  mainly  by  deaf  students.     In  some  instances •  deaf  blind  students 
can  use  this  system,  but  speech  and  f ingerspelling  are  more  often  pre- 
ferred . 

Communicauion  usinR  a  machine:    Two  machines  will  be  mentioned:  the 
Tele  Touch  machine  and  the  Artificial  Ear.     The  latter  was  introduced 
by  a  Danish  firm  some  years  ago  and  translates  sound  into  vibration 
patterns  in  a  number  of  keys.     However,  it  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
evaluated  through  research. 

The  Tele  Touch  machine  consists  of  a  typewriter  keyboard  and  a  braille 
cell.     The  deaf  blind  person  puts  his  finger  on  the  braille  cell;  the 
person  talking  to  him  uses  the  keyboard.     For  example,  pressing  'A* 
on  the  keyboard  makes  the  braille    *A'   appear.    This  system  is  usually 
used  by  the  deaf  and  blind  people  who  become  handicapped  after  school 
age.     It  can  easily  be  used  without  specialized  training  on  the  part 
of  the  hearing  and  seeing  person  who  needs  only  to  know  how  to  spell. 

The  method  most  widely  taught  in  schools  is  speech  with  vibration.  In 
some  instances  several  methods  such  as  speech,  vibration,  and  finger- 
spelling  are  combined.     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  every  availa- 
ble method  to  communicate  with  a  deaf  blind  person." 
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The  material  for  Skill  Development  in  Deaf-Blind  Children  has  been  extracted  by 
Mrs.  Emilie  Martin  (MSU-IMC)  from  the  following  sources: 

The  Educational  Program  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind.     Michigan  Department  of  Education,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

Guldager,  Lars.     ''The  Deaf  Blind:    Their  Education  and  Their  Needs/'  Exceptional 
Children,  Vol.  11,  No,  69,  pp.  204-5. 

Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  the  Multiply  Handicapped  with  Special 

Concern  Directed  Toward  the  Child  with  Both  Auditory  and  Visual  Impairments. 
Proceedings  of  the  Special  Study  Institute  (Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
June  28- August  6,  1971). 
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OVERVIEW 

This  activity  is  designed  so  that  workshop  participants 
in  dyads  can  evaluate  two  case  studies  of  low  functioning 
learners.     Each  case  study  contains  a  number  of  charts  in 
differing  formats  which  contain  behavioral  data  on  that  child. 
Each  dyad  is  asked  to  complete  a  worksheet  and  to  discuss 
their  responses  in  the  large  group.     Participants  are  asked 
to  utilize  skills  of  analysis  and  decision  making  and  to  con- 
struct some  charts  based,  on  the  data  given. 


objectives 

Through  the  activity  the  participant  will 

— be  able  to  interact  with  a  partner  in  a  problem-solving 
situation . 

— be  exposed  to  a  variety  of  charts  in  different  formats 
containing  behavioral  data. 

— when  given  behavioral  data  in  one  form,  construct  at 
least  one  chart  in  another  form  on  a  low  functioning 
learner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  activity  the  participant  will 

— be  more  aware  of  the  value  of  charting  with  low  functioning 
learners . 

— be  able  to  list  at  least  two  characteristics  of  behavioral 
data. 

— be  able  to  list  at  least  three  formats  in  which  behavioral 
data  can  be  depicted. 


PREREQUISITES 

.  For  the  leader;     Familiarity  with  information  presented  in 
this  kit.     The  leader  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  in  Behavior 
Management,  Charting  or  low  functioning  learners.     It  would  be 
helpful  to  carefully  read  the  Discussion  Guide  section. 

For  the  participants:     Since  the  material  in  this  kit  is 
specific  to  low  functioning  learners,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
majority  of  participants  will  have  a  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
low  functioning  learners.     In  any  case,   the  material  is  specific 
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enough  for  partic.ipun i-.s  to  learn  as  they  do.     It  is  not 
necessary  for  par ticij^jants  to  have  any  prior  knowledge  or 
experience  with  clidrt ino  . 


TIME  NEEDED 

There  are  two  caso  studies.     If  both  are  used,  the  total 
time  will  be  cwo  iiours-     Each  activity  is  self -contained/  how- 
ever, and  the  leader  could  schedule  two  one-hour  sessions  on 
different  days. 


MATERIALS  NEEDED 

1.     TO  BE  DiJPLirA'rjilD 


All  pcuj* 
page::' 


duplicated  are  marked  Duplicator^ 
I  upper  right  hand  corner.     Use  the 
'  !■  iio  marked  as  mar>ters . 


ONE  FOR  km: U  PKRSON: 

—  Intrr^.iuc!.  i.t>n 

—  Bc)    )  •     ;  yi  i\ <■)  S  tudy ) 
— Bohi.vy   I  vJoi"  ksheet ) 
— .T.,or  na    {Ci^       Study ) 
— T,orna  (VJorkaheat) 
— Content  Evaluation 
— Wor k shov  K va lua t i on 

—  -  S  u  pp  I     on  t  u*  y  Info  rna  t  i  on 


Duplicator  Page  1 

Duplicator  Pages  2-7 

Duplicator  Pages  8-9 

Duplicator  Pages  10-15 

Duplicator  Page  16 

Duplicator  Page  17 

Duplicator  Page  18 

Duplicator  Pages  19-28 


2.     OTHER  [MATERIALS: 


— blank  transparencies 
— over head  projector 


PHYSICAL  ARRAr.GEMLNT:--.  NF:LDi,.D 

Tables  and  f;hairs  sufficient  to  organize  participants  in 
pairs.     Each  pers'-)n  i.;hoaId  have  his  own  materials  for  study 
purposes,  but  v/or kshcK^ts  are  filled  out  together. 


PROCEDURE 

1.  Arrange  se-MiuM  r>o  there  is  sufficient  space  between  pairs 
of  partici pf:i\t.:-i . 

2.  Prior  to  hr<finn.inc}  the  activity,  talk  through  v/ith  partici- 
pants what,  they  will  be  expected  to  do  and  what  you  expect 
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to  accrtmn  I  i -sh  :luij!V!  (-.ho.'  un-rk  siioj.i   (objectives).     It.  miijht 


and  /i 
use  i 
here . 


civ 


.  ■  /      ' ■  ■  .;   . ' ,  •  '  ^/  /    '  fi  :  /    .'V i  >  II V  p  r z mavy  em ~ 

.      •  7//*.  h  V'/A'^'   f  obiw^voatinns 
,   ; .     '    /  .'i    .  .  '/>  / .  * )  .     If  you  intend  to 
■  :  .iji:rni:         l.iict  v.  lori  can  be  introduced 


3 .   Hand  out-   «■  If  •    i  .  • 
of  low  f    K : !  I  o. .  ■.  1  i. 
behavior:',)    wmA   :  i.- 


i-.'.ton    irv'.i  »:i  i  :j<;ii:3:;  hriefiy  characteristics 
.    iiiu  ;'s   (ri:;;-:  for  .spocific  examples  of 
v.\  I  uc'  oi.  chnrL-  iiiq   Lhese  behaviors. 


4.  Give  each  [u-^-i.-mi    i  .-^iMjdy  cind  Workshciet.     Suggest  they 
work  in  pt'».ir:i  i  •      'n,|;  {  ..m-o  the  worksheet  after  carefully 

advrnahfi'  ''''  /  .  /<  "  J'ir::f,   'in   it  \X]'pnavs  easier, 

5.  Allow  30-3^3  )'iif\ntt^'S  Idr  pairs  to  finish  the  worksheet. 


will   bn  m.n-^: 


t.:)  vfitr  down  thoiv  responses.  They 
'  dir.n'nar,   in   tlip  laiuje  group  if  they've 
-c"./      rr.'iT  i  ird  that  agreement  to 


6.  Couduci. 

7,  Admin:  si* 


DISCUSSION  uh\ Dl 

Ask  pdi  r  f         ■■    •  *.ir:Li    i  fji-p' 'nser;  to  the  questions 

on  the  worK:  !.  ■           *  '  .                  '.''''•^  ^N.H  lil   lir^t   the  responses  on 

a  blank  tranrin:: i  ^  "  '■■  ■■      •        -  no   "t;r;i-i  oct"  responses.  Each 

pair  of  par  t  1  c : !  • '  t»  ..  .  i»             li-.-ir  rru-n  set  cf-  responses  which 

will  contribui-f'   L.t.'   f  j-  ii-  i.oc^rninq. 

The  f  ocu.'^i ,    ar^  m.Mvi  i        J  :  »  •  .-.rr.': ,    i..^  on  CHARTING.     For  your 
information,   r-><>l;l^-.-  «  >.  h  '  ^ .  i  i..^-.  nri^r;  of  ff»o  behaviors  seen  in  children 
classified         t  r i  • .   N;.    .-yf i  •/ )    rrl.vrded.     Lorna  exhibits  many 
of  the  beha^^•*>^.^    :  :     ..    .  l.-'i.!     I  cu>s  i.  T  .i  nd  n.G  severely  emotionally 
disturbed  or  .^ntJ  .  w<.-^  rirc  dnaling  with  behaviors  of 

low  functioning  cit:Mr»Mi,  vo  i).r.-cr.  r!}H;son  not  to  classify  or  "label" 
the  childrei^  df|:3  ^   -i    ;      .  i.'-   i  -vf.  <'-i;:r  .s*  udi.es. 

The  "  i. fi.i;^    •     **   I  .-.ir«,.  :  ,.5    i),  i-his  ;u:f;ivity  is  concerned  with 
behavior  manaq^Mur-"  ?  f>v;i'V,- i  r^r  nvjd  i  1  L;:tU;  i  on  ,     There  are  sufficient 

examples  citod  10  '.  ii  d'>!'    .>   I'  .-.iMor  to  fnrns  attention  on  these 
aspects  if         i  i  .  ^ i . 


EVALUATIOri 

Tw(^  !•  ■  f«  .    "  :  ^'-'f  !i:-''^d   hn  ho]p  you  gather 

data  on  r.-r). ,[■•..,    i  .»   .           >.     :  .I'-hlvit.y  itself.     On  the 

content  evaJnm  »  ,      •      ,  .      i..  :!  -  -   '  in  it-ilLcri;  those  answers 

most  frequonl  .1  V  .      i,,-.  [\\'\  "Im    *  '--id   i  •^iiUd.nvj  ^.">f  the  kit. 

Perhaps  tdiey  v/iii  )         i  •  ^     ■  •  ''I'll.'  /(su'   workshop  responses. 
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— With  Low  Functioning  Learners — 


Duplicator  Page  #1 


INTRODUCTION 

Children  that  are  classified  as  low  functioning  learners  have  certain  characteristics  in  coin- 
nmn.  If  we  understand  these  characteristics,  we  are  better  able  to  transfer  educational  informa- 
tion about  assessment,  instructional  strategies,  evaluation,  etc,  to  our  low  functioning  learners. 
These  characteristics  are: 

•  MINIMAL  RESPONSE  LEVEL:  behavioral  response  to  stimulus  is  apt  to  be  limited, 
whether  it  is  movement,  speech,  etc. 

•  NEED  FOR  EXTRINSIC  REINFORCEMENT:  an  appropriate  behavior  is  more  apt  to 

be  continued  if  reinforcement  is  given  immediately  and  in  some  tangible  form.  At 
the  same  time,  inappropriate  behavior  is  more  apt  to  be  eliminated  if  it  is  either  ig- 
nored or  reinforced  negatively,  (This  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  argument  for  corporeal 
punishment.) 

•  BEHAVIOR  PRIMARILY  SENSORY-MOTOR  LEVEL:  This  implies  that  the  learner 

mustACT  on  his  environment  in  order  to  learn  (change  behavior).  It  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  teacher  of  low  functioning  learners  to  become  well  acquainted  with  this 
developmental  level. 

Low  functioning  learners,  therefore,  exhibit  certain  kinds  of  behaviors.  How  do  these  spe- 
cific behaviors  lend  themselves  to  charting?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  VALUE  of  charting 
with  low  functioning  learners? 

Charting  is  of  value  because: 

•  the  behaviors  can  be  specifically  described 

•  the  behaviors  are  observable 

•  the  behaviors  are  countable 

•  the  behaviors  can  be  reinforced 

•  the  behaviors  are  at  times  so  infinitesimally  small  they  MUST  be  charted  to  verifij 
progress 

The  word  *  chart"  can  be  used  to  describe  different  formats  for  depicting  behavioral  data. 
You  will  be  using  several  different  types  of  charts  in  this  activity. 
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BOBBY 

Bobby  is  a  10  year  old  male,  who  has  just  been  enrolled  in  a  school  setting.  He  spent  the  first 
nine  years  of  hi:  life  in  an  institntion.  His  primary  activities  there*  were  sitting  in  front  of  a  tele- 
vision set  and  occasionally  listening  to  a  record  player,  when  an  att(Midant  conld  be  fonnd  to  start 
the  machine. 

Bobby  has  no  self-help  skills,  he  must  be  bathed,  dressed,  and  fed.  He  throws  a  temper  tan- 
trum when  he  is  taken  into  the  bathroom.  (A  guess  would  be  that  he  had  some  unfortunate  ex- 
periences in  regard  to  toileting  at  the  institution.) 

He  has  almost  no  verbal  communication  skills.  When  he  wants  something  (which  is  seldom) 
he  indicates  so  non- verbally.  The  vocalizations  heard  are  confined  to  grunts,  whines,  and  cries. 
The  single  exception  is  sub-vocal  swearing.  He  seems  to  have  an  enormous  vocabulary  of  swear 
words,  which  he  seems  to  use  appropriately  but  not  aloud. 

Social  interaction  skills  are  also  at  a  minimum.  His  interactions  with  other  children  are 
limited  to  pushing,  hitting,  punching,  etc.,  ortakingaway  their  toys  or  papers  (which  he  usually 
rips  up).  His  response  to  adults  is  confined  to  staring  blankly  at  them.  Occasionally  he  looks  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye  to  see  if  an  adult  is  watching. 

The  only  manipulative  materials  he  shows  familiarity  and  ability  with  are  the  blocks  and 
balls.  He  is  able  to  stack  up  to  five  blocks,  and  can  roll  a  ball  with  accuracy  at  a  target.  He  can 
throw,  but  not  with  strength  or  accuracy,  and  is  completely  unable  to  catch  anything.  (In  fact, 
shows  fear  in  the  situation.)  He  can  run  and  walk  but  cannot  hop,  jump,  skip  or  do  any  other 
more  complex  motor  activity.  He  goes  up  and  down  stairs  in  a  foot-to-foot  manner,  clutching 
at  the  railing. 

He  has  spent  one  month  in  the  classroom.  Attached  are  behavioral  records  of  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  were  observed.  The  first  week  or  so  was  an  observation  period.  During  the  second 
week,  more  formal  conditions  were  set  up  for  modifying  some  of  his  behavior;  this  included  the 
selection  of  specific  behaviors  to  be  modified  and  the  recording  of  base  line  information  in  chart 
form. 
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Name:  Bobby 
Dates:  1/22/73-1/26/73 

ANECDOTAL  REPORT  OF  BOBBY 
WORKING  WITH  FORM  BOARD  PUZZLES 

Day  I  Bobby  was  given  a  fbrniboard-type  of  puzzle  during  a  ''time  out"  period  following 
an  act  of  aggressive  behavior  during  free  play.  The  puzzle  was  a  simple  one  requir- 
ing him  to  place  the  same  shapes  (5  circles)  into  the  appropriate  hole  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  circle  (shape  constant,  size  varied).  He  sat  and  stared  at  it  for  10 
minutes  and  then  threw  it  on  the  floor. 

Day  II  The  teacher  cliose  a  time  when  Bobby  had  been  responding  well  in  class.  She 
brought  the  same  forniboard  to  Bobby  and  both  gave  him  simple  instructions  ("put 
the  circle  in  the  hole  where  it  fits  good")  and  then  showed  him  (modeled)  what  to 
do.  Bobby  began  the  activity  immediately  and  finished,  correctly  placing  the  5 
circles  in  5  minutes.  He  used  a  trial  and  error  approach.  The  teacher  rewarded  him 
immediately  with  a  cracker. 

Day  III  Bobby  brought  the  same  formboard  puzzle  to  the  teacher  and  indicated  non-ver- 
bally  that  he  wanted  to  do  the  puzzle.  The  teacher  said  "puzzle"  and  pointed  at  the 
formboard.  Bobby  said  "puh"  and  the  teacher  gave  him  cereal  and  said:  "Yes,  that's 
right — 'puzzle/"  Bobby  worked  at  the  puzzle  for  8  minutes,  correctly  completing 
it  twice,  still  using  a  trial  and  error  approach.  At  the  end  of  the  second  completion, 
he  looked  around  for  the  teacher  and  indicated  non-verbally  that  he  was  finished. 
The  teacher  said  "Done?"  Bobby  repeated  "Done,"  and  clapped  his  hands.  The 
teacher  said,  "You  did  a  good  job!"  and  gave  Bobby  a  cracker  and  a  fruit  loop. 

Day  IV       Bobby  began  working  on  the  same  formboard  puzzle  completely  independently. 

The  teacher  noticed,  but  waited  a  few  minutes  until  Bobby  had  successfully  com- 
pleted the  puzzle.  She  then  went  over  to  hijn  with  a  similar  formboard  with  squares 
instead  of  circles.  She  verbally  reinforced  Bobby  for  completing  the  formboard 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  try  a  different  one.  Bobby  looked  at  the  teacher 
blankly,  so  the  teacher  removed  the  circle  forniboard  and  placed  the  formboard  of 
squares  in  front  of  hini.  She  showed  him  how  to  do  it  and  said,  "Now  you  do  it." 
Bobby  complt^teci  the  formboard  in  5  minutes.  This  time,  however,  he  picked  out 
the  largest  stjuare  and  put  it  in,  and  then  the  smallest  square  and  put  it  in.  The  three 
remaining  squares  were  placed  in  a  trial  and  error  manner.  When  he  had  finished 
the  s(iuare  formboard  the  teacher  gave  him  a  cracker  and  said,  "Good,  Bobby." 
Bobby  said,  "Good"  and  smiled.  The  teacher  gave  him  a  fruit  loop. 

Day  V  Bobby  weMit  to  the  shelf  where  the  forniboard  puzzles  were,  but  seemed  unable  to 
decide  which  to  take.  He  finally  p'cked  up  both  and  took  them  to  the  back  table. 
First  he  (lid  the  circle  forniboard  and  then  the  square  forniboard,  both  times  imme- 
diately placing  the  largest  and  smallest  forms,  but  utilizing  more  random  proce- 
dures  for  tlie  niiddle  three.  The  teacher  reinforced  him  verbally  for  completing  the 
two  puzzles  and  then  worked  with  him  on  the  circle  forniboard.  The  teacher  struc- 
tured the  work  situation  by  saying  things  like:  "Where  does  this  circle  go?  Show 
me  . . .  Take  your  time.  Show  nie  where  this  circle  goes  .  .  .  Good,  you  knew  it  went 
there  because  it's  bigger  than  this  one."  The  teacher  verbalized  a  structure  for 
Bobby  to  use.  Then  she  let  Bobby  do  it  himself.  Every  time  Bobby  paused  before 
he  put  the  circle  in,  she  said  "good."  Four  of  the  5  circles  were  placed  correctly  on 
the  first  trial.  When  finished,  Bobby  said  "good"  and  smiled.  The  teacher  gave  him 
a  cracker  cuid  s«iid,  "That  was  a  good  job." 
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BEHAVIOR  OBSERVATION  RECORD 


NAME:  ^  SEX:  -f)^aA, 

DATE  OP  OBSERVATION: 


DATE  OP  BIRTH 


OBJECTIVES :  ^^^^.A^- 
OBSERVATION: 


Sub j  ect 

Duration 

Prequency 

z 

Base  Rate 

Start       End     j  Time 

Type  of  behavior:             Deficit       ^  Interfering 

Description  of  behavior:   ^^j^:^^              rJ^t  (cM^l^n^) 

 ^rff 

Type  of  behavior:             Deficit         )(  Interfering 

Description  of  behavior :  ^/L^ok^a^^^,  /^TU^  /"^A^/^Ue-n^ '  -^^s'UeU.-t^ 

///I 

y 

Type  of  behavior:      ^  Deficit    Interfering 

Description  of  behavior :             -  -^iPC^tAL  jd^'U^ O-^U^ci. 

/;crd 

jJI 



ELICITORS 

APPROPRIATE 
BEHAVIOR  RESPONSE 

HIGH  PROBABILITY 
REINFORCERS 
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Bobby 


< 


> 


o 
g 

a  ■< 

«  J 

o  u 
o 


O 

u 

CQ 

D 
Z 

< 
O 


U 
O 

z 


■100 

■90 

■80 

■70 

■60 

■50 

■40 

■30 

■20 

■10 


Name :  Bobby 

Dates:  1/8/73-1/31/73 


■I  I- 


B 


1   •   3   •   5   •  7   •  9   •   11   •  13   •   15   •   17  •   19  • 

DAYS 


=  Base  line  period 

(no  structured  attempt  to  reward 
or  punish) 
=  Reinforcement  period 

(structured  positive  and  negative 
reinforcement) 


B 
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Name :  Bobby 

Dates:  1/8/73-1/25/73 


c 
o 
o 

w  .S 

H  c 

H  1 

H  o 

o 


20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 


B 


•11  ' 

DAYS 


13 


15 


17   '  19 


B 


Base  line  period 
(no  structured  attempts  to 
increase  vocalization) 

Reinforcement  period 
(reward  (cereal)  given,  following  any 
attempt  at  imitative  speech.  From 
day  9  verbal  reinforcement  given 
("good")  along  with  cereaO 
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Bobby 

DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOR  TOILET  TRAINING 

(lOAL:  Iiulepeiulcuce  in  toiU^iii^ 
OBJECTIVES:  (for  first  two  months) 

1.  that  Bobby  will  be  helped  to  overcome  his  reluctance  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

2.  that  Bobby  will  be  independent  in  the  following  activities: 

a)  standing  in  front  of  toilet 

b)  unfastening  button  or  snap 

1)  with  button  board 

2)  with  own  clothing 

c)  zipper  opening  and  closing 

1)  with  zipper  board 

2)  with  own  clothing 


DAY       TRIALS  RESPONSE  INCREMENTS 


1 

3** 

Standing  three  feet  outside  of  bathroom  door 

2 

1 

Standing  two  feet  outside  of  bathroom  door 

2 

1 

Standing  one  foot  outside  of  bathroom  door 

2 

4** 

Standing  at  bathroom  door 

3 

2  - 

Standing  at  bathroom  door 

3 

1 

Standing  one  foot  inside  bathroom  door 

4 

1 

Standing  two  feet  inside  bathroom  door 

4 

2 

Standing  three  feet  inside  bathroom  door 

5 

2 

Standing  four  feet  inside  bathroom  door 

5 

3** 

Standing  in  front  of  toilet 

6 

2 

Standing  in  front  of  toilet 

7 

Standingin  front  of  toilet — teacher  helps  to  unfasten  claspor  button 

8 

5** 

Standing  in  front  of  toilet — teacher  helps  to  unfasten  claspor  button 

9 

4* 

Standingin  front  of  toilet — teacher  helps  to  unfasten  clasp  or  button 

10 

3 

Standingin  front  oftoilet — teacher  helps  to  unfasten  claspor  button 

11 

3 

Standingin  frontoftoilet — teacher  helps  to  unfasten  clasporbutton 

12 

5 

Standingin  frontoftoilet — teacher  helps  to  unfasten  claspor  button  and 

unzip  zipper 

13 

4 

Standingin  frontoftoilet — teacher  helps  to  unfasten  clasporbutton  and 

unzip  zipper 

14 

3 

Standingin  frontoftoilet — teacher  helps  to  unfasten  clasp  or  button  and 

unzip  zipper 

15 

5 

Standing  in  front  of  toilet  with  trouser  button  unfastened  and  zipper 

open,  student  helps  to  push  trousers  down. 


*indicates  vmwillingness  on  Bobby's  part  to  continue,  procedure  discontinued  for  that  triah 
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Bobby 

EVALUATION  WORKSHEET 

Discuss  the  case  study  materials  with  your  partner  and  answer  the  following  questions. 
1.  Which  of  the  behaviors  charted  would  you  want  to  continue  to  modify?  Why? 


2.  What  modifications,  if  any,  would  you  want  to  make  in  the  charting  procedure  for: 

puzzles: 

aggressive  acts: 
attempts  at  speech: 
toilelt  training: 

■ 

3.  Which  chart{s)  gave  you  the  MOST  information  about  Bobby's  behavior? 


4.  Which  chart(s)  gave  you  the  LEAST  information? 
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Evahiation  Worksheet 

Bobby 

5.  What  other  behavior  or  behaviors  would  you  as  a  teacher  want  to  have  charted?  Show  below 
how  you  would  chart  it. 


6.  Given  the  following  situations,  how  do  you  think  the  child  will  now  respond? 

a)  Teacher:  "Bobby,  this  is  a  hall.  Say  ball." 

Bobby:  

b)  Situation:  It  is  time  for  Bobby  to  be  taken  to  the  bathroom. 

Expected  behavior:  

c)  Situation:  Bobby  approaching  a  group  of  children  during  free  play. 
Expected  behavior:  

(1)  Situation:  Bobby  given  a  set  of  nesting  blocks. 

Expected  behavior:  

e)  Situation:  Bobby  is  asked  to  get  a  chair  and  bring  it  to  join  the  group. 
Expected  behavior:  •  


ERIC 
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LORNA 

Lorna  is  a  five  year  old  female  who  has  been  enrolled  in  a  school  setting  for  one  mondi. 

Lorna's  history  is  as  foHows:  After  a  lonK  and  difficult  delivery,  hei  mother  (presently  ajjcd 
46)  sutlered  a  massive  stroke  and  was  hospitalized  for  one  year.  The  mother  then  returned  to  the 
home,  hut  is  still  unable  to  speak  or  move  her  right  hand  at  all.  Her  right  leg  is  severely  para- 
lyzed and  very  painful,  hence  she  moves  around  very  little. 

Lorna's  father  is  a  busy  executive  who  has  divided  his  time  between  work  and  his  wife, 
leaving  Lorna's  care  and  upbringing  to  his  mother — a  70  year  old  partially  senile  woman  who 
sits  and  rocks  most  of  the  day. 

When  first  seen  at  school,  Lorna  seemed  uninterested  in  everything — especially  people. 
She  did  not  respond  when  her  name  was  called,  and  looked  through  or  past  people,  avoiding 
eye  to  eye  gaze.  When  placed  alone  in  a  room  full  of  toys  and  materials,  she  ran  under  the  table 
and  sat  cross-legged  with  her  head  on  the  floor  for  the  entire  20  minute  observation  period. 

Lorna  became  distressed  when  exposed  to  noises  (train  whistle,  bell,  animal  sounds,  etc.) 
and  slapped  her  hands  over  her  ears  as  if  to  try  to  shut  out  the  noises.  The  exception  to  thi3  was 
soft  music — a  record  done  by  the  Boston  Symphony  including  Brahms*  Lullaby  elicited  a  soft 
smile,  (The  only  smile  observed  during  the  one  day  testing  situation.) 

Various  types  of  self-injurious  behaviors  were  noted  with  high  frequency.  Head-banging, 
pinching,  and  pounding  of  herself  were  most  frequently  noted — almost  always  occurring  when 
she  was  alone,  or  at  least  when  someone  else  was  not  close  to  her. 

When  first  shown  the  playground  equipment,  Lorna  hid  from  everyone,  and  continued  this 
behavior  for  a  full  week.  However,  after  the  first  week  a  new  teacher  aide  took  her  to  the  slide 
and  held  Lorna  on  her  lap  while  sliding  down,  giving  her  a  gunidrop  immediately  after  sliding. 
Lorna  went  back  to  the  si  ide  again  and  again  until  finally  it  was  decided  to  introduce  her  to  other 
pieces  of  etiuipment.  Again  she  was  physically  manipulated  to  introduce  her  to  the  jungle  gym. 
The  same  procedure  was  repeated  with  the  swing. 

Attached  are  behavioral  records  of  some  of  the  activities  which  were  observed. 
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OBJECTIVE:  LORNA  WILL  RESPOND  VERBALLY 
WHEN  HER  NAME  IS  CALLED 

SUB-OBJECTIVE  1 

Stimulus;  Teacher  calls  Lorna's  name 

Appropriate  response:  Lorna  moves  head  toward  teacher 

Reward:  black  gumdrop,  contingent  upon  appropriate  response 


DAY 

#  STIMULI 

#  APPROPRIATE 

#  A.R.  REWARDED 

%  APPROPRIATE 

RESPONSE 

RESPONSE 

I 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

33 

3 

4 

1 

1 

25 

4 

4  . 

2 

2 

50 

5 

4 

3 

3 

75 

6 

4 

4 

4 

100 

1 

5 

5 

5 

100 

SUB-OBJECTIVE  2 

Stimulus;  Teacher  calls  LoniaViiame 

Appropriate  response:  Lorna  looks  at  teacher  (i,e„'feye  to  eye  gaze  for  at  least  1  second). 
Reward:  black  gumdrop,  contingent  upon  appropriate  response 


DAY 

#  STIMULI 

%  APPROPRIATE 
RESPONSE 

#  A.R.  REWARDED 

#  APPROPRIATE 
RESPONSE 

8 

5 

1 

1 

20 

9 

4 

1 

1 

25 

10 

4 

2 

2 

50 

11 

4 

2 

2 

50 

12 

4 

1 

1 

25 

13 

4 

2 

2 

50 

14 

4 

3 

3 

75 

15 

4 

4 

4 

100 

16 

4 

4 

3 

100 

17 

5 

5 

3 

100 

18 

5 

5 

2 

100 

19 

6 

6 

2 

100 

20 

6 

6 

1 

100 
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Each  column  of  the  histograph  (bar  graph)  represents 
the  mean  frequency  of  20  five  minute  samples  obtained 
over  3  days.  Behaviors  recorded  were  any  type  of  self- 
injurious  response  (pinching  self,  banging  head,  pound- 
ing self,  etc.).  During  the  time-out  condition  (B)  the  child 
was  physically  removed  from  where  she  was  and  placed 
in  a  soft  chair  in  the  back  of  the  room.  A  return  to  the  base- 
line condition  following  this  treatment  showed  an  in- 
crease in  self-injurious  behavior,  although  there  was  evi- 
dence of  control  effected  by  the  time-out  technique. 
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Each  column  of  the  histograph  (bar  graph)  represents 
the  mean  frequency  of  20  five  minute  samples  obtained 
over  3  days.  The  C  treatment  condition  of  the  AC  A  pro- 
cedure was  conducted  several  weeks  after  the  previous 
ABA  program.  The  C  condition  consisted  of  the  staff  s 
immediately  initiating  a  directed  activity  with  Lorna, 
The  activities  were  varied  but  always  consisted  of  some 
form  of  kinesthetic  or  motor  response,  (tumbling,  ball 
handling,  throwing,  punching  a  bag,  etc.)  During  the  di- 
rected activity,  very  little  self-injurious  behavior  was 
noted.  Return  to  baseline  conditions  showed  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  self-injurious  behavior. 
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B 


DAYS 


B 


Baseline  condition 
Lorna's  independent  use  of 
selected  playground  equipment 

Reinforcement  condition 
Lorna  was  given  black  gumdrop 
every  time  she  used  any  piece 
of  equipment 


Indicates  use  of: 

slide  (teacher  introduced  on  day  6) 


-O    jungle  gym  (teacher  introduced  on  day  10) 
swing  (teacher  introduced  on  day  13) 
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REPORT  OF  OBSERVATION 

DAY  3 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  was  recommended  during  the  initial  session  that  the  teacher  attempt  to  work  with  Lorna 
in  a  one-to-one  situation,  using  the  record  (Boston  Symphony)  that  she  had  responded  to  earlier. 

GOAL 

The  teacher's  goal  was  to  get  Lorna  to  relate  to  her  in  a  controlled  atmosphere  (small  room, 
one  way  mirror)  through  a  medium  that  was  mutually  participative.  In  this  case,  the  teacher  de- 
cided to  try  water. 

SITUATION 

A  large  tul)  of  water  was  placed  in  the  room  along  with  soft  floatable  toys  and  pouring  uten- 
sils. The  teacher  was  playing  with  the  toys  and  the  music  was  playing  softly  when  Lorna  was 
placed  in  the  room. 

S'otc:  U)ni(i  had  not  responded  to  this  situation  on  the  two  previous  days, 

OBSERVATIONS 

Minute  1:  Lorna  enters  the  room.  Contrary  to  the  past  two  days,  she  does  not  run  to 

the  corner  to  hide.  She  appears  to  hear  the  music  and  smiles  a  little. 

Minutes  2-5:  She  watches  what  the  teacher  is  doing  rather  intently.  (The  teacher  is  run- 
ning her  hand  through  the  water  very  gendy  and  letting  the  water  drain 
off  her  fingertips.  The  teacher  does  not  look  at  Lorna.) 

Minu  .es  6-8:  Still  standing  in  the  same  place,  Lorna  moves  her  arm  in  imitation  of  the 
teacher's  rhythmic  movement  through  the  water. 

Minutes  9-1 L  Lorna  takes  one  step  toward  the  tub  of  water.  (She  is  now  6  steps  away 
from  the  tub  and  about  8  steps  from  the  teacher.) 

Minutes  12- L5:  Lorna  takes  two  more  steps  toward  the  tub.  She  continues  to  watch  what 
the  teacher  is  doing  with  her  hands  and  continues  to  move  her  own  hands 
in  the  same  way.  The  teacher  does  not  -  *'>k  at  Lorna.  When  the  record 
ends,  the  teacher  and  Lorna  leave. 
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WORKSHEET 


Discuss  the  case  study  materials  with  your  partner  and  complete  the  worksheet. 

1.  Make  a  chart  below  to  graphically  depict  the  information  presented  on  page  6.  Leave  room 
for  recording  dat  i  on  the  days  to  follow. 


2.  The  objective  on  page  2  is  to  get  Lorna  to  respond  verbally  when  her  name  is  called.  What 
sub-objective  would  you  place  next?  Show  how  you  would  chart  it. 


3.  What  OTHER  behavior  or  behaviors  would  you  as  a  teacher  want  to  have  charted?  Why? 
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 Pre    Post 

CONTENT  EVALUATION  FORM 

1.  Wliiit  is  tlu'  valiu'  oF  charting  with  low  fiinctioninj^  childriMi? 


2.  To  construct  meaningful  charts  you  must  collect  data  on  your  learner.  Describe  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  (lata. 


3.  The  word  '*chart"  can  l>e  used  to  describe  different  formats  for  depictinjj;  behavioral  data. 
What  other  words  can  be  used  to  describe  some  of  the  many  formats?  (i.e.,  line  graph) 
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CONTENT  EVALUATION  FORM 

1.  What  is  tho  value  of  charting  with  low  functioning  children? 

verify  progress  ( eepeoially  ema  1 1  increment  progress) 
"-to  change  objectives  when  necessary 
'-to  better  define  the  instructional  task 
'--to  communicate  accountability        .  ^ 


2.  To  construct  meaningful  charts  you  must  collect  data  on  your  learner.  Describe  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  data. 

"Specific 
^-countable 
—recurring 
-'descriptive 
— meaningful 

—applicable  to  learning 

3.  The  word  **chart"  can  he  used  to  describe  different  formats  for  depicting  behavioral  data. 
What  other  words  can  be  used  to  describe  some  of  the  many  formats?  (i.e.,  line  graph) 

— bar  graph 

—  anecdotal  record 

'^matrix 

— flow  chart 

— profile 

—rate  and  frequency  counts 
--observation  record 
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WORKSHOP  EVALUATION  FORM 

1.  Was  this  workshop  worth  the  time  you  spent  for  it? 

 Yes   No 

Why? 


2.  Do  you  think  you  were  adequately  prepared  for  the  material  presented? 

 Yes   No 

If  no,  explain. 


3.  How  could  this  workshop  enhance  the  teaching  skills  of  a  teacher  of  low  functioning 
learners? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 
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2 1 )  (ncd^Dit  HjII  Mk  hi|i4n  SIdre  Ui>ivi>r\ily  i  )  <«n\tiiK.  Wii  hif^an  AHtii.  I 
Cooper .tting  With  si«ie  l)ep»i\mfnii  ol  Iducrftion  iit  Mu  higdn'tndijnd'Ohitt 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 


A  PIAGETIAN  APPROACH  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  0^  THE 
TRAINABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILD 

"Traditionally  educators  and  psychologists  have 
considered  intellectual  development  in  terms  of 
IQ  and  or  mental  age.     This  view  of  intelligence 
has  not  proved  of  any  great  worth  since  the  concepts 
are  nebulous  and  often  misleading.    When  used  to 
describe  the  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  (T.M.R,) 
they  have  been  even  less  valuable.    To  describe  a 
child  as  having  a  mental  age  of  five  years  when  he 
is  chronologically  much  older,  does  not  provide 
either  an  accurate  picture  of  the  child  or  sufficient 
information  for  progranuning •     He  is  not  like  a  five- 
year-old  and  to  vievj  him  as  such  tends  to  portray 
him  in  negative  terms." 

PIAGET'S  A  Piagetian  theory  which  divides  intellectual  devel- 

THEORY  opment  into  four  stages  or  periods  seems  to  be  a  more 

logical  approach  rather  than  IQ  or  mental  age  for  the 
TMR  child.     In  using  the  Piagetian  theory  we  are  able 
to  see  a  child  as  what  he  is  rather  than  what  he  is 
not  • 

"According  to  Piaget,  intellectual  development  can  be 
divided  into  four  periods: 

1,  Sensorimotor  period  (usually  lasting  from  birth 
to  2  years) 

2,  Preoperational  period  (usually  lasting  from  2  to 
7  or  8  years) 

3,  Concrete  operations   (from  7  or  8  to  11  or  12) 

4,  Formal  operations  (the  adolescent  period) 

Each  stage  is  characterized  by  the  development  of 
specific  abilities  and  by  particular  ways  of  handling 
the  environment." 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF  TMR  CHILD 


Using  this  developmental  framework,  "...the  Trainable 
Mental  Retardate  is  one  who  follows  the  normal  pattern 
and  sequence  of  development  but  at  a  slower  pace  and 
who  fixates  at  the  preoperational  period;  i.e.  his 
learning  is  characterized  during  the  early  years  as 
motor  level  learning  and  during  adolescence  and  adult- 
hood as  perceptual  level  learning." 
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"Normally  the  child  reaches  the  end  of  this  (the 
sensorimotor  period)  period  of  development  between 
two  or  three  years  of  age.     The  TMR  reaches  the  end 
of  this  period  of  development  at  approximately  eight 
to  eleven  years." 

This  period  can  be  divided  into  six  stages: 

THE  REFLEX  STAGE;     The  infant  is  born  with  a  nuunber 
of  abilities  such  as  sucking,  grasping,  etc.  Gradually 
during  the  first  stage   (which  normally  lasts  one  month) 
the  child  begins  to  recognize  when  to  suck  and  to  grasp 
In  other  words,  what  started  as  an  automatic  reflex, 
begins  to  come  under  the  child's  control • 

Stage  II  THE  STAGE  OF  PRIMARY  CIRCULAR  REACTIONS:     During  this 

stage  the  child  acquires  a  nufnber  of  habits.     He  becomei 
curious.     He  coordinates  various  scheraas;  e.g./  he  turn 
his  head  to  see  where  a  sound  has  come  from;  he  can 
follow  a  moving  object   (such  as  his  hand  with  his  eyes) 


SENSORIMOTOR 
PERIOD 
Stage  I 


Stage  III  THE  STAGE  OF  SECONDARY  CIRCULAR  REACTIONS:     In  stage 

3  he  begins  to  crawl  and  to  manipulate  objects.  His 
scope  of  interest  extends  beyond  himself  to  his 
environment. 


Stage  IV  THE  STAGE  0.^  COORDINATION  OF  SECONDARY  <?CHEMAS:  The 

abilities  begun  in  stage  3  become  mor^     .c>v:;plex  and 
sophisticated*    He  begins  to  anticipate  happenings 
(he  cries  when  his  mother  puts  on  her  hat) ;  he  begins 
to  imitate  sound  and  actions;  he  begins  to  realize 
that  objects  still  exist  when  he  can  no  longer  see  them. 

The  normal  child  completes  these  four  stages  of  sensori- 
motor development  in  the  first  year  of  life.  The  chron- 
ological age  (C.A.)  at  which  the  TMR  reaches  this  stage 
of  development  is  approximately  three  years. 

Once  again,  it  should  be  said  that  these  findings  have 
significance  for  the  teacher  of  the  TMR  child.  They 
indicate  that  the  teacher  must  be  aware  of  the  stage  of 
development  which  the  children  have  reached  in  order  to 
provide  materials  they  can  and  need  to  handle  to  ensure 
future  development.     Many  TMR  children  may  still  be  in 
stage  4  when  they  enter  school  for  the  first  time  (at 
age  five  or  six) •    Most  are  at  stage  5.     Stage  4  and 
stage  6  in  TMR  children  lasts  roughly  from  C.A.  six  to 
C.A.  eleven* 

Stage  V  THE  STAGE  OF  TERTIARY  CIRCULAR  REACTIONS:     During  this 

stage  the  child  begins  to  invent  means  of  doing  things. 
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He  does  this  by  active  trial*-and-c3rror .     It  is  a 
period  of  extensive  experimentation.     Children  now 
become  intensely  interested  in  making  objects  (such 
as  blocks)   f  it  into  containers  (such  as  wagons)  • 
Examples  of  useful  materials  are  policing  boxes  where 
the  child  cai..  fit  shapes  into  appropriately  shaped 
slits. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  stage  children  begin  to  tackle 
problems  such  as  fitting  "nesting"  toys  together; 
they  begin  to  tackle  formboard  tasks  such  as  simple 
puzzles.     They  begin  to  understand  verbal  directions 
given  in  simple  concrete  situations. 

Stage  VI  BEGINNING  OB'  THOUGHT:     During  this  stage  he  makes  the 

transition  to  symbolic  thought.     He  attempts  to  think 
about  a  problem.     He  can  imitate  a  model  even  though 
the  model  is  not  present.     He  gives  evidence  of  verbal 
comprehension.     He  begins  to  be  successful  with  items 
on  tests  like  the  Stanford  Binet.     He  can  handle  more 
elaborate  picture  puzzles.     He  can  be  introduced  to 
material  that  requires  him  to  copy  sequences,  e.g. 
colored  beads  on  a  string* 

fjEVELOPMENTAL     It  is  useless  to  attampL  i\o  XM^ch  th^i  child  ''academic" 
LAGS  subject  matter  before  he  har>  compieted  the  develop- 

mental stages  of  the  ^iensor irrotor  period.     His  training 
•during  the  sensorimotor  period  should  concentrate  on 
developing  basic  mental  abilities.     This  can  be  done  by 
^foyidinq  nim  v/iv.h  the  inati^riais  l^rt  can  manipulate  in 
situations  which  ave  likely  to  lead  him  on  to  the  next 
stage  of  developnient • 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  child* s  intellectual 
development  is  like  that  of  a  normal  two  to  three-year 
old,  he  is  apt  to  be  mi:y:-  f ^-^r thai:  ad'^-anced  .in  his  loco- 
motor and  sooi.il  -rlavel  oprociDt »    This  aspect  of  develop- 
ment will  be  cli'^ser  ic:  his  chionolctjical  age  level  and 
this  may  lead  peopl^r=  to  expiict  mora  ot  him  intellectually 
than  he  can  deliver.     Howevar,  while  the  intellectual 
and  "academic"  tasks  he  can  handle  may  be  limited  (and 
v;e  should  not  thrust  tasks  upon  him  which  he  cannot 
handle) ,   if  he  can  perform  at  a  more  advanced  level  in 
motoi  and  social  development ,  wg  should  expecc  him  to  do 
so.     If  we  do  not  challenge  hinir  we  will  over  protect  and 
thus  retard  him  furtner  in  unnecessary  ways. 
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DETERMINING 

DEVELOPMENTAL 

STAGE 


USING  THE 
MODEL 


Recognition  of  the  stage  at  which  a  child  is 
functioning  is  extremely  important.     If  there  is  no 
test  to  determine  this,  other  methods  can  be  used. 

"In  the  sensorimotor  period  or  preoperational  period 
the  simplest  way  is  to  be  aware  of  the  characteristics 
of  each  stage  and  to  observe  the  child's  behavior.  If 
his  behavior  is  similar  to  that  described,  then  he  is 
probably  at  that  particular  stage.** 

"The  Piagetian  model  will  become  even  oiore  useful  if 
teachers  begin  to  use  it  in  classrooms.     The  number 
of  teaching  programs  for  children  who  are  developmental ly 
young  is  increasing.     if  teachers  will  assets  their 
children  and  observe  which  materials  TMR  children  at 
different  stages  can  use,  as  well  as  the  way  in  'rihich 
they  are  used,  our  knowledge  in  this  area  will  increase 
rapidly.     It  is  particularly  necessary  to  determine  the 
sensorimotor  stage  and  the  areas  of  sensorimotor:  devel- 
opment which  appears  relevant  for  matching  with  the 
various  programs.    For  example,  is  imitation  the  area  of 
development  most  relevant  for  achievement  in  language? 
is  space  the  area  most  relevant  for  early  development 
of  number?     If  teachers  will  apply  this   (or  other 
developmental  models)   in  their  classrooms,  we  may  be 
able  to  expand  greatly  our  knowledge  of  teaching 
strategies  for  the  TMR." 


The  material  for  A  Piagetian  Appjroach  To  T1;q  Development  Of  The 
Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  Child  has  been  extracted  by  Mrs* 
Emilie  Martin  (MSU-IMC)  from  the  follt)wing  source: 

Whyte,  Lillian,  "Piagetian  Theory:  Implications  for  Building 
Curriculum  for  the  T.M.R.,"  Special  Education  in  Canada, 
Vol.  46,  No.  3,  March--April,  1972,  page  l7. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATTON 


DEVELOPING  VERBAL  RESPONSES 
IN  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN 


Behavior  modification  (or  operant  conditioning)  is  a  method 
of  changing  undesirable  behavior  in  a  child.    This  technique 
has  been  used  by  many  workers  with  autistic  children  and  has 
produced  much  success* 

Stark,  Giddan  and  Meisel  used  behi:.vior  modification*  to. 
develop  language  behavior  with  an  autistic  child  called  Kipper 
who  at  the  onset  wa*5  virtually  unresponsive  to  all  types  of 
environmental  stimuli.    Their  program  began  by  teaching  imita- 
tion cf  gross  nonvocal  responses,  to  more  refined  types  of 
nonvccal  imitation. 


PHYSICAL 
IMITATION 


"Kipper  was  seated  directly  opposite  the  clinician.    At  first, 
the  clinician  prompted  Kipper  by  physically  moving  him  through 
the  required  motion.    For  example,  in  teaching  an  'arms  up" 
gijsture,  the  clinician  first  modeled  the  behavior  and  then 
lifted  Kipper's  arms  above  his  Jiead,    The  clinician  provided 
itmediate  reinforcement  by  saying  'Good  boy!"  and  giving  him 
a  piece  of  candy  or  cereal,    A  technique  which  facilitated 
Kipper's  response  was  to  hold'  two  M&M's  above  his  head  so  that 
he  had  to  raise  his  arms  to  get  them." 


VOCAL 
IMITATION 


Moving  from  gross  concepts  to  more  complex  stimuli  was  also 
accomplished  by  behavior  modification  in  developing  vocal  imi- 
tation. 


To  assist  in  developing  vocal  imitation  we  used  a  series  of 
consonant /vowel  drills.    They  were  very  simple  and  built  around 
two  guidelines  —  1)  each  must  be  a  single  sound  (m,  not  ma: 
a,  not  at;  etc)  and  2)  each  must  demonstrate  a  gross  contract 
between  vowel  and  consonant  (a/m;  u/p;  etc).    As  soon  as  Kipper 
acquired  the  ability  to  imitate  single  sounds,  they  were  pre- 
sented in  consonant /vowel  and  vowel /consonant  combinations. 
The  stimuli  were  a  series  of  phonemes  where  one  elemen*"  remained 
constant. 


The  next  step  after  vocal  imitation  wa.;  verbal  labeling— the 
sounds  produced  can  be  used  to  represent  actions  and  objects • 
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VERBAL 
LABELING 


"As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  produce  imitative  responses  to  (m) 
and  (a),  letters  representing  these  sounds  were  printed  on 
3"  X  5"  cards  in  different  colors.    The  Phonovisual  Symbols 
(Schoolfield  and  Timberlake,  1944)  were  used  to  represent  sounds. 
Kipper  was  taught  to  imitate  (m)  with  the  M  card  on  the  table. 
The  clinicUn  placed  a  piece  of  candy  on  the  card  and  he  re- 
ceived it  as  scon  as  he  imitated  the  sound.    Soon  he  began 
to  anticipate  the  clinician  and  produce  the  sound  when  the 
candy  was  placed  upon  the  card.    By  the  tenth  trial,  he  was 
•reading'  the  letter." 


VERBAL 

DISCRIMINATION 


The  final  step  in  the  program  was  to  promote  verbal  discrimination! 

"In  addition  to  teaching  Kipper  to  label  more  than  a  dozen 
pictures  and  objects,  we  wanted  to  bring  more  of  his  behavior 
under  the  control  of  verbal  stimuli.    Therefore,  we  had  Kipper 
place  a  marker,  such  as  a  poker  chip  or  wooden  block,  on  the 
printed  M  or  0  when  these  were  spoken  by  the  clinician.  The 
stimuli  became  increasingly  complex.    Kipper  soon  was  able 
to  discriminate  (ma)  and  (pa)  and  placed  a  block  on  the  appro- 
priate picture  or  word  card. 


INTEGRATION  At  this  point  we  reintroduced  some  of  the  verbal  commands  we 

had  attempted  to  teach  earlier.    Each  new  verbal  command  was 
introduced  in  isolation.    For  hand-clapping,  the  clinician 
first  said  'clap*   and  modeled  the  action.    Kipper  would  Imi- 
tate her  hand  clapping  as  well  as  approximate  her  vocal  utterance. 
Soon  he  was  responding  to  the  verbal  stimulus  without  a  demon- 
stration.   By  the  end  of  the  training  period  he  had  mastered 
a  variety  of  verbal  commands." 


SPEECH 
AVOIDANCE 


NON-VERBAL 
MESSAGES 


Another  successful  program,  using  a  therapeutic  nursery  school 
setting,  for  initiating  verbal  responses  has  been  described 
by  Block. 

"The  staff  begins  the  speech  stimulation  program  by  engaging 
the  child  at  his  level  of  language  development  and  use.  After 
thci  initial  school  adjustment  has  been  made  and  the  staff  has 
become  more  familiar  with  the  child's  functioning  level  and 
characteristic  behavior,  certain  patterns  become  more  apparent, 
among  these  the  speech  avoidance  patterns." 

"Frequently  in  the  classroom  it  is  obvious  that  a  child  is 
communicating  nonverbally  a  message  that  ia  important  to  him 
and  about  which  he  has  strong  feelings.    This  is  a  good  time 
for  the  teacher  to  give  him  a  simple  word  with  which  he  can 
verbalize  his  message.    The  child  is  taught  in  many  direct 
and  subtle  ways  that  words  have  more  power  than  other  ways 
of  communicating.** 

In  this  program  a  specific  in  ' /idualized  plan  to  facilitate 
verbalization  is  designed  for  each  child. 
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"The  teacher's  skill  i-.  Mnd»^fsf.;indlng  which  of  the  child's 
non-verbal  messages  set!iiis  most  urgent  to  him  and  which  is  a 
suitable  word  he  can  use  to  convey  this  message  is  an  impor- 
tant initial  technique.'* 

"The  teacher  must  always. hear  words  rather  than  mute  gestures. 
A  verbal  request  or  response,  no  matter  how  minimal  and  inco- 
herent a  sound,  rather  than  a  nonverbal  communication  is  al- 
ways rewarded  with  an  iinmediate,  positive  response  from  staff 
who  are  always  interested  in  encouraging  verbal  rather  than 
nonverbal  responses.    The  child  who  asks  to   'go  out*   is  permitted 
to  leave;  the  child  wlio  asks  for  a   ^cookie'   receives  one  even  if 
it  is  not  a  snack  time.     The  child  who  says    'up'    is  picked  up. 
By  contrast,  a  child  who  has  mutely  refused  to  participate  in  a 
circle  game  may  be  coaxed  or  taken  by  the  hand  to  be  further 
persuaded.     However,  if  that  same  child  then  speaks  and  says 
'no,'   the  teacher  discontinues  her  persuasive  efforts  innnediately , 
permitting  the  verbalization  to  have  special  power  and  more 
meaning  than  a  mute  communication." 


APPROPRIATE 

NON-VERBAL 

BEHAVIOR 


Once  verbal  communication  has  been  established  it  is  Important 
to  establish  appropriate-related  non-verbal  behaviors. 

**The  autistic  child's  lack  of  facial  expression  and  his  avoidance 
of  eye  to  eye  gaze  are  also  very  important  through  their  efforts 
on  other  people's  reactions  to  him.    Tlie  development  of  the 
smiling  response  in  infants  at  about  four  to  six  weeks  after  birth 
serves  an  important  function  because  the  smile  tends  to^ induce 
feelings  of  warmth  and  pleasure  in  the  mother  who  begins  to  enjoy 
playing  with  the  baby.     If  tha  child  shuw.s  little  variation  in 
facial  expression  and  does  not  smile  much,  the  parents  are  likely 
to  feel  less  warmly  towards  the  child.    Similarly,  later  the 
teacher  and  other  children  will  find  the  child  less  fun  and  less 
rewarding  to  be  with  or  to  teach. 


In  the  game  way  eye  contact  serves  a  number  of  different  functions 
in  the  relations  between  people.     Looking  someone  in  the  eye  helps 
the  individual  to  get  'feedback'   on  the  other  person's  reaction 
to  him.     It  is  closely  related  to  physical  proximity  and  the 
presence  of  eye  contact  produces  a  feeling  of  intimacy  and  emo- 
tional closoness.     Thus,   the  absense  of  eye  to  eye  gaze  or  the 
short  duration  of  eye  contact  in  the  autistic  child  is  likely  to 
influence  other  people's  responses  to  him." 

The  material  for  Developing  Verbal  Responses  In  Autistic  Children  has  been 
extracted  by  Mrs.  Emilie  Martin  (MSU-IMC)  from  the  following  sources: 

Block,  Judith,  "Nonverbal  Messages  -  A  Means  to  Verbalization,"  Teaching 
Exceptional  Children,  Vol.  4, No.  J,  Fall,  1971. 


Rutter,  Michael,  "Autism:     Concepts  and  Consequences,"  Special  Education, 
Vol.  59,  No.  2,  June,  1970,  p.  23. 

Stark,  Joel,  Jane  J.  Giddan,  and  A^-aw  Heis»»l,   "1  n.^r^^r.si viv  -'crb?*!  U'^h^vior  in 

an  Autistic. Child,"  Jnumal  f»t-'  Sp'-L  |.       ♦  'i'  -  M'^,  -  *          '    '  ,  3'^, 
No.  1,  February,  19^>8. 
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CHARTING  THE  BEHAVIOR 
OF  YOUNG  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 


We  all  attempt  to  understand  others  and  to  predict  how  they 
will  function  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  the  rate  of 
their  development  in  terms  of  the  areas  of  the  person  of  which 
we  are  concerned >    In  doing  this,  all  of  us  utilize  a  variety 
of  assessment  methods.    Some  of  these  methods  are  observation, 
careful  or  casual,  and  interviews,  both  formal  and  informal. 
Comments  and  recommendations  of  the  present  and  future  func- 
tioning of  the  person  being  assessed  are  based  on  these  vayyln^ 
degrees  of  association  of  the  pergon. 

One  method  of  assessment  that  is  helpful  in  evaluating  the 
progress  of  a  deaf-blind  child  is  the  use  of  a  chart  to  record 
observations. 

"Charts  can  be  utilized  for  both  the  elimination  of  undesirable 
behavior  and  the  development  of  new  behavior  because  a  chart 
can  create  teacher  awareness  of  learner  behavior.    Precise  ob- 
servation and  timing  are  necessary  to  determine  the  progress  of 
the  behavior  that  is  being  examined." 

Each  chart  should  break  a  task  into  its  component  parts  and 
provide  some  method  for  recording  the  childs'  actions.  An 
example  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

"Expect  spotty  looking  charts  and  don't  be  concerned  about  them. 
They  show  that  the  child  has  not  learned  the  sequence*  Your 
goal  is  to  teach  the  child  the  missing  steps  by  using  the  blank 
squares  for  your  teaching  goals." 

Eiome  behaviors,  such  as  toilet  training  require  accurate 
observation  of  timing.    A  chart  denoting  a  twenty-four  hour 
day  divided  into  five  minute  periods  and  the  action  of  the 
child  can  be  used  for  precise  charting.    Very  precise  charting 
is  helpful  with  behaviors  that  are  very  sporadic,  hard  to  observe, 
subtle >  or  particularly  interactive  with  the  teacher* 

Charting  of  a  precise  nature  is  also  valuable  in  assisting  the 
teacher  in  setting  goals  and  objectives  for  individual  learnerfe. 
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"To  teach  toilet  training,  boftin  by  keeping  a  record  sheet 
pinpointing  the  exact  time  when  all  bowel  movements  and  urina- 
tion occur.     Keep  this  for  three  or  four  days  around  the  clock. 
This  chart  will  show  when  elimination  is  likely  to  occur.  When 
this  is  known  training  can  begin." 

A  chart  can  show  a  child  with  a  tendency  toward  a  set  pattern  of 
urination  by  a  cluster  of  marks.    After  rather  random  placement 
on  the  toilet  without  success  a  pattern  can  be  recognized  and 
the  child  can  have  nearly  complete  success  by  the  fourth  week 
of  the  program.    Charting  the  behavior  in  this  manner  aids  in 
establishing  the  pattern  and  training  of  the  child." 

Each  chart  can  be  put  onto  a  graph  to  show  instantly  gains  or 
losses  which  have  taken  place • 


FEEDING— When  the  child  is  fed,  he  is  able  to: 
1.  Raise  head  to  eat 

Will  do  job  onl\  with  complete 
physical,  verbal,  or  tactual  help 

Needs  physical  guidance 
and  verbal  or  tactual  help 

Needs  only  slight  physical  cue 
and  verbal  or  tactual  help 

A 

t 

'J-, 

•^-"^ 

r 

o 

11 

1 

T  >tal  independence:  remembers 
to  do  this  task  in  sequence 

2.  Keep  the  food  in  his  month  until  he  swallows  it 

11 

1 

1 

3.  Chew  the  food  if  necessary  before  swallowing  it 

ill 

1 

FINGER  FOODS— The  child  is  able  to: 
4.  Eat  finger  foods  when  thevare  put  in  his  mouth 

5.  Hold  and  eat  finger  foods  when  they  are  put  in  his  hand 

11 

6.  Pick  up  the  finger  foods  and  put  tb'^*"  in  his  month 

7.  Break  finger  foods  into  edible  pieces  and  eat  them 

1 

8.  Bite  off  appropriate  size  pieces  of  finger  foods 

Place  a  mark  in  the  appropriate  box  according  to  the  learners  demonstrated  behavior.  Make  the  mark 
whenever  the  behavior  occurs. 


The  material  for  Charting  The  Behavior  Of  Young  De^f-Blind  Chilc'ren  has 
been  extracted  by  Mrs .  Emilie  Martin  (MSU-IMC)  frotn  the  following  sources: 


Book  of  Proceedings,  Workshop  for  Severely  Developmentally  l  lsabled, 
January  11-13,  1972,  Ellisville,  Mississippi,  p.  11, 

Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  the  Multiply  Handicapped  with  Special 

Concern  Direc-ted  Toward  T'le  Child  with  Both  Auditory  and  Visual  Impairments, 
Proceedings  of  the  Special  Study  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1971, 
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1961. 
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Wolf,  M.;  Risley,  T.;  Johnson,  M.;  Harris,  E.,  and  Allen,  E.  '^Application 
of  Operant  Conditioning  Procedures  to  the  Behavior  Problems  of  an 
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American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency.    49  Sheridan  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York 
12210.    Frequency:     6.    Annual  Subscription  $18.00. 

Behavior  Therapy.     Academic  Press,  Inc.,  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  Nev  York,  New  York 
10003.    Frequency:     4.    Annual  Subscription  $9.00. 

Education  and  Training  of  the  Mentally  Retarded.    Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  1411  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Virginia  22202. 
Frequency:     4.    Annual  Subscription  $5.00  (members)  $2.00  (full-time 
students) . 

Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped^    Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Managing  Editor, 
1839  Frankfort  A/enue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206.    Frequency:  4. 
Annual  Subscription:    $6.00.    *Includes  information  on  blind-deaf. 

Exceptional  Child  Education  Abstracts.    Council  on  Exceptional  Children, 

Jefferson  Plaza,  Suite  900,  1411  S.  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22202.    Frequency:    4.    Annual  Subscription  $50.00. 

Exceptional  Children.  Council  on  Exceptional  Children,  1411  S.  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  900,  Arlington,  Virginia  22202.  Frequency:  9 
Annual  Subscription:  $10.00. 
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•  L^^XilgJL  ^  1^'  Autism  and  Childhood  Schizophrenia.     Scripta  Publishing  Corporation, 

L51I  K  Street,  "n.  W.  Washington,  D.  C.  20005.  % 

Journal  o''  Special  ^duc\H£i_on.     SuhvScr iption  Department,  3360  Hyberry  Road, 

Phiiailelphia,  PeiuKsvrvania  19154.     Frequency:    A.    Annual  Subscription 
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Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders.     Includes  information  on  Autism 
and  Deaf-Blind. 

Mental  Retardation .     American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency,  Publication 

Sales  Office,  49  Sheridan  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York  12210.     Frequency:  6. 
Annual  Subscription  $7.00.' 

Mental  Retardation  Abstracts.     Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402.     Frequency:     4.  Annual 
Subscription  $4.50. 

Teaching  Exceptional  Children.    Council  on  Exceptional  Children,  1411  S. 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  900,  Arlington,  Virginia  22202. 
Frequency:     4.     Annual  Subscription  $5.00. 
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Missouri  State  Department  of  Education,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri, 
1970. 

Dorward,  B.    Teaching  Aids  and  Toys  for  Handicapped  Children.  Washington, 
D.  C:     Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1960. 

Environmental  Programming  for  the  Deaf -Blind,  Midwest  Regional  Center  for 

Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  1972. 

Handjpook  of  Developmental  Checklists  and  Suggested  Activities,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Initial  COMPET  Commonwealth  Plan  for  Education  and  Training  of  Mentally 

Retarded  Children.    Pennsylvania  Departments  of  Education  and  Public 
Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  November ,  1972 . 

McGrewy,  P.;  Gregory,  R-;  and  Smith,  R.    Management  of  Individual  Behavior 
in  the  Classroom;     A  Guide  for  Teachers  of  the  Handicapped,  October, 
1972.     Special  Education  Curriculum  Development  Center,  Iowa  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Grimes  State  Office  B\iilding,  Des  Moines, 
lowd  50319.    Little  book  packed  with  step  by  step  applications  to 
behdvior  modification  including  ideas,  implementation,  and  even  sample 
contracts.     (Free  or  minimal  charge.) 
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Patterson,  Gerald  R,  ,  and  Guillion,  M.  E.    Living  With  Children;    New  Methods 
for  Parents  and  Teachers «    Champaign,  Illinois:    Research  Press,  (P.  0. 
Box  2459,  Station  A),    1968.    Simple  programmed  text  In  reinforcement 
techniques.  $2.50. 

Smith,  Terry  Lee.    The  Use  of  Media  With  Multi-Handicapped  Children.  East 

San  Gabriel  Valley  School  for  Multi-Handicapped  Children,  5607  Barrana 
Avenue,  Azuza,  California  91702. 

Special  Education;    A  Curriculum  Guide  for  Teachers  of  Preschool  Trainable 

Retarded ,  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  Special  Education  Division, 
Lansing,  Michigan.    July,  1971. 

Valett,  R,  E.    Modifying  Children's  Behavior;    A  Guide  for  Parents  and 

Professionals .     Palo  Alto,  California;    Fearon  Press  (2165  Park  Blvd.), 
A  workbook  containing  many  examples. 

Wabash  Center  Training  Manual,  Vol  I  &  II,  Wabash  Center  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  Inc.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  September,  1969. 

Workshop  for  Severely  Developmentally  Disabled.    State  Department  of  Education, 
Special  Education  Section,  Mississippi  Learning  Resources  System, 
January,  1972. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 
"Mediated  In-Service  Training  Materials— 

AUTISM 

AUTISM* S  LONELY  CHILDREN 

Ibmmy  b/w,  20  min. ,  $75-   (Rental:  $3-90) 
Explains  the  work  of  Dr.  Frank  Hewett,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
as  he  attempts  to  teach  autistic  children  to  talk  and  identify  objects.  Dis- 
cusses the  possible  effectiveness  of  the  approach.     Introduces  a  4^year-old 
patient  and  shows  his  behavior  as  he  meets  his  parents  for  the  first  time  in 
eigiiC  months. 

Instructional  Media  Center,  Division  of  Extension,  The  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  Austin,  Texas  78712. 


AUTISTIC  SYNDROME  SERIES 

16nmi,  b/w,  $200  each  (Rental:  $15  each) 

A  four-part  series,  only  the  first  two  parts  deal  with  early  childhood. 

Part  I.   (43  min.)     Identical  twin  girls,  one  autistic,  the  other  normal,  are 
introduced  at  age  three.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  showing  early  treatment  of  the 
autistic  child. 

Part  II.  (42  min.)  The  autistic  child  is  shown  exploring  and  investigating  new 
experiences.     The  film  highlights  certain  physical  and  emotional  behavior, 

(sew  York  University,  Film  Library,  26  Washington  Place,  New  York,  N.Y,  10003, 


EEHi^VIOR  TtlEKAPY  WITH  AN  AUTISTIC  CHILD 
16mtn,  b/w,  42  min.,  $71.75 

Demonstrates  the  systematic  application  of  reinforcement  in  the  form  of  candy, 
for  responsive  behaviors  by  a  S-year-old  autistic  child.    An  introduction  and 
Linal  summary  statement  bring  the  demonstration  within  the  framework  of  current 
work  in  behavior  therapy. 

National  Audiovisual  Center,  General  Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
20409. 


INFAITTILE  AUTISM:    THE  INVISIBLE  WALL 
b/w,  27  min. 

As  Dr.  Bernard  Rimland  outlines  the  symptomology  and  presents  his  theory  of  in- 
fantile autism,  the  film  cuts  to  Individual  interviews  with  four  mothers  of 
autistic  children  who  describe  on  a  personal  level  the  nature  of  the  disorder. 
Scenes  of  the  autistic  children  themselves  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations  at 
home  illustrate  the  comments  made  by  Dr.  Rimland  and  the  mothers. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Child  Development  Center,  22  North  Pauline,  Memphis, 
Tennessee  38105. 

A  TIME  FOR  GEORGIA 
b/w,  15  min. 

This  film  graphically  describes  a  four-year-old  child  and  the  pathology  of 
infantile  autism.     It  illustrates  the  value  of  early  educational  intervention. 
It  has  received  an  EFLA  Award  in  the  category  of  child  development. 

Associates  Film  Consultants,  501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N,Y.  10017. 
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BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION 
GENESIS 

16aun,  25  min.,  coloi-,  $200  (Rental:  $20) 
A  training  film,  this  is  the  first  in  The  Step  Behind  Series.    The  film 
illustrates  behavior  .nodif  icat  Ion  techniques,  based  on  well-established  prin- 
ciples of  learning,  for  training  basic  self-help  skills,  dressing,  eating,  etc. 
Filmed  at  the  Great  Oak^^  Rcj^ional  Retardation  Center,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Hallmark  Films,  ISll  Last  i'orth  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21213, 

TiiE  POPPE  PROJECT:     BEHAVIOR  SHAPING  WITH  THE  SEVERELY  RETARDED 
16mm,  b/w,  23  inin. 

Documents  a  project  studying  a  group  of  severely  retarded  children  using  operant 
conditioning  techniques  to  shape  their  behavior  in  areas  of  eating,  dressing, 
structured  and  unstructured  play,  group  interaction  and  socialization  at  a 
beginning  level. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Extension  Media  Center,  Film  Distribution, 
2223  Fulton  Street,  Berkeley,  California  94720. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION 

CHIP:     A  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  MONGOLOID  BOY 
b/w,  23  rain. 

A  five-year-old  boy  is  filmed  iu  the  home  under  different  situations—playing  with 
a  neighbor,  with  his  parents,  and  during  a  developmental  examination  by  the 
pediatrician. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Medical  School,  800  Northeast  13th  Street,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoraa  73104. 


COLOR  HER  SUNSHINE 

16rara,  b/w,  21  min. ,  $140  (Rental:  $6) 
This  is  the  story  of  Mary,  a  raongoloid.    Like  other  mongoloics,  Mary  thrives  on 
individual  love  and  attention.    Mary  is  now  working  in  a  sheltered  workshop  and 
having  a  relatively  long  attention  span;  she  can  do  simple  tasks  consistently 
well.    Mary  is  seen  helping  at  horae,  working  at  her  job,  and  participating  in 
recreational  activities. 

Indiana  University,  Audio-V.-i sual  Center,  Bloomington,  Indiana  47401. 


COMMUNITY  DAY  PROGPJ^MS  FOR  RETAR.DED 

color,  43  mill.  ,  $179. 

Was  developed  for  training  .staff  and  volunteers  working  with  the  retarded  in 
Community  Day  Center^j  and  state  operated  facilities.    Progresses  over  four 
major  levels  of  prograniming ;    preschool-age,  school-age,  young  adult,  adult. 

Learning  Meaia  in5t:it:ute,  2310  East  Mound  Road,  Decatur,  Illinois  62526. 
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da:; NY  M^D  NtCKV 

t:ol.u\       mln.,  $550  (Rental:  $30) 
A  r.c!T;pai  Isun  of  Che  cate  and  training  of  two  mentally  retarded  boy?;  (mongoloids), 
i  la'    M\G  living  .u  home,  wlt.li  brothers  and  sisters  and  attending  a  special  noi^ihbor- 
ho  ni  .sr.ho^il  ,  and  the  otliur  in  a  large  institution  for  the  retarded.     As  well  as 
shov-in/,  ::iany  aspects  of  training  and  staff  methods,  the  film  clarifies  common 
::.f iiconceptions  and  will  be  uf  iaterest  to  parents,  educators,  community  organi- 
sations and  personnel  engaged  in  working  with  the  retarded. 

National  Film  Hoard  of  Canada,  680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

r:TI£Pu\AL  CHILDREN 

16mni,  b/w,   JO  min.  ,  $165  (Rental:  $14) 
Presents  an  intimate  study  of  the  special  problems  of  retarded  children  who 
through  heredity,  brain  injury  or  various  other  causes  are  not  equipped  to  keep 
pace  with  others.     The  film  gives  a  frank  and  timely  appraisal  of  the  problem 
and  shows  care  and  training  methods  being  evolved  in  special  schools  and  insti- 
tutions.   Attention  is  focused  on  the  urgent  need  to  improve  communication 
facilities. 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

F.XC£PriONAL  CHILDREN  (CONFIDENTI/VL  FILE) 
b/w,  26  min. 

Dramatic  presentation  of  parents'  views  and  adjustments  to  retarded  chfld.  In- 
cluded are  interviews  with  doctors  and  with  parents  of  a  3^-year-old  mentally 
retarded  child.     Shows  school  community  provisions  of  the  trainable  child. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Film  Library,  2037  University  Avenue,  S.W. ,  Minneapolis, 

Minnesota  55 A 55. 

A  FIVE  YEAR  OLD  MONGOLOID  BOY 
b/w,  23  min. 

Shovs  ,  with  little  comment,  the  daily  activities  of  a  five-year-old  mongoloid  boy 
as  he  goes  about  normal  activity.     Shown  as  motion  picture  "snapshots."  Shows 
testing  methods . 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Medical  Center,  Behavior  Sciences  Audiovisual  Laboratory, 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  800  Northeast  13th  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
73iOA. 


LONG  CHILDHOOD  OF  TIMMY   (in  two  parts) 

16mm,  b/w,   53  min.,  $275  (Rental:  $25) 

Timmy  is  a  mongoloid  child  whose  mental  capacities  will  never  develop  beyond 
thosf'  of  a  10-year-old  child.     The  film  presents  a  warm  portrayal  of  this  mentally 
rt-rarued  laiild  who  -niiiSu  make  the  transition  from  an  understanding  and  devoted 
:a;r.ilv  .-uUtiag  t a  superior  school  for  the  mentally  retarded.     In  telling  Timmy *s 
story,  tho.  film  5;ives  much  factual  information  about  these  special  children  and 
induces  por>Ltlve  attitudes  toward  a  greater  compassion  for  these  people  with  their 
ver/  special  needs. 

McGrav-Hlii  TeAtfiiiiis,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 
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MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  GROWING  UP 
b/w,  30  min.  (Rental:  $3.50) 
Research  projects  in  a  British  institution  which  studied  severely  retarded 
children  in  a  small  cottage- type  residence  and  compared  their  development  with 
children  remaining  in  traditional  institutions. 

Kinsmen  NIMR  Building,  York  University,  4700  Keele  Street,  Downsview,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


PATTERNS 

color,  17  min.  ,  $160  (Rental:  $4) 
The  use  of  physical  facilities  demonstrates  how  motor  development  is  promoted 
and  how  physical  fitness  is  improved.    Commentary  features  the  need  for  physical 
education  for  the  mentally  retarded,  trainable  or  below. 

Educational  Service  Center,  Region  XIII,  6504  Tracor  Lane,  Austin,  Texas  78721. 

REPORT  ON  DOWN'S  SYNDROME 

I6mui,  color,  21  min.,  $250  (Rental:  $15) 
The  film  outlined  general  characteristics  and  treatment  methods  and  the  latest 
findings  in  the  area  of  genetics,  using  both  direct  photography  and  animation. 
Sequences  of  two  mongoloid  children  over  a  six-year  period  supply  information 
on  the  advantages  and  rewards  of  family  life  and  application  of  the  routine- 
relaxation-repetition  formula.    The  film  provides  information  on  the  entire 
subject  from  first  diagnosis  through  guidance  and  help  offered  by  the  professional 
disciplines  in  the  field  of  child  mental  retardation.    Clinical  film  report  and 
observations  are  by  Richard  Koch,  M.D.,  University  of  Southern  California  School 
of  Medicine  and  the  Los  Angeles  Children's  Hospital. 

International  Film  Bureau,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604. 

TEACHING  MONGOLOID  CHILDREN  TO  COMMUNICATE 
16mm,  b/w,  26  min. 

Illustrates  daily  teaching  procedures  applied  in  the  instruction  of  preschool 
mongoloid  children  at  the  Harris  County  Center  for  the  Retarded. 
Harris  County  Center  for  the  Retarded. 


MULTIPLY  HANDICAPPED 

EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 
color,  25  min. 

All  phases  of  a  well-rounded  program  for  the  education  of  exceptional  and 
handicapped  children,  in  operation  to  aid  the  hard-of-hearing,  speech-handicapped, 
mentally  retarded  and  those  with  impaired  sight  are  shown. 

International  Society  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled,  219  East  44th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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THt:  i:xoiaM*ioXx\L  child 

loimn,  color,   26  min.  ,  $330  (Rental:  $15) 
:-Vnawrf  hc'W  the  pcM'ct'p tua Lly  handicapped  and  brain  damaged  children  can  be  helped 
triroujvjh  new  and  encouraging  methods  of  treatment  and  therapy. 

NBC  luliuational  Enterprizes,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

EXa  t^riUNAl.  CH7I.D  SKREES 

b/v,  29  iTiin.  each,   $125  (Rental:  $6.75  each) 
Cerebral  ralsli*d  Child  -  Defines  cerebral  palsy  and  explains  how  physical  dis- 
abiiiLy»  psycho Jogical  problems,  mencal  sub-normality  and  the  great  number  of 
clinical  types  add  to  the  complexity  of  this  affliction.     Draniatizes  the  problems 
faced  by  parents  whose  children  are  afflicted.     Shows  characteristics  of  cerebral 
palsy . 

Mencal ly  Retarded:     Trainable  -  Illustrates  the  relationships  of  the  severely 
retarded  children  to  their   family  and  neighbors.     Describes  the  use  of  private 
and  public  day  schools  and  their  objectives.     Uses  classroom  scenes  to  show  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  training  methods  used  for  them.     Stresses  the  need  for 
supervision. 

Indiana  University,  Audio-Visual  Center,  Bloomington,  Indiana  47401. 

GROUTH  Airo  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  MULTIPLY- HANDICAPPED  INFANT 
16r::m,  b/w,   JO  min.   $80   (Rental:  $7.50) 

This  lilm  is  a  unique  longitudinal  record  of  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
priviouudly  returded  blind  infant's  first  three  and  one-half  years  of  life,  de- 
-^Lj^n'L'd  CO  stimuLate  thought  and  discussion  in  areas  where  precise  guidelines  for 
clinical,  judgments  do  not  exist.    Clinical  examinations  during  the  first  year 
of  life  are  juxtaposed  with  a  typical  day  at  home  at  22  months  of  age.  His 
family's  .iocisLon  to  institutionalize  the  child  is  recorded,  as  is  a  visit  from 
hid  ,Tiother  when  he  is  ^2  months  old  and  a  resident  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Retarded. 

:;tiv  York  University,  Film  Library,  26  Washington  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

THE  HEADB/vXGERS 

i6:r:ia,  b/w,    30  min.  ,  $52. 
Describes  a  treatment  program  for  retarded,  severely  self-destructive  children. 
Pictures  several  institutionalized  children  who  manifest  such  behavior  through 
the  symptom  of  headbanging,  one  of  whom  blinded  herself  and  was  subsequently 
placed  in  a  bipedal  study  unit.     Emphasizes  the  persistent  cooperative  effort  of 
the  st.aff  and  therapist  as  the  primary  mode  of  treatment. 

Du  Art  Film  Labs,  Inc.,   245  West  55th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


ONE  SMALL  ca:;dle 

Ibrrsui,  color,  22  min. 

Describes  procedures  in  a  clinic  and  private  school  for  the  severely  retarded  and 
multiply  handicapped.     Discusses  occupational  therapy,  psychological  testing, 
recreation  and  job  training  for  the  retarded  child.     Stresses  correct  parental 

;;ai dance  or    the  ifnild. 

i/ennsyi van ia  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Division  of  Community 
Planning,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 
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SOMEBODY  WAITING 

16mm,  color,  25  mln. 
Describes  the  condition  of  severely  multiply  handicapped  retarded  children. 
Demonstrates  therapeutic  handling  of  those  children — effect  on  the  children 
and  staff. 

University  of  California,  Film  Library,  San  Francisco,  California  94122 

TESTING  mTIPLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
16iiun,  b/w,  30  m±n. 

Educational  evaluation  of  three  severely  handicapped  children.    One  child  has 
aUhetoid  cerebral  palsy,  another  is  blind  and  deaf,  and  the  third  child  is 
hyperactive  and  distractible. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc.,  321  West  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036. 

TESTING  THE  MULTIPLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILD,  MILLICENT 
b/Wf  30  rain. 

For  lay  and  professional  audiences.    "Millicent"  is  age  four  and  one-half, 
hyperactive,  distractible,  mentally  7.   arded.    Educational  evaluation. 

Professional  Services  Program  Dr*^     tment.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association, 
Inc.,  66  East  34th  Street,  New  .         N.Y.  10016. 

THURSDAY'S  CHILD 
b/w,  22  rain. 

Children  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  six  years  who  have  cerebral  palsy  in  its 
various  forms,  hemiplegia,  speech  and  hearing  defects,  or  mental  retardation  are 
shown  not  as  case  histories,  but  with  all  the  other  needs  people  have  as  well. 

Health  Film  Association,  1838  100th  Avenue,  N.E.,  Bellevue,  Washington  98004. 

THE  TWICE  AFFLICTED 
color,  20  min. 

Deals  with  the  problems  and  progress  in  the  education  of  the  multiply  handicapped. 
National  Audio-Visual  Center,  Suiteland,  Maryland. 
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Developin^  Learnins  Readiness*     A  visual  motor-tactile  skills  program  includes 
good  chalkboard  and  desk  templates.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Webster 
Division , 

Developing  Understanding  of  Self  and  Others  (DUSO) .     The  DUSO  activities  focus 
upon  helping  children  understand  themselves  and  others  and  toward  this 
end,  make  extensive  use  of  a  listening,  inquiry  and  discussion  approach 
to  learning.    The  total  program  is  organized  around  eight  major  unit 
themes: 

I.     Understanding  and  Accepting  Self 
II,     Understanding  Feelings 
III,     Understanding  Others 
IV.     Understanding  Independence 
V,     Understanding  Goals  and  Purposeful  Behavior 
VI,    Understanding  Mastery,  Competence  and  Resourcefulness 
VII.    Understanding  Emotional  Maturity 
VIII.    Understanding  Choices  and  Consequences 

The  activities  of  the  program  have  been  designed  to  achieve  three 
basic  goals: 

a.  Learning  more  words  for  feelings 

b.  Learning  that  feelings,  goals  and  behavior  are  dynamically 

related 

c.  Learning  to  talk  more  freely  about  feelings,  goals  and 

behavior . 

American  Guidance  Service,  Publisher's  Building,  Circle  Pines,  Minnesota 
55014,    Available  through  SEIMC,  Erickson  Hall,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48824. 

The  Growing  Jears  :    A  Bibliography  of  Affective  Materials  for  the  Preschool 
Child."  Bolen,  Julie,    June,  1972,  IMC,  Special  Education,  1031  South 
Broadway,  Suite  623,  University  of  Southern  California/A  USOE  Project, 
Los  Angeles,  California  90015.     Excellent  list  of  materials  for  developing 
affective  behavior  in  young  children,  preschool  and  beyond.    Lots  of 
great  ideas! 

Health  and  Safety  for  the  Special  Child,  Kit  No.  60.    Education  Projections 
Corporation,  P.  0.  Box  1187,  Jackson,  Mississippi  39205.  Includes 
filmstrips,  tape,  pre  and  post  tests,  transparencies,  record  albums 
and  teacher/s  manual. 

Interpretive  Education,  400  Bryant  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001. 

Produces  multi-media  kits  for  teaching  self  care  skills.     Each  kit 

includes  three  cassettes,  five  filmstrips,  and  a  teacher's  manual. 

Self  Care  Series  -  Male  ^ 

Self  Care  Series  -  Female^  .UU 

Clothln_a  Care  Series   $74.00 

Lawson  Training  Kit,  by  Gary  D,  Lawson,  Sup.,  Special  Education  Classes, 
Elk  Grove  Unified  School  District,  Elk  Grove,  California.  Kits 
designed  for  student  use  in  areas  of  money,  signature,  survival  words, 
and  foods.     Includes  illustrated  cards,  worksheets,  pictures,  coloring 
items,  foods  and  money  envelopes,  teacher's  guide. 
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Readiness  for  Learning  Assessment >    Produced  by  Megacity  Instructional  Resource 
Materials  Center,  ESEA,  442A-AO-71,  Montgomery  County  Board  of  Education, 
15       Main  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45A02.    An  Informal  readiness  survey  to 
aid  teachers  in  focusing  on  a  child's  strengths  and  in  determining  appro- 
priate activities  and  materials  to  strengthen  weak  areas. 

"Self  Care"  Part  IV :     Guide  to  Early  Developmental  Training.    Prepared  by 
Wabash  Center,  Lafayette,  Indiana.    This  section  includes  units  on 
toilet  training,  eating,  and  dressing.    Check  lists,  suggested  activities, 
ideas  for  parent  conferences,  etc.,  are  included. 

Shoelace  Aide.    American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue, 
P.  0-  Box  6085,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206.  $9.25. 

Teacher  Produced  Materials,  Shonk,  Eunice.     Lincoln  Way  Special  Education 

Service  Center,  IRMC,  4001  Addison  Avenue,  N.  E.,  Louisville,  Ohio  44641. 
Entire  booklet  composed  of  ideas  for  easy  to  make  materials  designed  to 
aid  instruction  of  a  low  functioning  learner. 

Time  Wise.    Hed,  Inc.,  1971.     Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80525.     Includes  four 
cassettes  and  two  large  plastic  clocks.    Teaches  with  story  format. 
Well  done. 


RECORDS 

The  following  records  are  applicable  for  use  with  low  function  children. 
Animals  -  Bowraar 

Basic  Songs  for  Exceptional  Children,  Vol.  1  -  Concept  Records 

Basic  Training  in  Auditory  Perception,  Vol.  3  -  Concept  Records 

Brave  Hunter  -  Ginn  &  Co. 

Chicken  Fat  -  Educational  Activities 

Child's  World  of  Sound  -  Bowmar 

Color  Goncapta  -  Bowmar 

Favorite  Folk  Tales  -  Bowmar 

The  Five  Senses  -  Bowmar 

Get  Fit  While  You  Sit  -  Children's  Music  Center 

Learning  to  Listen  -  Children's  Music  Center 

Listening  and  Moving  Series  -  Educational  Activities 

Listening  Skills  for  Pre-Readers  -  Classroom  Materials 

Listening  Skills  Program  -  SRA 

Listening  Time  Stories  - 

Modern  Classics  -  Bowmar 

Say  Along  Stories  -  Bowinar 

Sights  and  Sounds  -  Series  2  -  Bowmar 

Songs  for  Children  with  Special  Needs  -  Bowmar 

Stories  for  Listening  -  McGraw-Hill 
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POLAR  ALGEBRA 
—Leader's  Guide— 


OVERVIEW 

^POLAR  ALGEBRA  is  a  workshop  activity  that  is  designed  to: 

— demonstrate  what  it  feels  like  to  have  a  learning 
problem, 

— demonstrate  alternative  instructional  approaches 
that  can  be  used  with  someone  that  has  a  learning 
problem . 

Participants  are  shown  a  mathematical  problem  and  asked  to 
solve  it  using  the  "rules  of  Polar  Algebra."    Almost  all  of  the 
participants  will  have  difficulty  solving  the  problem.  Each 
participant  then  is  asked  to  select  one  of  four  instructional 
approaches  to  assist  in  remediating  the  problem.     Following  the 
remediation  they  are  presented  with  another  problem.     There  will 
still  be  some  participants  who  will  have  difficulty  with  this 
new  problem.     Once  again,  remediation  is  provided.     Finally,  a 
last  problem  is  provided  and  almost  everyone  will  get  it  correct. 
The  activity  concludes  with  a  discussion  period.  ^ 


OBJECTIVES 

Through  the  activity  the  participant  will 

— experience  what  it  feels  like  to  have  a  learning  problem. 
— have  an  opportunity  to  select  a  preferred  remedial  approach. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  activity  the  participant  will 

— be  able  to  list  four  different  remedial  approaches  that  can 
be  used  with  children  who  have  learning  problems. 

— be  able  to  relate  the  feelings  of  a  learner  who  is  experiencing 
learning  problems • 


PREREQUISITES 

There  are  no  special  prerequisites  for  either  the  leader  or 
participants  to  successfully  participate  in  this  activity.  However, 
the  leader  should  become  very  familiar  with  the  rules  of  Polar 
Algebra  prior  to  the  activity. 
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Leader ' s  Guide 
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TIME  NEEDED 

The  entire  activity  takes  approximately  one  hour. 


Introduction 

5 

minutes 

Problem  #1 

5 

minutes 

Remediation 

10 

minutes 

Problem  #2 

5 

minutes 

Remediation 

10 

minutes 

Problem  #3 

2 

minutes 

Discussion 

20 

minutes 

MATERIALS  NEEDED 

1.     TO  BE  DUPLICATED: 


All  pages  to  he  duplicated  are  marked  "Duplicator 
Page  ff     "  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.     Use  the 
pages  in  this  kit  so  marked  as  masters.     The  pages 

marked  "Transparency  Page  #  "  should  he  used  as 

masters  to  process  overhead  transparencies . 


— Step-Wise  Approach 

— Independent  Investigation 

— Rules  of  Polar  Algebra 

— Learning  Through  Observation 


Duplicator  Pages  1-4 
Duplicator  Page  5 
Duplicator  Page  6 
Duplicator  Page  7 


NOTE:     You  will  need  a  quantity  of  each  of 
these  handouts   (Duplicator  Pages  1-7) .  Since, 
however,  participants  will  select  which  one 
they  want,  it  will  be  impossible  to  know  in 
advance  how  many  to  prepare.     Make  sure  you 
have  enough  I 


ONE  FOR  EACH  PERSON; 

— Content  Evaluation  Form 
— Workshop  Evaluation  Form 

2.     OTHER  MATERIALS: 


-Problem  #1 

-Optional  Instructional 

Approaches 
-Problem  #2 
-Problem  #3 

-Envelopes  for  Duplicator 
Pages  1-7 

(Label  each  envelope  according 
to  what  instructional  approach 
it  contains — Step-Wise  Approach,  etc.) 
-Overhead  projector 
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Duplicator  Page  8 
Duplicator  Page  9 


Transparency  Page  1 


Transparency  Page  2 
Transparency  Page  3 
Transparency  Page  4 
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PHYSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  NEEDED 

Movable  chairs  set  up  in  an  auditorium  arrangement  is 
okay,  but  tables  and  chairs  is  preferable.     If  tables  are  used, 
four  participants  per  table  is  advisable.     It  is  important  to 
have  flexible  seating  for  this  activity  to  allow  participants 
to  change  seats  if  needed. 


PROCEDURE 

1.  If  you  will  be  using  a  pre-test  (Content  Evaluation),  you 
should  administer  it  at  the  very  beginning. 

2.  Briefly  describe  the  activity: 

"During  this  activity  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
experience  what  it  feels  like  to  have  a  learning  problem. 
You  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  work  through  your 
problem.     I  am  going  to  show  you  a  transparency  that 
will  demonstrate  a  problem  that  has  been,  solved  according 
to  the  rules  of  Polar  Algebra.     I  will  then  ask  you  to 
solve  a  Polar  Algebr a^ problem. " 

3.  Project  Transparency  #1   (cover  the  bottom  part  with  a  piece 
of  paper) • 

"Solve  this  problem  according  to  the  rules  of  Polar 
Algebra.     You  may  use  a  piece  of  paper  to  help  in  your 
computations . " 

(Allow  3  or  4  minutes) 

Call  for  participants  to  tell  their  answers. 
4 •  Uncover  the  answer . 

"How  many  got  the  problem  right?" 

5.  Project  Transparency  #2. 

"You  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  select  the. manner 
in  which  you  will  receive  instruction  in  Polar  Algebra. 
Examine  these  four  options  and  select  the  option  you 
would  like  to  use  for  receiving  instruction." 

Read  through  the  four  options  with  the  participants. 

6.  Hand  out  to  each  participant  an  envelope  with  the  type  of 
instruction  that  participant  would  like  to  receive. 
(Duplicator  Pages  1-7) 
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7.  Allow  about  10  minutes  for  individual  instruction. 

8.  Briefly  discuss  the  four  different  options  and  the  partic- 
ipants' reactions  to  them. 

9.  Introduce  next  problem: 

"Now  you  have  had  a  chance  to  better  understand  the 
rules  of  Polar  Algebra.     Let's  see  if  you  are  able 
to  do  the  next  problem." 

10.  Project  Transparency  #3   (cover  the  bottom  part  with  a  piece 
of  paper) . 

"Solve  this  problem  according  to  the  rules  of  Polar 
Algebra . " 

NOTE:     The  participants  do  NOT  realize  that  a  verticle 
line  means  "subtraction."     The  problem  is  easy  to 
solve  if  turned  on  its  side  and  treated  as  a  normal 
subtraction  problem. 

Allow  3  or  4  minutes . 

Call  for  participants  to  tell  their  answers. 

11.  Uncover  the  answer. 

"How  many  got  the  problem  right?" 

At  this  point,  assign  those  that  got  the  problem  correct 
as  "teacher  assistants"  to  help  those  that  didn't  get 
it  correct.     Have  the  assistants  first  ask  their  "students" 
to  specify  how  they  would  like  to  receive  instruction. 
Then,  the  assistants  should  provide  instruction  in  that 
manner . 

Allow  about  10  minutes  for  instruction. 

12.  Briefly  discuss  the  instructional  procedures  that  the 
assistants  used. 

13.  Introduce  the  last  problem  (project  Transparency  #4  with 
the  bottom  part  covered) . 

By  now  everyone  should  be  able  to  solve  the  problem. 

14.  Conduct  a  group  discussion  of  the  activity. 

15.  Post  test   (see  the  last  pages  of  this  guide  for  content 
evaluation  and  workshop  evaluation  forms)  . 
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DISCUSSION  GUIDE 

There  are  two  different  topics  that  you  should  probe 
during  the  discussion.     The  following  questions  should  assist 
in  your  discussion  of  the  activity. 

Topic  1  -  The  feelings  associated  with  having  a  learning 
problem. 

"What  kinds  of  feelings  did  this  activity  promote?" 
(i.e./  frustrated,  annoyed,  challenged,  belittled, 
etc.) 

"Why  did  the  activity  promote  these  feelings?" 
(Didn't  know  the  rules  at  the  beginning,  went  too 
fast,  saw  others  being  successful,  etc.) 

"How  are  these  feelings  similar  to  the  feelings  of  a 
child  with  a  learning  problem?" 

"What  can  be  done  to  assist  in  alleviating  the 
negative  feelings? " 

Topic  2  -  Optional  procedures  for  instructing  children 
with  learning  problems. 

"How  did  you  like  the  opportunity  of  having  optional 
instructional  approaches  that  you  could  select?" 

"Did  the  optional  instructional  approaches  assist  you 
in  learning?" 

"How  can  optional  approaches  be  used  successfully  in 
the  classroom  with  a  child  who  has  a  learning  problem?" 


EVALUATION 

Two  forms  are  provided  which  can  be  used  to  help  you  gather 
data  on  content  learning  and  the  workshop  activity  itself.     On  the 
content  evaluation  form  we  have  included  in  italics  those  answers 
most  frequently  occurring  during  our  field  testing  of  the  kit. 
Perhaps  they  will  assist  you  to  evaluate  your  workshop  responses. 
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PROBLEM  #1 


Transparency  Page  #1 


THIS  PROBLEM  IS  8  7  8  7 

CORRECT  ACCORDING  

TO  THE  RULES  OF  E  2  G  1 

POLAR  ALGEBRA  p  p  r  r 


SOLVE  THIS  Ql 
PROBLEM  

G 
D 


WRITE  YOUR  ANSWER  ON  A  SHEET  OF  PAPER 


THE  ANSWER  IS  [T] 
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Polar  Algebra  Transparency  Page  #2 

OPTIONAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES 


YOU  HAVE  FOUR  OPTIONS  FOR  RECEIVING  INSTRUCTION  IN  HOW  TO  SOLVE  THIS 
POLAR  ALGEBRA  PROBLEM. 


OPTION  #1— STEP-WISE  APPROACH 
Programmed  Instructional  Sequence 


OPTION  #2— INDEPENDENT  INVESTIGATION 

Using  Prior  Learning  in  an  Unstructured  Setting 


OPTION  #3— THE  RULES  OF  POLAR  ALGEBRA 


OPTION  #4— LEARNING  THROUGH  OBSERVATION 
Watching  How  Others  Learn 
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PROBLEM  #2 


Transparency  Page  #3 


THIS  PROBLEM  IS 
CORRECT  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  RULES  OF 
POLAR  ALGEBRA. 


6 

2 
5 
4 


1 
6 
2 
4 


5 
6 
2 
0 


SOLVE  THIS 
PROBLEM 


WRITE  YOUR  ANSWER  ON  A  SHEET  OF  PAPER 


THE  ANSWER  IS  [T] 
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Transparency  Page  #4 

4 

M 

PROBLEM  #3 


THIS  PROBLEM  IS 
CORRECT  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  RULES  OF 
POLAR  ALGEBRA. 


G 
C 
E 
D 


5 
G 
2 
D 


1 
6 
1 
A 


SOLVE  THIS 
PROBLEM 


F  D 


WRITE  YOUR  ANSWER  ON  A  SHEET  OF  PAPER 


THE  ANSWER  IS  \T}  OR  [c^ 
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Polar  Algebra  Duplicator  Fayo  #8 

  Pre   Post 

CONTENT  EVALUATION  FORM 

1 .  List  four  optional  instructional  procedures  that  can  be  used  with  a  child  who  is  having  a  prob- 
lem learning  how  to  multiply. 


2.  What  feelings  does  a  child  with  a  learning  problem  usually  have  when  confronted  with  a  dif- 
ficult problem? 
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^^'5^  iJupr  mm 

Polar  Alufhru  AnciOf-Pi)   to  nuplii  atoc  I'ajff  #.S 

I'rc  Post 

CONTENT  EVALUATION  FORM 

1 .  List  t'onvoptioniil  instructional  procedures  that  can  he  iised  with  a  child  who  is  haN  in^a  prob- 
lem learninu  how  to  tiiultiply. 

 P^^'^de^iHiles   _  _   

 Provide  step-by-step  programmed  instruction   

A  I  low  indepeyident  investigation   

 Allow  learners  to  watch  other  learners  

Provide  drill  and  practice 


2,  What  feehn^s  docs  a  child  with  a  learning  problem  iisiially  have  when  conhoutcd  w  illi  a  (hl- 
ficnlt  problem? 

—  anno  y  c  d 
--be  Littled 
--bewi Idered 

—  etc . 
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Polar  Algebra  Duplicator  Page  #9 

WORKSHOP  EVALUATION  FORM 

1.  The  experience  was: 

 a)  worth  the  time  spent 

 h)  too  long 

  c)  too  short 

2.  Do  you  think  you  were  adequately  prepared  for  the  material  presented? 
 Yes  No  If  no,  explain. 


3.  How  does  this  worksh(^p  experience  enhance  the  skills  of  a  teacher  of  children  with  learn- 
ing problems? 


ERIC 
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Some  Final  Evaluations  of  Various  Aspects  of  the  Media 
AND  Materials  Development  Unit 
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USOE/MSU 
REGIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
CENTER  FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 

2M  EncKsun  Halt  MichiudFi  StJie  Umverbilv  td^i  lantirg,  Michigan  Wli 
Cooperating  Wiin  ^laie  [)epjffmer»(i  oJ  tdacJliun  ir  M«ihi(fan-!ndiJnrf-Ohio 

EVALUATION  OF  REPORT  FORM 

"PROMISING  PRACTICES  IN  EDUCATING  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN" 

A  report  form  (questionnaire)  was  designed  to  survey 
teachers  of  deaf-blind  children  in  regards  to  promising 
practices  and  materials  that  are  used  in  educational  programs. 
Copies  of  the  report  form  were  sent  during  the  Spring  of  1972 
to  the  Regional  Deaf -Blind  Centers  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  directors  of  these  Centers  were  asked  to  distribute  the 
forms  among  teachers  of  the  deaf -blind  and  ask  that  they  be 
returned  to  the  MSU  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Center, 

79  questionnaires  were  returned.     Of  those  questionnaires 
returned,  69  were  acceptable.    The  following  questionnaires 
were  unacceptable  for  the  following  reasons: 

6  had  no  usable  information 

1  was  answered  by  a  substitute  teacher 

1  was  a  duplicate  questionnaire  submitted  by 
the  same  person 

2  were  answered  by  people  teaching  in  a  field 
other  than  Deaf -Blind  Education 

Copies  of  the  Report  Form  and  the  cover  letter  can  be  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  report. 

The  data  collected  from  the  form  was  analyzed  by 
comparing  a  number  of  different  aspects  found  within  the 
form.     The  following  pages  show  the  results  of  these 
comparisons , 
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Section  A  -  Examining  Length  of  General  Teaching  Experience 


Of  the  69  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaire^ 

22  had  one  year  or  less  teaching  experience ^ 

10  had  two  to  six  years  teaching  experience ^  and 

3 7  had  seven  to  twenty- five  years  teaching  experience . 

Of  the  22^  that  had  one  year  or  less  teaching  experience: 

5    (45.4%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  control  procedures  to  use. 

5    (45.4%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  instructional  procedures  to  use 
(reinforcement,  motivation,  etc.) 

1  (  9.0%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
YY  teacher  related  to  information  to  collect  concerning 

the  child. 


Of  the  1£  that  had  two  to  six  years  teaching  experience: 

8    (34.7%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  control  procedures  to  use. 

4    (17.3%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  instructional  procedures  to  use 
(reinforcement ,  motivation ,  etc . ) 

11  (47.0%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
•Tpr^  teacher  related  to  information  to  collect  concerning 

the  child. 


Of  the  32  that  had  seven  to  twenty-five  years  teaching 
experience: 

(28.5%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 

teacher  related  to  control  procedures  to  use. 

(42.8%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  instructional  procedures  to  use 
(reinforcement,  motivation,  etc. ) 
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4  (28.5%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  information  to  collect  concerning 
the  child. 


*  Some  teachers  listed  more  than  one. 
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Section  B  -  Examining  Length  of  Teaching  Experience  With 
Deaf-Blind  Children 


Of  the  69  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaire^ 

1 2  had  six  months  or  less  experience  teaching  Deaf^Blind^ 

3  5  had  six  to  twenty ^ four  months  experience  teaching 

Decf-Blindj  and 
22  had  two  or  more  years  experience  teaching  Deaf -Blind. 


Of  the  12  that  had  six  months  or  less  experience  teaching 
Deaf-Blind: 

3  (42.0%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  control  procedures  to  use. 

2  (28.0%)   listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  instructional  procedures  to  use 
(reinforcement,  motivation,  etc . ) 

2  (28.0%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
•J  teacher  related  to  information  to  collect  concerning 

the  child. 


Of  the  35^  that  had  six  to  twenty-four  months  experience 
teaching  Deaf-Blind: 

11  (40.0%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  control  procedures  to  use. 

8  (29.6%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  instructional  procedures  to  use 
(reinforcement,  motivation,  etc.) 

8  (29.6%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
2y  teacher  related  to  information  to  collect  concerning 

the  child. 


Of  the  22  that  had  two  or  more  years  experience  teaching 
Deaf -Blind: 

(21.4%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  control  procedures  to  use. 

(35.7%)   listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  instructional  procedures  to  use 
(reinforcement,  motivation,  etc.) 


6  (42.8%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 

inf 
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•s-y  teacher  related  to  information  to  collect  concerning 

the  child. 
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Section  C  -  Examining  Length  of  Specialized  Training  (In 
Teaching  Deaf-Blind  Children) 


Of  the  69  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaire, 

26^  had  no^  speoialized  training  in  teaching  the  Deaf-Blind , 

had  up  to  six  months  of  specialized  training  in  teaching 

the  Deaf -Blind,  and 
23  had  six  months  or  more  specialized  training  in  teaching 

the  Deaf -Blind, 


Of  the  36,  that  had  no  specialized  training  in  teaching 
the  Deaf-Blind: 

11  (4  5.0%)    listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  control  procedures  to  use. 

6  (25.0%)    listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 

teacher  related  to  instructional  procedures  to  use 
(reinforcement,  motivation,  etc.) 

7  (29.1%)    listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 

teacher  related  to  information  to  collect  concerning 
the  child. 


Of  the  1£  that  had  up  to  six  months  of  specialized  training 
in  teaching  the  Deaf-Blind: 

1  (14.0%)    listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  control  procedures  to  use. 

1  (14.0%)    listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  instructional  procedures  to  use 
(reinforcement,  motivation,  etc.) 

5  (71.0%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
y  teacher  related  to  information  to  collect  concerning 

the  child. 


Of  the  23  that  had  six  months  or  more  specialized  training 
in  teacETng  the  Deaf-Blind: 

5  (29.4%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  control  procedures  to  use. 

8  (47.0%)    listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  instructional  procedures  to  use 
(reinforcement,  motivation,  etc. ) 

4  (23.5%)  listed  helpful  procedural  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  new 
teacher  related  to  information  to  collect  concerning 
the  child. 
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Section  D  -  Comparing  Teachers  Specially  Trained  In  Deaf-Blind 
With  Teachers  Not  Specially  Trained 


Of  the  69  teaahevs  responding  to  the  questionnaire ^ 

36  had  no  specialized  training  in  teaching  the  Deaf -Blind 

23  had  specialized  training  in  teaching  the  Deaf -Blind. 


Of  the  3j6  that  had  no  specialized  training  in  teaching 
the  Deaf-Blind: 

6  (25.0%)     listed  a  procedure  or  material  associated  to 

physical  skills. 

7  (29.1%)     listed  a  homemade  device  or  material  associated 

to  physical  skills, 

6   (25.0%)     listed  a  procedure  or  material  associated  to 
language  skills. 

5   (20.8%)     listed  a  homemade  device  or  material  associated 
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to  language  skills. 


Of  the  33_  that  had  specialized  training  in  teaching 
the  Deaf -Blind; 

2  (12.5%)     listed  a  procedure  or  material  associated  to 
physical  skills • 

2   (12.5%)     listed  a  homemade  device  or  material  associated 
to  physical  skills. 

7   (43.7%)     listed  a  procedure  or  material  associated  to 
language  skills. 

5  (31.2%)     listed  a  homemade  device  or  material  associated 
to  language  skills. 

Of  the  3_3  that  had  specialized  training  in  teaching 
the  Deaf-Blind: 

2  (33.0%)     listed  a  projected  medium  teacher-made  related  to 
a  promising  procedure  or  material. 

2   (33.0%)     listed  a  projected  medium  related  to  a  promising 
procedure  or  material. 

0  (  0.0%)     listed  an  audio  medium  teacher-made  related  to 
a  promising  procedure  or  material. 

2  (33.0%)     listed  ar  ^udio  medium  related  to  a  promising 

--^  procedure  or  material, 

b 
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Of  the  32  that  had  specialized  training  in  teaching 
the  Deaf-Blind: 

0  (  0.0%)     listed  a  projected  medium  teacher-made  related 

to  a  useful  instructional  material. 

3   (42.0%)     listed  a  projected  medium  related  to  a  useful 
instructional  material. 

1  (.14.0%)     listed  an  audio  medium  teacher-made  related 

to  a  useful  instructional  material. 

3   (42.0%)     listed  an  audio  medium  related  to  a  useful 
instructional  material. 


Section  E  -  Comparing  Experienced  Teachers  of  Deaf-Blind 
With  Non-Experienced  Teachers 

of  the  69  teachers  responding   to  the  questionnaire^ 
7_  had  no  experience   teaching   the  Deaf-Blindj  and 
62  had  experience   teaching  the   Deaf -Blind. 

Of  the  62^  that  had  experience  teaching  the  Deaf -Blind: 

5   (45.4%)      listed  a  projected  medium  teacher-made  related  to 
a  promising  procedure  or  material. 

2  (18.1%)      listed  a  projected  medium  related  to  a  promising 

procedure  or  material. 

1  (  9.0%)      listed  an  audio  medium  teacher-made  related  to 

a  promising  procedure  or  material. 

3  (27.3%)      listed  an  audio  medium  related  to  a  promising 

procedure  or  material. 

Of  the  62  that  had  experience  teaching  the  Deaf-Blind: 

2  (16.6%)      listed  a  projected  medium  teacher-made  related  to 

a  useful  instructional  material. 

3  (25.0%)      listed  a  projected  medium  related  to  a  useful 

instructional  material. 

1  (  8.3%)      listed  an  audio  medium  teacher-made  related  to 
a  useful  instructional  material . 
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6  (50.0%)      listed  an  audio  medium  related  to  a  useful 
instructional  material. 
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Section  F  -  Comparing  Teachers  of  the  Deaf-Blind  (who  have  had 

EXPERIENCE  TEACHING  THE  DEAF)  WiTH  TeACHERS  OF  THE 

Deaf-Blind  (who  have  had  experience  teaching  the 
blind) 

Of  the  69  teaohers  responding  to  the  questionnaire ^ 

50  had  no_  experience  in  teaching  the  Deaf  or  Hard  of  Hearing 

19  had  experience  in  teaching  the  Deaf  or  Hard  of  Hearing 

Of  the  ]L9  that  had  experience  in  teaching  the  Deaf  or 
Hard  of  Hearing:  « 

4   (22.2%)   listed  a  procedure  or  material  related  to  visual 
development. 

3   (16.6%)    listed  an  instructional  material  related  to  visual 
development. 

3  (16 • 6%)   listed  a  homemade  device  or  material  related  to  visual 
development. 

2  (11.1%)    listed  a  procedure  or  material  related  to  auditory 

development, 

3  (16.6%)   listed  an  instructional  material  related  to  auditory 

development. 

3  (16. 6%)   listed  a  homemade  device  or  material  related  to 
auditory  development. 

Of  the  69  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaire^ 

4 7  had  no  experience  in  teaching  the  Visually  Handicapped 

22  had  experience  in  teaching  the  Visually  Handicapped 


Of  the  22^  that  had  experience  in  teaching  the  Visually 
Handicapped: 

5  (20.8%)   listed  a  procedure  or  material  related  to.  visual 

development. 

6  (25.0%)   listed  an  instructional  material  related  to  visual 

development . 

7  (29.1%)    listed  a  homemade  device  or  material  related  to  visual 

development. 

3  (12.5%)    listed  a  procedure  or  material  related  to  auditory 
development. 
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3  (12.5%)    listed  an  instructional  material  related  to  auditory 
development . 

0  (  0.0%)    listed  a  homemade  device  or  material  related  to 
J  auditory  development. 


Of  the  19^  teachers  with  experience  teaching  the  Deaf  or 
Hard  of  Hearing  and  the  22^  teachers  with  experience  teaching 
the  Visually  Handicapped: 

0  (  0.0%)    teachers  listed  a  promising  procedure  or  material 

or  a  useful  instructional  material  related  to 
olfactory  development. 

1  (50.0%)    teacher  with  up  to  6  months  teaching  experience 

teaching  the  Visually  Handicapped  listed  a  homemade 
device  related  to  olfactory  development. 

1  (50.0%)    teacher  with  two  to  three  years  teaching  experience 
with  the  Deaf  or  Hard  of  Hearing  listed  a  homemade 
device  related  to  olfactory  development. 


Section  6  -  Deaf-Blind  Teaching  Experience  of  Respondents 


OF 
CHERS 


0  Up  to  6  6-2^  2-3  ^  or  more 

Yrs.  Months  Months  Years  Years 


YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
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Total  Teaching  Experience  of  Respondents 


#  OP 


/in 

JO 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 

1 

_  (4) 

H  5.8% 

(2) 

2.9% 

0 

Up  to  6 

Yrs. 

Months 

(33) 
47.8% 


(14) 
20.2% 


(16) 
23.1% 


6-2^ 

Months 


2-3 

Years 


^  or  more 
Years 


YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 


#  OF 
TEACHERS 


Amount  of  Specialized  Deaf-Blind  Training  of  Respondents 


i|0 
35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 


(36) 
152.1% 


0 

Yrs. 


(19) 

27.5% 

(10) 

14.4% 

(4) 
5.8% 

Up  to  6 

Months 


6-2^ 

Months 


YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 


2  or  more 
Years 


Section  H  -  Selected  Comments  (ideas,  procedures,  etc*)  Of 
Respondents 


For  socialization  we  have  used  a  trampoline  and  a  waterbed. 
All  the  children  and  teachers  get  on  together  and  bounce  and 
roll  and  try  to  get  the  children  to  interact  with  each  other. 


Teaching  key — an  index  card  box  with  double  size  cards.  Three 
holes  in  the  file  box  and  3  holes  in  each  card  for. 3  answers • 
If  the  child  chooses  the  correct  answer,   the  card  pulls  out; 
if  not,  it  will  not  come  out. 


Tactual-auditory-visual  feedback  machine  made  for  people  in 
the  Oklahoma  Deaf-Blind  Program, 


This  device  is  useful  in  teaching  a  child  to  suck  through  a 
straw.     I  took  a  "dream  whip"  plastic  container  with  a  tight 
fitting  lid.  .  I  drilled  a  small  hole  in  the  lid   (just  large 
enough  for  a  plastic  straw  to  squeeze  in) .     When  liquid  is  in 
the  container  and  the  lid  in  place  by  gently  pressing  down  on 
the  cover  liquid  will  be  forced  up  the  straw.     Many  of  our 
children  first  accepted  the  straw  with  syrup  on  the  top.  A 
gentle  pumping  motion,   on  the  cover,  seemed  to  help  develop 
the  sucking  skill  quicker  than  single  pushes. 


I  am  using  selected  items  from  the  Hunt  scale  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  sensory-motor  behaviors  in  severely  delayed  rubella 
et.  al« children. 

A  manual  for  the  teaching  of  self  care  to  Multiply  Handicapped 
children--written  by  me  for  Peabody  College.  Also  the  team  of 
iMH  teachers  has  produced  manuals  for  teaching  motor  skills  and 
communication  skills . 


--Lynn  Wittkamp 
7627  Cayton 
Houston^    Texas  77017 


•--Virginia  I.  Smith 
2418  Cabin  Hill  Road 
Nashville^  Tennessee  37214 


---Charles  Lynd 
165  La  Media  SW 
Albuquerque^  New  Mexico  87105 


--M.   Jane  Grauer 

1895  Old  Clinton  Rd. 
Mao  on ^   Georgia  21201 


--Dr .   Rebeooa  DuBose 

Box  326j,    Dept.    of  Special  Ed. 
Peabody  College 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37202 
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Homemade  conditioning  device  with  3  different  colored  lights 
and  a  buzzer  for  reinforcement.     Used  for  conditioning  for 
auditory  training  and  for  reinforcement  in  speech  work  to 
increase  attention  span. 

Notebook  system — teacher  writes  in  book  every  day,  college 
aides  and  houseparents  write  in  it  and  notebook  is  sent  home 
with  child  on  weekends.     Parents  write  in  it  and  send  it  back 
on  Monday. 

--Afs.  Katky  Uyman 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
3S01  Taylor  Ave. 
Baltimore  J  Md.  21236 

Color  coding — The  children's  plates,  cups,  toothbrushes,  chairs, 
bedspreads,  and  bureau  drawers  are  of  one  particular  color  that 
identifies  it  as  belonging  to  them.     Also  place  mats  are  perman- 
ently affixed  to  the  table  so  that  each  child  has  his  own  place 
in  which  to  sit. 

Voice  Vibrator — This  is  a  speaker  enclosed  in  a  small  plastic 
box  that  vibrates  when  a  child  vocalizes  through  a  microphone. 
The  child  places  his  hand  on  the  box  or  the  box  is  placed  on  a 
sensitive  area  of  child  such  as  his  stomach.     This  vibration 
motivates  the  child  to  use  his  voice. 

^"Deaf /Blind  Program 
Respite  House 
Community  Association  for 

Retarded^  Inc. 
3864  Middlefield  Road 
Palo  AltOj,   Ca.  94303 

A  moving  electrical  animal  that  moves  when  a  child  responds  to 
noise,  signal,  or  voice  in  a  free  field  audiometric  testing 
situation . 

""Nancy  5.  Rowland 
2234  Locklevin  Dr. 
Memphis^   Tenn.  38138 

Color  Audiometer — This  is  a  device  built,  for  us  by  an  engineering 
class  at  Oklahoma  University.     Has  a  steering  wheel  that  turns 
and  changes  frequencies  of  sound;  as  frequencies  vary  the  lights 
on  a  screen  vary  also.     Certain  colors  of  light  react  to  certain 
frequencies  of  sound. 

""Barbara  Porter 

403  E.   Brooks^   Apt.  A-32 
Norman^   Oklahoma  7S069 

A  concentrated  sense  training  program  developed  here  by  my 
supervisor  to  expand  experiences.     Mr.  Bill  Peck's  Language 
Development  Program  from  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf  (associating 
the  printed  word  with  personal  needs) .     Seen  demonstrated  at 
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another  Deaf-Blind  unit,  the  Project  Life  materials. 

-  -A/.rs  .   Mary  Tinsman 
lit.    2,    Box   II OE 
Battle  Gvound,   Via.  98604 

Toy  lamb  with  eyes  that  light  up  when  child  talks  to  it.  A 
tape  recorder  is  attached  to  lamb  so  that  each  session  can  be 
recorded  and  played  back.     The  children  enjoy  listening  to 
their  own  voice  and  listening  to  the  sessions  is  helpful  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  teacher. 

--Jone  Ubbenga 
.    805   I38th  N.E. ^   Apt.  I 
Bellevue^   Wa.  98005 

A  string  of  Christmas  tree  lights  hung  on  a  wall  over  the 
toilet.     When  the  child  has  used  the  toilet,   the  lights  are 
flashed.     Result:     the  child  now  uses  toilet,  no  lights. 

--Katherine  Morgan 
One  Flaza  Street 
Brooklyn,   N.Y.  11217 

We  developed  our  own  communication  curriculum  based  on  behavior 
modification  techniques . 

--Robert  E.   Stewart,  Jr. 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight 

Saving  School 
Fanbau It,   Minn.  55021 

A  light  box  with  6  flashing  lights  and  a  student  panel  and 
experimenter  control  panel  used  for  reading  readiness  and 
teaching  children  to  read  names  of  colors  with  large  print. 
Box  has  a  variety  of  uses.     Write  for  further  information. 

Rear  view  projection  screen — from  acetate  over  a  18"  x  18"  card 
board  box.     Good  for  individualized  instruction  and  prevents 
child  from  being  distracted  by  light  from  projector. 

--A/S,   Meredith  M.   Sohroeder  . 
1122  Fine  St. ,  N.E. 
Salem  J   Oregon  97310 

We're  working  on  a  rear  view  projection  screen  about  2'  x  3' 
with  plexiglass  front  to  it. 

--Mrs.    L.L.  Wiltshire 

California  School  for  the  Blind 
3001  Derby  St. 
Berkeley,   Ca.  94707 

Our  media  specialist  devised  a  telephone  intercom  system  using 
real  phones  and  an  electrical  switch  for  tuning  in  the  children 
voices.     This  is  an  excellent  device  for  teaching  language. 
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Overhead  projector,  flashlights,  candles,  lighted  drum,  etc. 
for  darkroom  activities. 


24"  X  16"  picture  of  each  child's  upper  torso  showing  him  holding 
a  large  card  with  his  name  on  it.     I  use  this  in  teaching  self- 
identif ication . 

----Betty  Saalet 

333  First  St.:,  F102 
Seal  Beaah^   Ca.  90740 

The  Ellisville  Deaf-Blind  Program  and  ability  Screening  Test. 
This  test  is  a  useful  tool  as  an  individual  screening  instrument 
for  both  children  and  adults  with  multiple  handicaps  of  Visual 
and  Auditory  impairment. 

--Terry  Graham 

Ellisville  State  School 
Ellisville^  Miss.  39437 

We  use  a  wide  variety  of  materials  in  the  class,  all  of  which 
seem  to  have  purpose  to  the  children.     Rather  than  listing  specific 
materials  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  give  you  an  idea  what 
these  materials  offer.     Materials  that  have  cause  and  effect — in 
other  words  if  the  child  acts  on  material  it  changes  in  someway  and 
the  child  is  able  to  get  the  feedback  of  that  change;  sequenced 
materials;  materials  which  have  their  own  control  of  error;  lots 
of  big  motor  materials,  such  as  balls  that  can  be  climbed  over  and 
through  and  balls  that  can  be  rolled  over  with  the  whole  body; 
practical  life  activities  such  as  making  pudding,  washing  windows, 
washing  clothes,  peeling  carrots,  making  salads,  etc.     Age  of  child: 
from  0-17  years.     Developmental  level:     from  4  months  to  16  years. 
Degree  of  vision:     varies  from  total  blindness  to  minimally  impaired 
vision.     Degree  of  hearing:     from  profound  hearing  loss  to  within 
normal  limits. 

TAV  Unit   (Tactile  Auditory  Visual  Unit) .     This  is  a  unit  which  when 
sound  stimulus  is  introduced  to  the  receiver  it  is  transmitted  via 
light  impulses  via  the  sound  board  which  vibrates  and  via  the  ear- 
phones which  give  amplification  to  the  sound.     Another  material 
found  especially  fun  for  the  majority  of  children  I  see  is  placing 
paper  over  a  window  screen  with  a  large  crayon  making  scribbles  and 
marks  in  all  directions.     The  child  is  able  to  get  a  raised  impression 
from  the  marks  he  has  effected  on  the  paper.     Another  activity  that 
I  am  relying  on  a  good  bit  now  is'very  simple  sequenced  motor 
exercises  with  which  a  language  label  is  associated.     These  materials 
are  used  to  present  sound  in  multi-sensory  manner  and  to  give  the 
child  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  his  voice  upon  this  apparatus  and  to 
conduct  all  sorts  of  auditory  training  and  language  training.  The 
screen  coloring  that  I  described  is  used  to  coordinate  in  the  child's 
mind  the  movement  of  his  hands  and  the  image  that  remains  from  this 
movement;   for  those  children  who  have  vision,  it  is  used  for  ^Y^'^ 
motor  coordination,  laterality  training,  practicing  crossing  midline, 
and  for  fun.     It  has  that  advantage  of  offering  a  tactile  impression. 
We  emphasize  the  multi-sensory  approach. 
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The  Walking  Xylophone — This  is  a  device  that  was  manufactured 
by  a  group  of  engineering  students  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
They  observed  the  children  in  school,  met  with  the  teachers  and 
we  described  to  them  the  kind  of  material  we  wanted.     The  walking 
xylophone  is  a  very,  very  large  xylophone  with  railings.     As  the 
child  steps  on  the  first  section  of  the  xylophone  it  lights  up  and 
makes  a  low  frequency  sound.     The  next  step  would  also  light  up  and 
emit  a  higher  frequency  sound.     As  the  child  walks  across  the 
xylophone  he  is  getting  color  changes  and  higher  frequency  sounds. 
This  material  encourages  walking,  crwling,  color  and  sound  associa- 
tion. 

Another  material  that  the  engineers  developed  is  called  the 
"Color  Audiometer."     This  is  a  device  where  if  the  child  speaks 
into  the  microphone  he  gets  many  types  of  light  patterns  on  a 
screen.     The  light  varies  from  green  to  orange,   etc.     There   is  a 
wheel  on  the  machine  that  a  child  can  turn  that  increases  the  fre- 
quency changing  the  pitch  of  the  sound  stimulus.     There  is  a  lever 
which  the  child  can  manipulate  by  moving  the  lever  up  and  down. 
This  changes  the  intensity  of  the  sound.     This  device  again  has  many 
cause  and  effect  characteristics.     The  specifications  on  these  pieces 
of  equipment  and  future  pieces  of  equipment  should  be  developed  soon 
and  are.. going  to  be  available. 

--Cathy  Groves 
623       W.  I9th 

Oklahoma^   City  ^   Oklahoma     7  3103 
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Section  I  -  Raw  Data 


YEARS  OF  TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 

Years  of 

Number  of 

Experience 

ResDontients 

0  years 

4 

1  year  or  less 

16 

2-3  years 

16 

4-6  years 

13 

7-10  years 

10 

11-15  years 

8 

16-25  years 

2 

69  TOTAL 

YEARS  OF  TEACHING  DEAF-BLIND 


Years  of 

Number  of 

Teaching 

Respondents 

0  years 

7 

up  to  6  months 

5 

6-24  months 

35 

2-3  years 

18 

4  or  more  years 

4 

69  TOTAL 

YEARS  OF  TEACHING 

DEAF 

Years  of 

Number  of 

Teaching 

Respondents 

0   (no  experience) 

50 

up  to  6  months 

4 

6-24  months 

11 

2-3  years. 

3 

4  or  more  years 

1 

69  TOTAL 

YEARS  OF  TEACHING  VISUALLY 
 HANDICAPPED  


Years  of 
Teaching  • 

0  (no  experience) 
up  to  6  months 
6-24  months 
2-3  years 


Number  of 
Respondents 

47 
12 
6 
3 


68  TOTAL 


YEARS  OF  TEACHING  MENTALLY 
RETARDED 


Years  of  Number  of 

Teaching  Respondents 

0   (no  experience)  47 

up  to  6  months  8 

6-24  months  10 

2-3  years  3 

?  1 

69  TOTAL 


YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED 


Years  of  Number  of 

Teaching  Respondents 

0  (no  experience)  57 

up  to  6  months  6 

6-24  months  3 

2-3  years  2 

4  or  more  years  1 

69  TOTAL 
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YEARS  OF  TEACHING  OTHER 
THAN  THOSE  LISTED 

AREAS 

Years  of 

Number 

of 

Teaching 

Respondents 

u    \Tiu  expeiience; 

52 

up  to  6  months 

6 

6-24  months 

4 

2-3  years 

3 

4—15  vears 

3 

15  or  more  years 

1 

69 

TOTAL 

YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 
IN  TEACHING  DEAF-BLIND 

Years  of 

Number  of 

Training 

Respondents 

0   (no  training) 

36 

up  to  6  months 

10 

6-24  months 

19 

2  or  more  year  s 

4 

69  TOTAL 

PROMISING  PROCEDURE  OR  MATERIAL 

RELATED  TO! 

Related  to: 

Number  of 

Respondents 

unspecified — unclassif iable , 

23 

including  multi-all  (many) 

visual  development 

17 

auditory  development 

7 

olfactory  development 

0 

tactile  development 

3 

kinesthetic  development 

5 

visual-audio 

4 

audio-tactile 

1 

perceptual-motor 

8 

audio-visual-tactile 

1 

69  TOTAL 

TYPE  OF  PROMISING  PROCEDURE  OR  MATERIAL 

Type 

Number  of 

Respondents 

unclassified 

3 

projected  medium  (teacher-made) 

6 

projected  medium 

2 

audio  medium  (teacher-made) 

2 

audio  medium 

3 

educational  product   (other  than 

9 

projected  and  audio)  commercial 

other  product   (other  than  educa- 

5 

tional  product)  commercial 

teacher-made  material 

0 

teacher -made  device 

3 

procedure 

36 

69  TOTAL 
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PROMISING  PROCEDURE  OR  MATERIAL 

ASSOCIATED  TO 

Associated  to 

Number  of 

Respondents 

unspecified  (all -many) 

22 

mental  processes  (association, 

19 

recall,  recognition,  etc. ) 

arithmetic  concepts 

2 

reading  skills 

1 

language   (communication ,  total 

12 

communication ,  etc • ) 

physical  skills 

11 

expression — musical 

0 

expression — arts 

2 

69  TOTAL 

USEFUL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL  RELATED  TO! 


Related  to:  Number  of 

Respondents 

unspecified — unclassif iable , 

including  multi-all   (many)  14 

visual  development  19 
auditory  development  5 
olfactory  development  0 
tactile  development  7 
kinesthetic  development  6 
visual-audio  8 
audio-tactile  3 
perceptual-motor  5 
audio-visual-kinesthetic  2 


69  TOTAL 


TYPE  OF  USEFUL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATZRIAL 


Type  N\imber  of 

Respondents 

unclassified  4 
projected  medium  (teacher-made)  4 
projected  medium  3 
audio  medi\im  (teacher-made)  1 
audio  medi\im  6 

educational  product  (other  than  28 

projected  and  audio)  commercial 

other  product  (other  than  educa-  11 

tional  product)  commercial 
teacher-made  material  6 
teacher-made  device  3 
procedure  3 


69  TOTAL 


USEFUL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 

ASSOCIATED  TO 

Associated  to 

Number  of 

Respondents 

unspecified  (all-many) 

22 

mental  processes  (association. 

19 

recall ,  recognition,  etc . ) 

arithmetic  concepts 

2 

reading  skills 

1 

language   (communication,  total 

12 

communication ,  etc . ) 

physical  skills 

11 

expression — musical 

0 

expression — arts 

2 

69  TOTAL 

TEACHER  MADE  DEVICE  OR  MATERIAL 

RELATED  TO: 

Related  to: 

Number  of 

Respondents 

unclassified 

11 

vi  sual  development 

18 

auditory  development 

6 

olfactory  development 

1 

tactile  development 

8 

kinesthetic  development 

4 

visual-audio 

5 

audio-tactile 

5 

perceptual -motor 

7 

audio-visual- tactile 

3 

69  TOTAL 

TEACHER-MADE  DEVICE  OR  MATERIAL 

ASSOCIATED  TO 

Associated  to 

Number  of 

Respondents 

unspecified — all  (many) 

31 

mental  processes  (association, 

11 

recall ,  recognition ,  etc . ) 

arithmetic  concepts 

2 

reading  skills 

5 

language   (communication  skills. 

10 

total  communication,  etc.) 

physical  skills 

9 

expression — musical 

1 

69  TOTAL 

1 

18 
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HELPFUL  PROCEDURAL  ADVICE  ACCORDING 
CATEGORICAL  TYPES  OF  SUGGESTIONS 

TO 

Types 

Number 

of 

Respondents 

unclassified 

2 

kinds  of  preparation  experience 

3 

control  procedures  to  use 

17 

social  role  to  perform  or  play 

10 

(toward/with  learner) 

social  role  to  perform  or  play 

0 

(toward/with  others) 

instructional  procedures  to  use 

15 

(reinforcement,  motivation,  etc.) 

materials  to  use 

6 

information  to  collect  concerning  16 

child 

69 

TOTAL 
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U50E/MSU 
REGIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
'  CENTER  FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
^  CHILDREN 
^  AND  YOUTH 


MEMORAI^DUM 

TO:    Colleagues  in  the  Education  of  Deaf/Blind  Children 

FROM:     Lou  Alonso,  Coordinator  of  Training  Programs  for  Teachers  of 
Deaf/Blind  Children  and  Director  of  the  IMC 


SUBJECT:    A  HeqLuest  for  your  Ideas 


As  a  teacher  of  deaf /blind  children  or  associated  vith  teacher  preparation, 
we  know  you  are  constantly  searching  for  new  teaching  ideas  and  have,  in 
the  process,  formed  opinions  regarding  materials  and  techniques  which  are 
useful  in  training  multi  handicapped  children. 

Ted  Ward  and  I  at  the  USOE/MSU  Regional  IMC  plan  to  collect  information 
about  promising  practices  in  the  education  and  training  of  deaf/blind 
children,  share  the  ideas  with  others,  and  use  the  descriptions  to  guide 
our  future  studies,  development  and  reporting  to  the  field. 

Will  you  take  a  few  moiheaits,  complete  the  attached  form^  and  return  it  to 
us?    We  appreciate  your  willingness  to  cooperate. 


13A6 


'Member  — SDecpdl  EduCJlian 
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SURVEY  OF  DEAF-BLIND  TEACHING  PRACTICES 
Report  Form 

Describe  a  promising  procedure  or  material  that  you  have  begun 
to  use  this  year:   


(Age  of  child:    Developmental  level:    Degree  of  vision   

Degree  of  hearing:   ) 

What  is  the  most  useful  instructional  material  that  you  use 
frequently :  


(Age  of  child:  Developmental  level:  Degree  of  vision 

Degree  of  hearing:   )  Area  of  development  this 

material  used: 


Describe  a  device  or  material  that  you  made,  or  had  made,  that  is 
particularly  useful:   


(Age  of  child:  Developmental  level:  Degree  of  vision 

Degree  of  hearing:   )  AFea  of  development  this 

material  intended : 


What  is  the  most  helpful  procedural  advice  you  would  pass  on  to  a 
new  teacher  of  the  deaf /blind:  


Years  of  teaching:   

Months  of  teaching  deaf /blind :    Deaf:    Visually 

Handicapped:   Mentally  Retarded:    Emotionally 

Disturbed :    Other :   

Months  of  specialized  training  in  teaching  the  deaf /blind:   

I  would  like  a  copy  of  the  report:   

Name :   

Address:   /_ 

 / 

City  State  / Zip 

\  THANKS  FOR  YOUR  HELP! 

\ 

Return  to:     Lou  Alonso  \ 
213  Erickson  Hall  ) 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan'^  48823 

1347  ^^x. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION 


The  production  of  instructional  materials  is,  reasonably,  a  concern  of 
the  Instructional  Materials  Center.     Nevertheless  the  IMC  is  not  in  a  position 
to  engage  in  production.     Therefore,   some  way  or  ways  must  be  identified  and 
established  (or  regularized)  so  that  important  instructional  materials 
developments  may  be  put  into  the  mainstream  of  educational  and  school-market 
products . 

Development,  Authorship,  Production,  and  Marketing 

Distinction  must  be  made  between  four  different  links  of  the  idea-to- 
classroom  chain.     Each  is  separate  from  the  other  and  must  be  seen  as  having 
its  own  problems. 

Development .     The  raw  idea  about  an  instructional  material  must  first 
be  put  into  some  sort  of  illustrative  form  and  "played  with"  by  insightful 
materials  developers  and  practitioners.     This  link  in  the  process  calls  for 
creative  and  imaginative  design  and  objective  evaluation.     Interaction  of 
the  creative  and  evaluative  efforts  can  result  in  a  rapid-fire  cycling 
and  re-cycling  of  the  raw  idea  into  increasingly  workable  instructional 
materials. 

The  output  of  the  development  phase  is,   at  most,  prototypes  and  pre- 
production  samples.     If  the  development  step  has  been  sponsored  by  public 
funds,   the  products  of  this  step  are  in  public  domain.    This  requires  that 
free  access  must  be  provided  to  any  producer  who  wishes  to  arrange  for  his 
own  authorship,  production  and  marketing.     It  further  disallows  any  attempt 
to  claim  exclusive  rights  through  copyright  or  patent  to  the  particular 
material  prototypes  already  developed.     The  posture  of  this  IMC  is  to  parti- 
cipate actively  in  materials  development. 
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Authorship.    Most  instructional  materials  are  essentially  the  product  of 
an  author  or  authors  v;ho  have  expanded  into  full-blown  form  some  particular 
instructional  material  idea.    There  is  no  intention  in  this  Instructional 
Materials  Center  to  assign  staff  to  authorship,  nor  to  alloxv  staff  persons  to 
use  their  on-duty  time  and  engage  in  writing  instructional  materials  scripts, 
text  manuscripts,  scenarios  or  other  acts  of  authorship.     (This  restriction 
does  not  pertain  to  the  authorship  of  prototypes  described  above  --  which 
alone  have  no  conraiercial  value.)    The  posture  of  this  IMG  is  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  responsible  authorship  of  promising  instructional  materials. 

Production.     Before  scripts,  manuscripts  or  other  large-scale  authorship 
is  undertaken  by  the  knowledgable  author,  he  has  some  distinct  assurance  that 
production  will  be  effected  by  an  appropriate  publisher.    This  Instructional 
Materials  Center  does  not  intend  to  engage  in  production  other  than  the 
Tntnimal  production  of  its  own  dissemination  material  for  teacher  in-service 
education.     (Such  small  quantities  of  these  materials  as  are  required  to 
support  the  field  services  and  field  representatives  hardly  constitutes 
serious  production.)     The  posture  of  this  IMC  is  to  encourage  and  to 
participate  in  promoting  the  production  of  promising  instructional  materials. 
This  does  not  include  participation  in  promotional  activities  on  any  preferential 
basis  other  than  to  disseminate  information  about  the  ultimate  productions  of 
center-developed  materials.     "Promoting  the  production"  is  a  specialized 
activity  involving  the  locating  of  appropriate  publishers  or  manufacturers 
and  encouraging  their  interest  in  the  production  of  important  materials  for 
use  with  handicapped  children.    As  this  IMC  views  its  responsibilities,  this 
is  an  important  aspect  of  dissemination. 

Marketing.    The  final  link  in  the  chain  is  marketing,  an  intensely 
competitive  and  highly  specialized  phenomenon  of  the  free-enterprise  system. 
It  has  been  said  that  without  an  effective  marketing  system  you  couldn't  sell 
dollar  bills  for  a  dime  each*    Since  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  there  is  a 
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concern  in  this  Instructional  Materials  Center  that  the  production  of  promising 
materials  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  adequately  market  to  the  nation- 
wide school  constituency.     It  is,  hoxvever,   the  posture  of  the  IMC  to  remain 
aloof  from  marketing  matters  other  than  those  which  are  contingent  upon 
production  decisions. 
Product  Realization  Plans 

Following  are  three  schematic  diagrams  which  represent  (I)   the  basic 
production  plan  followed  in  this  IMC,  and  (II  and  III)  closely  related 
derivative  plans  to  meet  special  needs. 

The  basic  plan  and  its  derivatives  are  designed  to  maximize  the  development 
contribution  of  the  IMC  while  completely  avoiding  involvement  in  copyright  and 
production  responsibilities.     All  contributions  of  the  IMC  are  in  public 
domain,  are  restricted  to  prototypes  of  less  than  full  sets  of  materials,  and 
generally  have  no  commercial  value  until  enlarged  by  able  authors  into  full- 
scale  sets. 
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I,      Basic  Plan       in  which  the  IMC  engages  only  in  development  of  an  idea, 

returning  the  development  to  its  originator (s)  within  the  profession  for 
their  disposition,  while  also  disseminating  the  particular  contribution 
of  the  IMC. 

Innovators  and  Authors  IMC   Publishers   


Idea  or  rough- form 
instructional  material 


Assessment  of 

worth: 

development 

including 

experimental 

prototypes 


Writing  into  full- 
scale  materials  or 
series 


Publisher-author 
agreements ,  production 
and  marketing 


Public  domain 
dissemination 
of  the  ideas , 
refinements , 
and  prototypes 
contributed  by 
the  IMC 
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II.        Plan  for  Assuring  Production        suitable  for  small  quantities  of  materials 
when  user  or  distributor  is  an  outside  public  agency. 

Innovators  IMC  Bureau  of  Publication  Public  School, 
and  Authors  or  University  Press  Library,  State 
      Department ,  etc . 


Analysis  and 
assignment  to 
innovator- author 


Initiating  request 
to  meet  known  need 


Design  and 
prototyping 


Evaluation  and 
Development 


Authorship  of 
full  material 


Production  Responsibility 

for  costs 


Utilization  or 
distribution 


Public  domain  dissemination  of 
the  ideas,  refinements  and 
prototypes  contributed  by  the 
IMC 
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EVALUATING  INSTRUCTIONAL  GAMES  'AND  SIMULATIONS 

Ted  Ward 
Professor  of  Education 
Michigan  State  University 

Evaluation  of  instructional  games  and  simulations  has  two  purposes. 
First,  evaluation  can  provide  a  basis  for  making  modifications  and  improve- 
ments in  the  learning  exercise.     Evaluation  for  this  purpose  has  become 
known  as  formative  evaluation.     The  second  set  of  purposes  for  which  eval- 
uation is  done  is  the  more  classical  —  determining  how  effective  the 
learning  exercises  are.     Evaluation  for  this  purpose,  summative  evaluation, 
is  concerned  with  determination  that  an  instructional  material  or  system 
has  accomplished  the  learning  objectives  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Summative  evaluation  is  essentially  product  evaluation  or  outcome  evaluation, 
where  the  outcome  is  in  terms  of  changed  learners  or  accrued  learning. 

Evaluations  of  instructional  games  and  simulations  should  give  account 
of  three  aspects  of  the  instructional  materials  and  experience.    First,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  any  educational  evaluation,  there  must  be  concern 
for  what  has  been  learned.    Learn ing^  is  typically  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  change  in  the  learner  which  can  be  credited  to  l:he  given  instructional 
experience.    This  first  aspect  of  evaluation  is  concerned  with  the  gain  or 
changes  in  content  knowledge  (and  all  other  significant  aspects  of  learning) 
which  can  be  seen  as  a  consequence  of  the  instructional  game  or  simulation. 
A  taxonomic  approach  to  learning  —  concern  for  the  specific  kinds  and 
levels  of  cognitive,  affective  and  psychomotor  learnings  —  is  required. 
The  second  aspect  of  instructional  games  and  simulations  that  should  be 
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considered  for  evaluation  is  motiivatiion.    One  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  use  of  instructional  games  and  simulations  is  to  increase  the  interest 
level  of  the  learners  while  moving  toward  the  desired  learning  outcomes. 
Motivation,  in  this  sense,  is  concerned  with  the  degree  to  which  an 
instructional  experience  draws  the  interest  and  is  able  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  learner.     The  third  aspect  of  instructional  games  and  simulations 
that  must  be  considered  for  evaluation  is  the  crucial  concern  for  transfer 
of  learning.    Although  much  of  formal  education  evades  the  test  of  demon- 
strated positive  transfer  of  learning  to  the  assumed  equivalent  tasks  of 
life,  concern  for  transfer  is  often  the  primary  reason  for  using  instruc- 
tional games  and  simulations.     Thus  it  is  incumbent  upon  designers  and 
users  of  instructional  games  and  simulations  to  be  concerned  about  transfer 
of  learning  when  they  are  planning  an  evaluation  program. 

Evaluating  Learning 

Although  it  is  more  characteristic  to  evaluate  learning  by  giving  a 
test  at  the  end  of  a  learning  experience,  any  valid  claims  about  change  in 
the  learners  must  be  based  on  comparisons  of  data  from  tests  at  the  end  of 
the  experience  and  comparable  tests  at  the  beginning.     Thus  a  pretest/ 
post-test  approach  to  evaluating  the  learning  increment  is  indicated. 
There  should  be  a  high  degree  of  consistency  between  the  stated  objectives 
for  the  experience  and  the  items  to  be  examined  in  the  pretes t /pos t-tes t 
routine.     Typically,  in  a  well  designed  instructional  program  it  is  possible 
to  infer  the  objectives  by  examining  the  tests  or  to  project  the  tests  by 
examining  the  statement  of  objectives. 
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One  of  the  commonly  overlooked  concerns  in  evaluation  of  content  gain 
is  the  possibility  that  learners  may  be  regressing  in  some  important  area 
while  they  are  apparently  gaining  on  the  intended  learning.    The  classical 
example,  of  course,  is  the  tendency  of  students  to  grow  to  dislike  arith- 
metic, even  though  they  may  be  gaining  computational  skills  through  con- 
tinued exposure  to  arithmetic  instruction.     A  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
learning  should  give  some  attention  to  the  sorts  of  "bad  learnings"  or 
unintended  accomplishments  that  may  accompany  a  learning  experience.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  providing  for  a  monitoring  (in  the  pre/post  testing) 
of  crucial  concomitant  learnings  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  regress  or 
develop  in  the  wrong  direction  as  a  byproduct  of  the  instructional  simulation. 

Evaluating  Motivation 

Evaluating  motivation  can  be  accomplished  best  by  observing  learners 
of  different  sorts  while  they  are  engaged  in  a  learn:  ig  experience.  Often 
the  developer  or  leader  can  pay  attention  to  the  levels  of  interest  and 
the  points  in  the  game  or  simulation  at  which  interest  lags  or  the  students 
become  disengaged  from  one  another  or  from  the  experience  itself.     It  is 
helpful  to  make  a  chart,  blocking  off  on  the  horizontal  the  various  phases 
of  the  instructional  experience,  and  to  mark  a  series  of  points  representing 
highness  and  lowness  of  interest  at  many  points  in  time.     Thus  it  is  possible 
to  derive  a  relatively  reliable  picture  of  the  rising  and  falling  of 
apparent  interest  during  each  phase  of  the  experience.    A  simple  graph  can 
be  produced  using  several  colored  pencils  to  represent  the  interest  level 
of  several  students  under  observation.    Another  commonly  used  technique  for 
evaluating  motivation  is  to  ask  participants  to  write  their  level  of  interest 
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or  to  respond  to  questions  that  ask  specifically  about  their  interests  in, 
as  well  as  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  derived  from,  various  parts  of  the 
instructional  exercise.     It  has  been  our  experience  that,  in  general, 
students  are  able  to  add  significant  information  through  this  sort  of 
questionnaire  or  open-ended  response  to  questions  about  motivation, 
interest  and  enjoyment.     But  such  information  is  no  substitute  for  direct 
observation  of  a  group  of  students  engaged  in  the  experience  under  con- 
ditions for  which  it  was  designed. 

Evaluating  Transfer  of  Learning 

In  fairness,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  strong  reason  why  instructional 
simulations  and  games  should  be  expected  to  pass  a  more  critical  test  of 
transferability  from  the  school  environment  to  the  real  world  than  are 
other  school  experiences.    Nevertheless  it  has  been  accepted  among  designers 
and  users  of  instructional  games  and  simulations  that  their  concern  for 
evaluating  transfer  of  learning  is  required  because  of  the  claims  that  are 
made  about  simulation  and  instructional  games.     If  instructional  games  and 
simulations  are  used  in  order  to  increase  the  relevancy  of  learning  to 
the  real  world,  designers  and  users  should  determine  that,  in  fact,  such  a 
claim  is  valid. 

The  most  valid  tests  of  transfer  would  necessarily  be  done  in  longi- 
tudinal studies.     Testing  the  learners  as  they  encounter  the  real  situation 
for  which  the  simulation  had  supposedly  trained  them  would  be  required. 
Since  in  many  instances  the  moment  of  encounter  with  the  real  world  equi- 
valent may  be  months  or  years  later,  a  longitudinal  approach,  while  ideal, 
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may  be  impractical.     (It  is  just  this  impracticality  that  has  been  used 
historically  to  exempt  the  school  from  answering  the  tough  questions 
about  the  relevancy  and  the  transferability  of  learnings  gained  within 
formal  education.)     Thus  instructional  simulation  designers  and  users 
often  use  a  second  approach  when  longitudinal  studies  are  impractical; 
a  second  simulation  is  designed  in  which  the  major  purpose  is  to  test 
the  application  of  skills  gained  in  the  first  simulation.    In  other 
words,  the  transfer  of  learning  gained  in  a  particular  simulation  or 
game  is  assessed  in  terras  of  the  degree  to  which  the  student  can  compet- 
ently deal  with  the  problems  in  a  new  but  related  situation.     Thus  some 
simulations  have  as  their  primary  purpose  training  while  others  have  as 
their  primary  purpose  the  evaluation  of  the  learning  from  a  previous 
simulation. 

Distinctions  Between  Formative  and  Suinin'ative_Evaluation 

With  reference  to  the  evaluation  of  learning  (content  acquisition), 
both  formative  and  summative  evaluation  is  indicated.  Of  primary  concern 
during  the  development  of  or  the  refinement  of  an  instructional  game  or 
simulation  is  evaluation  that  indicates  which  of  the  learnings  are  being 
accomplished  and  which  are  not  and  —  to  some  degree  —  what  sorts  of 
learners  are  learning  and  what  sorts  are  not.     Such  information  should  be 
made  available  from  a  formative  evaluation  so  that  designers  can  take  steps 
to  make  corrections  or  adjustments  as  indicated  by  the  patterns  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  learning  exercises.    From  a  summative  point 
of  view,  evaluation  of  learning  is  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the 
validity  of  the  game  or  simulation  in  terms  of  its  potentialities  for 
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achieving  its  claimed  learning  objectives.    For  the  users,  whether  or  not 
to  use  the  particular  instructional  experience  again  is  decided  by  summative 
evaluation,    Summative  evaluation  can  also  be  useful  to  determine  what 
auxiliary  experiences  must  be  provided  in  order  to  broaden  the  learnings 
and  to  clear  up  the  less  well  accomplished  objectives. 

Summative  evaluation,  especially  if  derived  at  several  different 
points  during  an  experience,  is  also  useful  as  an  instructional  input  to 
the  learner.    As  the  learner  gets  information  on  the  results  of  his  actions 
and  decisions  he  "becomes  more  fully  a  party  to  the  whole  learning  process, 
making  changes  and  corrections  as  needed  to  more  fully  accomplish  his  own 
learning  objectives. 

Most  evaluation  of  motivation  of  an  instructional  game  or  simulation 
is  done  for  formative  purposes.     Such  evaluations  are  very  helpful  in  the 
refinement  of  an  instructional  experience,  assuming  that  the  designer  is 
free  to  alter  the  characteristics  in  such  a  way  that  the  phases  of  an 
activity  in  which  interest  wanes  can  be  rebuilt  or  redesigned  so 
as  to  keep  the  interest  level  higher.     As  a  summative  evaluation,  indica- 
tions of  the  observed  motivation  level  of  the  game  or  simulation  can  be 
useful  in  making  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  use  it  for  particular 
groups . 

Evaluations  of  transfer  of  learning  can  serve  formative  and  summative 
purposes.     In  both  instances  they  serve  as  the  crucial  indicator  of  whether 
or  not  the  experience  in  its  present  form  will  be  justified  in  terms  of 
cost  and  time  as  the  educational  intervention  leading  toward  a  certain 
competency  in  the  real  world.     For  the  designer,  this  sort  of  information  — 
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usually  derived  from  a  research  study  of  the  relationship  of  learning 
acquired  in  the  exercise  to  the  learning  demanded  in  the  real  world  — 
is  extremely  useful  in  the  redesign  of  a  faulty  game  or  simulation.  For 
the  user  of  the  exercise,  data  concerning  the  degree  of  transfer  can  be 
a  basis  for  making  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  use  the  experience. 

Summary 

Instructional  games  and  simulations  are  a  product  of  the  technolo- 
gical approach  to  educational  design.    As  such  they  are  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  the  major  criteria  of  effective  educational  technology:  precisely 
defined  objectives  and  precisely  measured  learning  outcomes. 
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S,  Joseph  Levine 


On  March  9,  12  and  13 ,   1973 r  a  telephone  survey  was 
conducted  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.     The  purpose 
of  this  survey  was: 

a)  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  MSU  SEIMC 
teacher  training  materials  are  being  used  by 
state  designated  teacher  trainers; 

b)  reactions  from  these  teacher  trainers  regarding 
the  usefulness  of  these  materials; 

c)  reactions  from  these  teacher  trainers  regarding 
new  materials  that  should  be  developed. 

A  total  of  thirty-seven   (37)  phone  calls  were  completed 
during  this  three  day  period.     This  represents  50%  of  the 
seventy-four   (74)  designated  teacher  trainers  in  the  three 
states. 


#  of  designated  #  of  calls  % 

State  teacher  trainers  completed  surveyed 

Michigan  45  18  40% 

Indiana  ^  13  8  62% 

Ohio  16  11  69% 

74  37  505 


A  "User  Reaction"  form  was  developed  to  standardize 
the  inquiry  procedure   (see  Appendix  A) .     Three  MSU  SEIMC 
staff  members  made  the  survey  phone  calls.     Each  staff 
member  was  assigned  a  single  state. 


RESULTS 


Question  I:     Ave  you  familiar  with  the  MSU  SEIMC  teacher- 
training  kits? 


Thirty-three   (33)   of  the  thirty-seven   (37)   trainers  that 
were  surveyed  were  familiar  with  the  MSU  SEIMC  teacher- 
training  kits.     This  represents  89.2%  of  those  surveyed. 


•Member -special  Iducaiion 
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This  percentage  indicates  that  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  teacher  training  kits  has  been  effective >     Of  the  four 
"trainers"  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  kits,  two  were  not 
offering  in-service  training  to  their  teachers   (residential  in- 
stitutions) ,  and  one  was  new  to  the  job  and  not  yet  fully  oper- 
ational in  serving  teachers  • 


Michigan 

Indiana 

Ohio 


Familiar 

16  (88.9%) 
7  (87.5%) 
10  (90.9%) 


33  (89.2% 


Not  Familiar 

2  (11.1%) 
1  (12.5%) 
1   (  9.1%) 
"T^(10.8%) 


Question  2:     Have  you  used  any  of  these  kits? 

Twenty-four  (24)   of  the  thirty-three   (33)   trainers  that 
indicated  they  were  familiar  with  the  teacher-training  kits 
have  actually  used  the  kits.     This  represents  72»7%  use  from 
those  that  are  aware  of  the  kits. 

In  terms  of  the  total  sample,  64.9%   (24  of  37)   of  those 
surveyed  have  used  the  materials. 

These  percentages  indicate  that  the  teacher  training  kits 
are  being  used.     It  is  felt  that  this  high  use  is  strongly  re- 
lated  to  the  dissemination  effort  as  reported  in  Question  #1. 
Further,  it  is  an  indication  of  the  large  amount  of  local  in- 
service  education  that  is  being  conducted  by  local  personnel. 
This  last  point  has  been  a  guiding  concern  in  the  development 
of  the  teacher-training  kit  concept.     The  model  for  in-service 
education  in  these  three  states  has  shifted  considerably  during 
the  past  six  years  during  which  time  the  in-service  training 
kits  have  been  developed  and  disseminated. 


Those  that  are  familiar 


Total  Sample 


Michigan 

Indiana 

Ohio 


Have 
Used 

12  (75.0%) 

6  (85.7%) 

_6  (60.0%) 

24  (72.7%) 


Have  not 
Used 

4  (25.0%) 
1  (14.3%) 
_4  (40.0%) 
9  (27.3%) 


Have 
Used 

12  (66.7%) 

6  (75.0%) 

6  (54.5%) 

2?  (64.9%) 


— I 
Have  not 

Used 

6  (33.3%) 

2  (25.0%) 

5  (45.5%) 

TT  (35.1%) 


Question  2A:     How  many  different  kits  have  you  used? 

Of  those  trainers  who  have  used  the  kits,  each  trainer  has 
used  an  average  of  4.04  different  kits.     The  highest  number  of 
different  kits  used  by  a  trainer  is  10   (reported  by  4  trainers) 
and  the  lowest  number  is  1   (reported  by  7  trainers) . 
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#  of  different 
kits  used 


Michigan 


Indiana 


Ohio 


Three  states 
combined 


Frequency 

7 
6 


1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

1 

5 

2 

6 

0 

7 

0 

8 

1 

9 

0 

10 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

10 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

1 

4 

0 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

10 

1 

1 

7 

2. 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

5 

3 

6 

1 

X 

7 

0 

8 

1 

9 

0 

10 

4 

'6  the 

names 

of 

the  k- 

!  kits 

that 

have 

been 

used 

them  are: 

Name  of 

Kit 

46  different  kits 
used  by  12  different 
trainers   (average  = 
3.8  kits/trainer) 


25  different  kits 
used  by  6  different 
trainers   (average  = 
4 . 2  kits/trainer) 


26  different  kits 
used  by  6  different 
trainers   (average  = 
4.3  kits/trainer) 


97  different  kits 
used  by  24  different 
trainers   (average  = 
4.04  kits/trainer) 
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Frequency  Name  of  Kit 

6  Learners*  Approaches  to  Learning 

6  Toward  an  Understanding  of  Perceptual- 
Motor  Programs 

6  L.D.  Card  Game 

5  Designing  Instructional  Games 

5  Games  Teach 

4  Evaluating  Instructional  Materials 

4  Tapes  Teach 

4  Building  a  Perceptual  Motor  Experience 

4  Problems  and  Hints 

3  Objectives-Oriented  Instruction 

3'  Puzzles  and  Mazes  Teach 

3  Experiments  Teach 

3  Describe  Your  Learner 

2  Observation  Teaches 

2  Goals  for  Education 

2  Designing  Criterion  Measures 

1  Using  Video  Tape  Recorders 

1  Polar  Algebra 

1  The  Analogy  Game 

1  You  Are. . . 

1  Low  Vision  Kit 

1  Reinforcement  Mystery  Games 

1  Planning  Priorities 
82* 


*  NOTE:     Though  Question  #2A  reports  97  kits 
used,  some  respondents  were  not  able 
to  identify  by  name  all  of  the  kits 
that  they  have  used.  Consequently 
only  82  were  identified  by  name. 

Question  2C:     Of  the  kits  that  you  have  used^  which  one  or  two 
have  you  found  to  be  particularly  useful? 

The  kits  found  to  be  most  useful  by  the  teacher  trainers  are 
listed  below. 

L.D.  Card  Game  (5) 

Toward  an  Understanding  of  Perceptual  Motor  Programs  (5) 
Workshop  Planning' Kit  (4) 
Designing  Instructional  Games  (4) 
Evaluating  Instructional  Materials  (2) 
Games  Teach  (2) 

Learners'  Approaches  to  Learning  (2) 
Tapes  Teach  (2) 
Problems  and  Hints  (2) 
Observation  Teaches  (1) 
Puzzles  and  Mazes  Teach  (1) 

Toward  an  Understanding  of  Instructional  Objectives  (1) 
Experiments  Teach  (1) 
The  Analogy  Game  (1) 
Describe  Your  Learner  (1) 
Designing  Criterion  Measures  (1) 
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Question  2D:     How  many  workshops  or  other  instances  have  you  had 
where  you  have  used  these  kits  for  part  or  all  of 
the  activity? 


The  24  teacher  trainers  who  have  used  the  kits  have  provided 
approximately  345  workshops  when  the  kits  have  been  used.  An 
average  of  14.4  workshops,  using  the  MSU  kits,  have  been  held  by 
each  of  the  teacher  trainers.     As  reported  by  these  trainers,  this 
figure  represents  workshops  held  primarily  during  the  past  24 
months.     Therefore,  approximately  7  workshops  have  been  held  each 
year  by  each  trainer  that  utilize  the  MSU  kits. 


Michigan 

Indiana 

Ohio 


#  of  workshops  held 
where  MSU  kits  have 
 been  used  

127 
154 
64 
345 


#• of  teacher 
trainers 


12 
6 
6 

24 


Average/ 
trainer 

10.6 
25.7 
10.7 
14.4 


Question  2E : 


How  many  teachers  have  you  reached  through  the  vse 
of  these  kits? 


A  total  of  approximately  4857  teachers  were  reached  through 
the  34  5  workshops  that  were  held  that  utilized  the  MSU  kits.  This 
represents  an  average  of  approximately  14.1  teachers  per  session. 

#  of  teachers  #  of  workshops  average/ 

reached  offered  session 


Michigan 

Indiana 

Ohio 


1760 
1525 
1572 
4857 


127 
154 
64 
345 


13.9 
9.9 
24.6 
14.1 


Question  3:     Have  you  adapted  or  modified  any  of  the  kits  to  better 
fulfill  your  needs? 

This  question  was  designed  to  ascertain  if  the  teacher- 
trainers  have  adapted  or  modified  any  of  the  kits  for  their  specific 
use.     Of  the  24  trainers  who  have  used  the  kits,   67%  of  them  (16) 
have  adapted  or  modified  the  kits  for  their  own  use.     This  is  a 
further  indication  that  local  teacher  trainers  are  accepting  the 
responsibility  for  in-service  education.     The  concept  of  adaptation 
and  modification  is  continually  stressed  in  all  communications  with 
the  teacher  trainers. 

#  of  trainers  who                   #  who  have 
have  adapted  or  not 
modified  ^  

(33.3%) 
f33.3%) 
(33.3%) 
(33.3%) 


Michigan  8   (66.7%)  4 

Indiana  4   (66.7%)  2 

Ohio  _4_(66.7%)  _2 

^  16   (66.7%)  8 
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Question  4:     Are  other  groups  < 
the  kits? 

This  question  showed  that 
using  the  MSU  kits  in  12  (50%) 
are  being  used. 

Other  agencie:2i 
 using  


Michigan  4  (33.3%) 

Indiana  2  (33.3%) 

Ohio  6  (100%) 

12  (50%) 


r  agencies  in  your  area  using 


other  groups  or  agencies  are 
of  the  locations  where  the  kits 


Not 
using 

8  (66.7%) 

4  (66.7%) 

0  (0%) 

12  (50%) 
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COMMENTS  i 

A  number  of  the  teacher  trainers  surveyed  offered  suggestions 
and  conunents  relevant  to  the  development  and  offering  of  the 
teacher  training  kits.     The  following  comments  were  made: 

1.  It  seems  that  a  second  level  of  teacher  trainer  is 
steadily  emerging  in  the  three  state  region.     Local  supervisors 
and  coordinators  are  working  through  the  teacher  trainer  to 
actually  provide  the  teacher  training  sessions.     In  these  cases, 
the  teacher  trainer  provides  the  supervisor  with  the  materials 
for  conducting  the  workshop.     As  such,  the  self '-contained  teacher 
training  kits,  as  developed  by  the  MSU  SEIMC,  will  be  getting 
continued  usage  due  to  the  ease  of  communicating  the  training 
procedure  to  a  different  trainer. 

2 .  A  number  of  those  surveyed  requested  that  we  develop 
training  kits  that  take  a  shorter  amount  of  time  for  delivery. 
They  spoke  of  20  minute  to  half-hour  sessions  where  a  short 
experience  could  be  provided  as  part  of  a  regular  teacher  meeting 
by  a  local  building  principal  or  administrator.     These  experiences 
should  be  self-contained  and  very  simple  for  the  trainer  to  under- 
stand and  communicate  to  a  group,     A  series  of  10  to  20  of  these 
short  sessions  could  form  the  basis  of  a  whole  year's  worth  of 
regularly  scheduled  teacher  meetings.     By  making  the  experiences 
short  in  nature,  the  chance  that  they  will  actually  be  used  will 

be  heightened.     This  type  of  training  session  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  training  session  that  the  SEIMC  has  been  working  toward  in 
the  current  group  of  training  materials.     This  type  of  session  would 
be  that  session  which  is  really  called  for  some  other  purpose  and 
the  training  is  offered  as  an  adjunct  to  the  primary  reason  for 
the  meeting. 

3.  Some  of  the  teacher  trainers  who  operate  out  of  associate 
centers  have  bound  the  MSU  kits  into  a  handy  reference  publication 
to  immediately  answer  local  coordinators'  requests  for  materials 
for  training  sessions.     This  idea  of  grouping  materials  together 
for  handy  reference  should  be  reinforced  through  this  year's  set 
of  materials  which  has  been  designed  for  dissemination  as  three 
separate  publications  containing  a  total  of  18  or  more  separate 
training  experiences. 

4.  One  respondent  mentioned  the  problem  of  finding  time  to 
examine  all  of  the  training  materials  for  developing  an  understanding 
of  the  dynamics  of  the  material  and  how  and  when  to  use.  The 
suggestion  was  offered  that  a  short  cassette  tape  accompany  each 
training  experience  to  assist  the  local  trainer  in  quickly  scanning 

a  kit  to  find  out  whether  it  will  meet  local  needs.     This  idea  of 
short  reported  overviews  was  tried  immediately  after  the  telephone 
survey  at  the  TRI-STATE  WORKSHOP  and  was. found  to  be  quite  successful* 
with  those  attending  the  workshop.     Based  on  this  comment  and  the 
experience  at  the  workshop,  some  form  of  overview  recording  will  be 
developed  for  this  year's  series  of  training  materials. 
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5.     It  seems  that  there  is  still  a  concern  in  the  field 
for  "hands  on"  media  workshops  where  participants  learn  to  use 
the  various  pieces  of  media  that  are  available  to  them.  It 
would  seem  appropriate  for  the  MSU  SEIMC  to  collect  some  of  the 
many  materials  that  are  available  for  media  workshops  and  to 
make  them  available  to  the  teacher  trainers.     Since  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  information  of  this  type  already  available,  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  MSU  SEIMC  to  develop  actual 
training  kits  on  the  topic  of  media. 

fThe  WORKSHOP  PLANNING  KIT  seems  to  fulfill  a  great  need 
field  for  assistance  to  local  coordinators  in  actually 
planning  their  own  workshop.     The  idea  of  providing  more  material 
to  the  local  workshop  leader  to  assist  in  planning  and  developing 
a  workshop  is  further  supported  by  the  growing  interest  in  the 
MSU  SEIMC  booklet  entitled  "Yours... For  A  Better  Workshop."  To 
guarantee  the  further  and  expanded  use  of  the  MSU  SEIMC  training 
materials,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  some  further  short 
publication  (with  an  s)  be  developed  that  would  further  establish 
the  necessary  individual  competencies  for  setting  up  a  local  work- 
shop.    Ideally,  such  a  publication  would  allow  the  local  trainer 
to  better  utilize  the  MSU  material  and  at  the  same  time  feel  more 
comfortable  about  the  design  and  development  of  their  plan  for  the 
training  of  local  teachers. 

7.     It  was  evident  from  the  telephone  survey  that  a  good 
percentage  of  the  teacher  trainers  that  utilize  the  MSU  teacher 
training  kits  have  trouble  remembering  the  content  of  the  kit 
from  the'tSs^l^    Many  of  the  titles,  though  descriptive,  do  not 
specify  exactly  what  is  contained  in  the  experience.     A  suggestion 
to  assist  in  alleviating  this  prdblem  would  be  the  development  of 
a  chart  whereby  the  different  kits  are  shown  in  terms  of  the 
different  types  of  objectives  that  are  met.     Such  a  chart  would, 
list  the  kits  along  one  axis  and  a  series  of  possible  objectives 
along  the  other  axis.     X's  or  dots  would  be  shown  for  the  objectives 
that  each  kit  meets.     This  chart  would  accompany  the  abstracts 
of  the  kits  and  thereby  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the  cap- 
abilities of  the  kits. 
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USER  REACTIONS 

The  MSU  SEIMC  is  putting  together  a  three-state  survey  of 
associate  centers  and  resource  consultants  and  their  uses  of  the 
MSU  teacher-training  kits. 

1.     Are  you  familiar  with  the  MSU  SEIMC  teacher-training  kits? 


2.     Have  you  used  any  of  these  kits? 

2A.     How  many  different  kits  have  you  used? 

2B,     What  are  the  names  of  the  kits  that  you  have  used? 


2C.    Of  the  kits  that  you  have  used,  which  one  or  two  have 
you  found  to  be  particularly  useful? 


2D.     How  many  workshops  or  other  instances  have  you  had 

where  you  have  used  these  kits  for  part  or  all  of  the 
activity? 


2E.     How  many  teachers  have  you  reached  through  the  use  of 
these  kits? 

  under  50  50-100    100-150  over  150 


3.     Have  you  adapted  or  modified  any  of  the  kits  to  better  fulfill 
your  needs? 


4.     Are  other  groups  or  agencies  in  your  area  using  the  kits? 


Name : 
Address : 

Phone  No • : 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  a  national 
system  for  the  classification  and  categorization  of  instructional 
materials  for  handicapped  learners.     It  is  organized  in  a  number 
of  specific  sections  in  an  attempt  to  systematically  deal  with 
the  problem  and  provide  a  workable  solution.     The  sections  are: 

—  a  quick  overview  of  the  application  of  a  systems 
approach  to  the  development  of  an  information  system. 

—  a  statement  of  the  problem. 

—  a  comparison  of  existing  systems,  broken  into  two 
sections  to  facilitate  comparison. 

—  the  exclusion  of  judgmental  options  in  the  categorical 
system. 

—  the  suggestion  for  using  two  existing  systems  that 
contain  a  cross  section  of  items  found  in  other 
systems. 

—  a  suggested  plan  for  the  interlock  and  further 
building  of  these  two  systems  based  on  user  feedback. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  A  SYSTEM  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  CLASSIFICATION 
SCHEME 

To  develop  a  unified  system  of  information  about  instructional 
materials  that  have  value  for  use  with  handicapped  children  requires 

a  number  of  separate  actions.     First,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 

i 

and  ascertain  the  current  state  of  such  a  system.     Then,  to  create 
an  initial  working  system  that  can  be  continually  improved  and 
modified  through  information  collected  about  how  the  system  operates. 
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CURRENT 

STATE 

OF 

SYSTEM 

"Design-^ 


NEW 
SYSTEM 


'Modify 


To  attempt  to  develop  a  "perfect**  operational  system  cit 
the  "first  pass"  would  certainly  present  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  non-functional  system  that  is  not  responsive  to  needed 
modifications  that  may  surface  in  the  future.     The  charge,  then, 
in  creating  a  system  for  the  systematic  collection  and-  dissemination 
of  information  about  instructional  materials  is  to  develop  a  system 
that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  system  users.  Responsiveness 
must  be  the  initial  impetus  for  the  original  design  of  the  system 
(based  on  what  has  occurred  in  the  past)   and  the  impetus  to  keep 
the  system'  growing  (built  on  operational  feedback  that  provides 
direction  to  the  system  based  on  the  results  of  what  the  system 
attempts.) 

Appropriate  feedback  to  such  a  collection  and  dissemination 
system  must  be  contingent  upon  the  careful . examination  of  the 
interaction  of  two  components.     Typically,  the  system  is  entirely 
built  around  the  development  of  an  information  base.    As  such, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  user  referent  and  the  viability  of 
the  information  base  as  seen  by  the  user.     The  question  of  dissem- 
ination of  the  information  must  be  examined  early  in  the  development 
of  such  a  system  to  increase  the  probability  that  the  information 
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will,   in  fact,  get  to  the  user  and  be  used.     The  development  of 
the  dissemination  plan  must  be  parallel  tc  the  development  of  the 
infor.nation  base.     By  so  doing,  the  likelihood  of  actually  dissem- 
inating the  information  will  be  increased. 


INFORMATION 
BASE 


DISSEMINATION  PLAN 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  most  basic  part  of  any  system  for  the  collection  and 

dissemination  of  information  about  instructional  materials  is  the 

utilization  of  a  reliable  set  of  categorical  descriptors.     Such  a 

set  of  descriptors  serves  to: 

provide  a  direct  method  of  comparison  between 
materials. 

—  provide  basic  objective  information  about  individual 
materials. 

—  assist  in  the  cataloging  and  retrieval  of  materials. 

promote  unified  collection  of  information  about 
materials. 

To  date  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  establish  systems  of 
categorical  descriptors  at  local  levels.     Such  systems  have,  to 
varying  extents,  fulfilled  local  needs.     There  has  been,  howt.'.3r, 
no  national  effort  to  design  a  set  of  categorical  descriptors  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  all  users.     This  paper  addresses  itself  to 
a  procedure  for  creating  such  a  national  system.     The  unique  aspect 
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of  this  description  is  its  foundation  in  existing  systems  as  a 
base  for  the  responsive  development  of  a  system  that  will  serve 
its  users. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  CURRENT  SYSTEMS 

There  are  a  number  of  currv^^ntly  used  systems  and  also  systems 
that  have  been  abandoned  that  provide  an  excellent  overview  of 
the  wealth  of  aspects  that  must  be  covered  in  a  national  system. 
The  following  matrices  present  a  comparative  look  at  a  number  of 
these  systems.     It  was  found  that  a  natural  dividing  point  existed 
in  the  types  of  items  included  on  the  various  forms.     Matrix  A 
shows  objective  information  of  a  strictly  "physical"  nature.     Matrix  B 
presents  a  comparison  of  items  of  an  "educational"  nature  calling 
for  more  subjective  analysis  by  the  individual  completing  the  form. 
The  10  forms  that  were  analyzed  are  denoted  on  the  matrices  by 
the  letters  "A"  through  "J". 
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MATRIX  A 

—BASIC  DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION— 


A 

B 

c 

1  D 

E 

■  lani'l  III 

F  . 

National  #  . 

X 

J 

Local  # 

X 

i 
i 

Title 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

^  \ 

Journal 

X 

Series  title  &  number 

X 

X 

Author 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Publication  Date 

X 

X 

X 

Form  Designation 

X 

X 

Price 

X 

X 

X 

Date  recorded 

X 

X 

X 

Source  (Nat'l) 

X 

X 

X 

Source  (Local) 

X 

Location 

X 

X 

*  Availability 

X 

Category 

X 

i 

X 

X 

X 

I  1 
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MATRIX  B 


—  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION— 


A    I  B 


D    '  E 


Accuracy 
Adequacy 
Appropriateness 
At' iractiveness 
Chronological  Age 
Clarity 
Compatability 
Content  X 
Curricular  function 
Description  X  X 

Educational  (instruc- 
tional)  level  I  X 
Effectiveness                   X  | 
Entering  task                        j  X 
Equipment  needed  X 
Flexibility 

Follow  up  X 
Group  setting  \  X 

Illustrations 
Informative 
Input  mode 
Interest  level 
IQ 

Learner  skills 
Literary  style 
Mental  age 
Motivation 
Organization 
Output  mode 

Physical  characteristics 
Procedure  j 
Purpose   (objective)  \  X 

Relevancy  j 
Repetition  j 
Storage  "  : 

Supplemental  activities 
Teacher  manual  j 
Technical  quality  j 
Time  needed  *  j  X 

Training  needed 
Variety 
Vocabulary 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


i  X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
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A  comparison  of  the  forms  displayed  in  Matrix  A  shows: 

—  Form  A  is  most  comprehensive. 

—  The  most  often  included  items  are  title ^  category 
(disability  area),  author ,  date ,  publication  date^ 
price /  and  source   (producer) . 

—  Form  A  includes  a  greater  number  of  items  that  are 
appropriate  for  a  national  system. 

A  comparison  of  the  forms  displayed  in  Matrix  B  shows: 

—  a  large  difference  in  the  number  of  items  on  each 
form  (low  =  2,  high  -  16), 

—  a  range  in  items  from  non- judgmental  (descriptive) 
to  judgmental. 

—  the  most  often  included  d.teias  are  educational  level  ,^ 
content r  purpose   (objective) ,  group  setting,  and 
learner  skills . 

—  Form  B  includes  all  five  of  the  most  often  included 
i  terns  listed  above . 

In  examining  Matrix  B,  there  are  found  a  number  of  items 

included  that  can  be  considered  of  a  judgmental  nature.     Since  the 

purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  investigate  non- judgmental  items,  the 

following  items  were  eliminated  from  consideration  due  to  their 

judgmental  nature.* 

Accuracy ,  Adequacy ,  Appropriateness ,  Attractiveness ,  Clarity , 

Compatability ,  Effectiveness /  Flexibility ,   Informative , 

Motivation ,  Relevancy,  Technical  Quality,  and  Variety. 


*  The  examination  of  a  syst-'n  for  judgmental  evaluation  of  instruc- 
tional materials  is  being  conducted  by  another  subcommittee  v/ithin 
the  Network  Evaluation  Group. 
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The  following  6  itsms  are  seen  as  highly  specific  and  not 
general  enough  to  be  used  to  describe  a  great  variety  of  instructionr^l 
materials . 

Illustrations ,   IQ,  Literary  Style ,  Mental  Age ^  Repetition ^ 
and  Vocabulary. 

The  exclusion  of  these  19  items  from  Matrix  B  leaves  a  total  of  22 
items  remaining.     The  following  percentages  are  found  when  each  foi'm 
is  compared  with  the  22  selected  items. 


FORM  %  of  "22"  included  in  form 

A  4.5% 

B  54.5% 

C  22.7% 

D  31.8% 

E  .  27.2% 

F  13.6% 

G  18.1% 

H  36.3% 

I  18.1% 

J  27.2% 


This  analysis  shows  Form  B  as  containing  the  most  conclusive  set 
of  "educational"  items  of  the  10  forms  that  were  examined. 

A  RFCOMMENDED  PROCEDURE 

Based  on  the  analysis  of  the  ten  forms,  it  is  suggested  that 

Forms  A  and  B  be  utilized  in  a  complimentary  manner  to  form  a 

comprehensive  instrtiment  to  collect  classification  information  about 

instructional  materials.     By  so  doing/  it  will  be  possible: 

—  to  utilize  two  available  instruments   (rather  than 
going  about  the  task  of  creating  yet  another  form) . 
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—  to  extend  the  comprehensiveness  of  each. 

—  to  provide  the  basis  for  moving  beyond  the 
collection  of  information  and  deal  with  the 
problem  of  dissemination. 

The  following  changes,  however,  should  be  examined  in  relation 

to  Form  B  to  broaden  its  scope  based  on  the  information  examined 

in  Matrix  B. 

—  chronological  age,  curricular  function,  interest 
level ,  and  teacher  manual  should  be  examined  for 
possible  inclusion   (physical  characteristics  is 
already  included  as  form  designation) . 

—  entering  task,  follow  up,  input  mode,  and  output 
mode  should  be  examined  for  possible  exclusion. 

It  is  suggested  that  such  a  comprehensive  form  be  developed 

and  utilized  by  members  of  the  Federal  Network.     Further,  once 

a  small  base  of  data  has  been  collected  through  the  use  of  the 

form,  teacher  reaction  and  use  of  the  information  should  be 

carefully  examined  to  assist  in  the  finalization  of  the  selection 

of  items  to  be  included  in  the  form.     The  focus  of  that  examination 

should  be  on: 

—  which  items  do  provide  valuable  information  to 
the  teacher  to  assist  in  selection  and  utilization 
of  instructional  materials. 

—  through  what  dissemination  formats  can  teachers 
best  receive  and  utilize  the  information. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE   INFORMATION  COLLECTED 

A  recurring  problem  in  the  collection  of  information  about 
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instructional  materials  is  the  interpretive  differences  found 
between  those  persons  collecting  data.     These  differences  appear 
at  two  levels.     First,  and  the  hardest  to  control,   is  the  judg- 
mental decisions  made  regarding  the  value  of  a  material.     In  the 
combined  use  of  Forms  A  and  B  as  amended ,  this  aspect  of  reliability 
should  be  controlled  through  the  use  of  non- judgmental  items.  The 
second  problem  is  in  the  specificity  or  understanding  of  the  items 
and  the  type  of  information  required.     This  can  be  accommodated 
through  the  use  of  a  guide  to  accompany  the  form.     Such  a  guide 
would  provide  explicit  definitions  and  directions  for  filling  in 
each  item. 

A  guide  has  already  been  developed  for  Form  B.     It  is  suggested 
that  a  similar  guide  be  developed  to  accompany  Form  A.  Inter-rater 
reliability  can  bn  examined  after  both  forms  have  been  utilized  for 
a  short  period  of  time  to  uncover  specific  weaknesses  in  the  guides 
or  items. .   "f  an  item  is  found  to  vary  greatly  among  different 
raters  and  it  is  impossible  to  decrease  the  variance  through  changes 
in  the  guide,  the  item  can  be  considered  judgmental  and  should, 
therefore,  be  considered  for  exclusion  from  the  form. 

FORMAT  FOR  COLLECTION  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  INFQRMATIC.r 

There  is  great  difference  found  in  the  existing  formats  utilized 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  about  instruc- 
tional materials.     Formats  range  from  simple  prose  descriptions  to 
complex  computer  programs  and  printouts.     It  is  suggested  that  no 
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single  format  be  adopted  at  this  time  for  collection  and  disseiA- 
ination'.     By  allowing  individual  groups  to  design  their  own 
format  around  the  items  specified  in  this  paper,   it  should  provide 
further  opportunity  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the  formats. 
The  important  aspect  is  that  all  groups  utilize  the  same  common 
set  of  items • 

CONCLUSION 

The  preceding  discussion  has  focused  on  the  creation  of  a 
viable  national  system  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
non- judgmental  information  about  instructional  materials.  This 
system  would  form  one  module  of  a  larger  system  comprising  both 
teacher  judgmental  evaluations  and  field  test  results.     Such  a 
comprehensive  system  would  form  the  basis  of  an  information  base 
to  allow  teachers  to  select  instructional  materials  in  a  more 
defined  manner. 

The  two  forms  suggested  in  this  paper  as  a  basis  for  a  non- 
judgmental  system  are: 

Form  A  -  "Cataloging  Format",  CEC  Information  Center 

Form  B  -  "Media  Analysis  and  Retrieval  System", 

Midwestern  Educational  Resource  Center 

Further  information  about  either  form  can  be  requested  from: 

Carl  Oldsen 

CEC  Information  Center 

1411  S.  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 

Suite  900 

Arlington,  Virginia  22202 
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Carolyn  Rude 
Media  Programmer 

Midwestern  Educational  Resource  Center 
114  Second  Avenue 
.Coralville ,  lov/a  52240 

It  is  suggested  that  all  members  of  the  Federal  Network 
utilize  the  items  that  have  been  selected  in  this  paper  for  any 
non- judgmental  classification  of  instructional  materials.  Further, 
that  any  use  of  the  items  be  reported  to  the  Network  Evaluation 
Group.     This  group  has  been  vested  with  the  responsibility  of  coor- 
dinating and  consolidating  the  various  material's  evaluation 
procedures  that  are  currently  being  used.     It  is  expected  that  the 
Network  Evaluation  Group  will  serve  to: 

—  collect  and  organize  information  about  the  use  of 
the  non-judgmental  items . 

—  p} ovide  consultative  help  to  projects  that  are 
designing  and  using  non- judgmental  forms. 

provide  feedback  to  the  Network  regarding  the  iurther 
development  of  the  forms. 

—  assist  in  conducting  specific  studies  regarding  item 
reliability,   form  construction,  and  user  reaction. 

To  assist  in  this  developmental  effort,  all  use  of  the  items 

should  be  reported  to: 

Jenny  Armstrong 

University  of  Wisconsin  SEIMC 

221 'Waisman  Center 

2605  Marsh  Lane 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 
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CEC  INFORMATION  CENTER 

GEORGE  V7ASI1IN(3T0N  UNIVERSITY  vSEIMC 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  SEIMC 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY  SEIMC 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SEIMC 

MIDWESTERN  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTER 

NEW  YORK  SEIMC 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON  SEIMC 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA  SEIMC 
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May  24,  1973 

*  MEMORANDUM 

t 

TO:  IMC  Staff 


FROM:  Lynn  Kinzel 

SUBJECT:     Compilation  of  Teacher  Training  Kit  reactions 

This  project  was  initiated  in  February,   1972,  to  obtain  feedback 
from  those  individuals  who  requested  any  of  our  18  teacher 
training  kits  being  disseminated  at  that  time.     (See  page  2  for 
a  listing  of  those  kits.) 

Approximately  three  months  after  the  kit  was  sent,  a  follow-up 
reaction  form  was  mailed  to  the  individual  requesting  the  kit. 
(Page  3  is  a  copy  of  the  reaction  form.) 

The  data'  following  is  a  general  compilation  of  the  responses  to 
each  question  on  the  reaction  form.     The  pages  that  follow  the 
general  data  contain  the  responses  to  each  particular  kit. 

A  total  of  322  kits  were  sent  out  from  February,  19  72  through 
May  20,  1973,  with  reaction  forms  following  in  three  months.  In 
this  same  period,   99^  reaction  forms  were  returned. 

NOTE:    The  comments  on  a  number  of  the  reaction  forms  seem  to 
confirm  my  opinion  that  many  reaction  forms  were  either  not  re- 
turned at  all  or  were  returned  with  very  brief  comments  because 
the  individual  received  the  kit  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
with  the  reaction  form  following  at  the  end  of  the  summer  allowing 
only  limited  opportunities  for  the  individual  to  utilize  the 
material.      (73  kits  were  mailed  between  May  15  and  June  30,  1972.) 

ALSO  NOTE:     TEACHER  TRAINING  NEWS  announced  that  three  kits, 
Problems  and  Hints   (May,  1972  issue) ,  Toward  an  Understanding  of 
Perceptual-Motor  Programs  (June,  1972  issue),  and  Toward  an  Under- 
standing of  Instructional  Objectives   (August,   1972  issue) ,  were 
available  from  our  Center  by  returning  a  reader  reply  card.  137 
requests   (4  2.55%  of  total  kits  mailed)  came  from  that  source. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  KITS 

Building  a  Perceptual-Motor  Experience 

Defining  Objectives  for  the  Teaching  of  Concepts 

Designing  an  Instructional  Game 

Designing  Criterion  Measures 

Designing  Objectives-Oriented  Instruction 

Experiments  Teach 

Focus  on  Feedback 

Gaines  Teach 

Goals  for  Education 

Interaction  Teaches 

Learners '  Approaches  to  Learning 

Observation  Teaches 

Problems  and  Hints 

Puzzles  and  Mazes  Teach 

Tapes  Teach 

Toward  an  Understanding  of  Instructional  Objectives 
Toward  an  Understanding  of  Perceptual-Motor  Programs 
Simulations  Teach 


ERLC 
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(Date  Kit  Sent) 


FOLD  POLD 
FIRST  FIRST 


Recently  we  sent  you  the  following  teacher-training  kit! 


We  arc  most  interested  in  your  reactions  to  this  material  and  would 
appreciate  if  you  would  take  a  few  minutes  to  respond  to  the  following 
questions . 

How  many  times  did  you  use  the  kit?  0        1        2        3  4  or  more  

What  type(s)  of  teachers  attended  the  session?   


Was  the  kit  easy  to  use?    Yes  No          What  would  make  it  easier  to 

use?  

Were  the  objectives  of  the  kit  met?    Yes  No  

Comments:   ;  1  

Will  you  be  using  this  kit  again?    Yes  No 

How  many  of  our  training  kits  have  you  used? 


Suggestions  for  other  topics  that  should  be  covered  in  a  kit. 


FOLD   

LAST  Comments: 


When  finished,  just  fold  this  form  so  that  our  address  appears  on  the 
outside,  staple  or  tape  closed,  and  mail. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sinc^r^^ly,  * 

S .  Jo's^h  Levine 
Coordinator:  Technology 
of  Dissemiaation  12^5 


FOLD 
UST 
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GENERAL  DATA 


HOy  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT? 

0     M  I     23  2     11  S  A 


4  or  more  7 


Special  education  (30) 
EMR  (8) 
LD  (3) 


WHAT  TYPE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 

All  (2) 

Speech  clinicians  (1) 
Elementary   (11)  Staff  members  (1) 

Undergraduates   (9)  Secondary  (1) 

Regular   (8)  Experienced  (1) 

Graduate  students  (3) 


WAS  THE  KIT  EASY-  TO  USE? 


V 


YES 


,4' 
60 


NO 


WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE?     *  See  Specific  Kit 


WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET? 


COMMENTS:  *  See  Specific  Kit 


YES  52 


NO 


WILL  you  BE  USINl  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?          YES  63 


NO 


HOW  MAilY  OF  OUR  TRAINING  KITS  HAVE   YOU  USED? 


None  (5) 
One  (9) 

Two  to  five  (28) 
Six  to  ten  (5) 
Eleven  or  more  k8) 


ERIC 


Portions  from  several  (2) 
Ideas  from  some  (1) 
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;;:';;i:j:;avo  foh  other  topics  that  should  be  covered  in  a  kit: 

Individual  instruction  (2) 
Precision  teaching  (2) 
Developmental  learning 
Money  kits 

Discrimination  learning 
Increasing  reading  comprehension 

Reading  skill/  inventory  or  diagnostic  structure  and  procedure 
Prescriptive  teaching 

Physical  health  and  training  for  greater  efficiency 
More  actual  teaching  procedures 
Contingency  management 
Values  development 

Specific  teaching  procedures  for  teaching  a  math  concept 
Common  sense 

Professional  responsibility  and  commitment 
Socialization  (also  one  for  trainable) 
How  to  re-evaluate  a  school  system 


r:?.V.V5:;T5:     *  see  Specific  Kit 
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NAME  OF  KIT: 


Building  A 

PnRCFPTUAL-^.OTOR  FyPFRTFNCF 


n  KITS  SEl^T:       8  RE  SPOUSES  RETURNED: 


.HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0      2        I    2    5 

4  ov  move   

WHAT  TYPE(S)    OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 


WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes      1  No 


WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 

Did  not  pertain  to  our  level  of  instruction.     (i.e.  too  simple) 


WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes    No 


COMMENTS: 


WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes    No  1 


COMMENTS': 

Tine  was  not  available  in  the  course  to  use  the  material < 
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Defining  Objectives  For  The 

l^AME  OF  KIT:  TPArHlNfl  OF  CnNrFPT<^ 


§  KITS  SENT:        8  ff  RESPONSES  'RETURNED: 


HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  US':  THE  KIT?     0       1       I    2 

4  or  more 

WHAT  TYPE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 
Elementary  and  Special  Education 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TP  USE?       Yes  _1   No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yen  j   No   

COMMENTS : 

% 

WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Ye8    No  1 

COMMENTS: 
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tJAME  OF  KIT:     Df.c; T f^M TMf;  Am   Tmc;TPI IPT TONAI  nAMF 


i»  KITS  SENT:       6  ff  RESPONSES  RETURNED:  0 


HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID   YOU  USE  THE  KIT?  0 


4  or  more 


WHAT  TYPE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 


WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes  No 


WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 


WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes    No 

COMMENTS : 


WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       les    No 


COMMENTS : 


ERIC 
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NAME  OF  KIT:-        nFSir.NTNn  rPTTFRinN  '^FASIIRFS  

#  KITS  SENT:       8  0  RESPONSES  RETURNED:  0 

■  HOU  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0    I    2    3 

4  OP  move   

\ 

WHAT  TYPEfS)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes    No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes    No   

COMMENTS:  \ 

•  \ 

WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes    No   

COMMENTS : 
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NAME  OF  KIT:     DESIGNING  ObJECTIVES-QrIENTED  INSTRUCTION 


H  KITS  SENT:       7  if  RESPONSES  'RETURNED :  1 


HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0       1       I    2    3 

4  ov  move   

WHAT  TYPE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 
Elementary  and  Special  Education 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes       1  No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes      1  No   

COMMENTS:     Good  for  initial  introdution  to  behavioral 
objectives.         .  * 

WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes      1  No   

t 

COMMENTS : 


ERIC 
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I^AME  OF  KIT:   EXPERIMENTS  TeACH  

#  KITS  SENT:   J_  ff  RESPONSES  RETURNED:   3 


HO^  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0       1       I  .     2  2 
•  4  OT  more 

i 

WHAT  TYPE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 

Em 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes   1_  No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE.  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 


WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yea      1  No 
COMMENTS : 


WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       les  J:   Nc, 

COMMENTS : 

Only  wanted  to  examine  and  show  other  teachers. 
Kit  used  by  consultant  who  has  since  left. 
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NAME  OF  KIT: 


#  KITS  SENT:  5 


Focus  On  Feedback 


#  RESPONSES  RETURNED':  1 


-HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0    I      1        2    3 

4  or  more   

WHAT  TYPE(S)    OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 
Regular  and  Special  Education 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes   ]^  No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes       1  No   

COMMENTS : 

WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes   1_  No   

COMMENTS: 
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NAME  OF  KIT: 


ff  Kirs  SENT:      7  #  RESPONSES  -RETURN El-: 


HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0    I   \_  2 

•  4  or  move 

WHAT  TYPE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 
Special  and  General  Education 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes  Jl  

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET? 
COMMENTS : 

WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes       1  No 
COMMENTS : 

Kit  was  used  by  a  consultant  who  has  since  left. 
More  on  perceptual  training. 


No 


Yes     1  No 
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NAME  OF  KIT:   GOAi      FoR  FdUCATION  

#  KITS  SENT:       £  #  RESPONSES  RETURNED:  1 


HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0  J:          I    2    3 

4  ov  move.   

IfiHAT  TYPE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 
Elementary  and  Special  Education 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes       1  No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes    No   

COMMENTS: 

WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes   1_  No   

COMMENTS : 
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DAME  OF  KIT: 


Interaction  Teaches 


H  KITS  SENT:       8  ff  RESPONSES  RETURNED: 

HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?      0    I    2 

4  or  move  _ 

WHAT  TYFE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 


WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes    flo 


WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 


WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes    No 

COMMENTS: 


WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes    No 

4 

COMMENTS: 
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NAME  OB'  KI.:      LeARNERS'  APPROACHES  To  LEARNING 


H  KITS  SE^'T:       7  ff  RESPONSES  RKTURIJED:  2 


•  HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID    YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0  J.          I   1_     2    Z   

^  OT  move   

^HAT  TYFE(S)    OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 
Elementary 

Elementary  and  Special  Education 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes      2  No   

WHAT   WOULD  MAKE  IT    EASIER  TO  USE? 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes  _1   No   

COMMENTS :     Awareness  -  -yes,   skill  in  modifying  instruction  -  no. 

WILL  YOU  BE   VSIUG  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?      Yes  _1   No  _1  

COMMENTS: 

We  are  reviewing  your  kits  in  search  for  ways  of  teaching  skills 
and  techniques.     Most  of  your  kits  provide  an  experience  which 
increases  awareness,  but  lack  specific  skill  teaching. 
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NAME  OF  KIT: 


Observation  Teaches 


if  KITS  SENT :      10  if  RESPONSES  -RETUPNED:  2 


HOU  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0    I   1_     2  _1   3 

4  ov  move   

VUAT  TYPE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 
Elementary 
EMR 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes  _2   No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes  _2   No   

COMMENTS : 

—    —   —  k 

WILL  YOV  BE  b'SItJG  HHTS  KIT  AGAIN?       irja   No   

« 

COMMENTS: 
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UAME  OF  KIT: 


Problems  Atip  IIiiNts 


H  KITS  SENT:      58  If  RESPONSES  RETURNED:  23 


.HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0     11       I  _5          2   3_ 

4  or  more  2 


WHAT  TYFE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 

Teachers  of  MR  and  speech  clinicians        Staff  members 
Elementary  Student  teachers 

Special  Education   (2)  College  class 

Elementary  and  Secondary 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes     11  No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 
I  had  seen  it  previously. 


WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes     10  No 


ERIC 


COMMENTS :     Follow-up  session  was  necessary,  though. 

% 

Practical  ideas  that  can  be  put  into  immediate  use  and  which 
will  foster  more  ideas. 


WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes      13  No  J:  

COMMENTS : 

iMay  use  in  future — good  idea — need  to  define  "hint"  early  in 
description  of  exercises  otherwise  procedure  difficult  to 
understand'.     I  didn't  catch  on  until  read  very  last  page. 

We  haven't  used  yet,  but  states  may  have. 

Haven't  had  opportunity  to  use  myself  but  have  told  others 
about  it. 

Haven't  used  yet — intend  to  this  fall. 

lAOO 


PROBLEMS  AND  HINTS:     Comments  (continued) 

Keep  the  good  work  coining  I 
Thank  you!  \ 

Very  impressed.     Share  it  in  house.     Intend  to  share  it 
further. 

Haven •t  had  time  to  look  at  it  yet. 

Unable  to  answer  at  this  time.  I  have  not  used  it  due  to 
summer  vacation. 

Have  had  no  opportunity  to  use  the  kit  yet  but  it  looks 
mighty  helpful. 
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MNK  OF  KIT:  PuZZLES  AND  .^IaZES  TeACH 


f(  KITS  SE:ri:        7  //  RESPOIISKS  RKTURUED: 


HOW  MAiJY  TT:1ES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0    I       1        2      1  3 

4  or  more   

WHAT  TYPE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATT  Ell  PEP  THE  SESSION? 
EMR 

General  and  Special  Education 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes   2_  No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 
One  of  the  puzzles  was  missing. 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes      2  i^o 


COMMENTS ; 


WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes      2  No 


« 

COMMENTS: 
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NAME  OF  KIT: 


Simulations  Teach 


#  KITS  SENT:     11  if  RESPONSES  'RETURNED:  2 


HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0    I    2      1  3 

4  ov  move  1 

VHkT  TY?E(S)    OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 
EMR 

Experienced 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes   2_  No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 


WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes       2  t^O 
COMMENTS : 


WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?      Yes      1  No 


COMMENTS: 

Think  it  is  a  bit  long. 
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tJAME  OF  KIT: 


Tapes  Teach 


#  KITS  SENT:   7  #  RESPONSES  RETURNED: 


■  HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0    I    2 

4  or  more 

WHAT  TYPE(S)    OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 
Education  students, 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO   USE?       Yes       1  No   

WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes       1  No 
COMMENTS : 

WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes       1  No   

COMMENTS: 
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en 


Toward  An  Understanding  Of 
name  of  kit:         instructional  objectives 


i»  KITS  SENT:      96  #  RESPONSES  'RETURNED:  35 


HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0    16       t    2   l_  3 

4  ov  move  3 

ViHAT  TYPE(S)    OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 
Undergraduate  students  (3)  Regular 

Graduate  students  (2)  Regular  and  Special  Ed.  (2) 

Special  Education  (6)  All 
EMR  -  LDBD 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes     22  No 


WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 
No  problems 

It  looks  good-- but  I  don't  know  from  experience. 

WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes     18  No 


COMMENTS :    For  the  part^  I  used  teachers  responded  positively. 
We  did  modify  the  kit  somewhat  both  tiineg^ 
Not  as  practical 

Yet  to  be  determined,  but  has  considerable  potential, 


WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yea    23  No  1 


COMMENTS: 

Done  by  sub. 

I  never  use  the  kit  in  total  without  modification.     I  especially 
like  "Objectives  Have  To  Make  Sense"  and  "Objectives  Oriented 
Instruction." 

States  may  have  used  though  we  haven't.  -.vv.', 

This  specific  kit  involves  the  participants  in  the  process  well-:- 
so  that  on  completion  they  indeed  can  "understand  instructional  \ 
objectives.  \ 
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TOWARD  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES:  Comments 
(continued) 


We  like  to  keep  the  Michigan  Kits  on  file  for  Resource  Information — 
and  suggestions  for  teacher  trainers  in  the  field.     We  thoroughly 
recommend  them. 

Our  calendar  is  filled — but  I  hope  to  work  this  series  in  at  the 
end  of  this  school  y®^^* 

Have  not  used  the  kit  at  this  time.     Shared  the  information  with 
other  professionals  in  the  department  and  made  it  available  for 
use  by  any  staff  member. 

Thank  you  for  providing  us  such  an  excellent  resource. 
Good  guidelines  for  inservice. 

I  wish  there  were  ways  to  individualize  the  program.  Some  of 
the  students  had  a  great  deal  of  background,  some  little,  and 
some  none . 

I  did  not  feel  that  this  kit  was  an  efficacious  way  to  teach 
the  writing  of  objectives. 

I  have  not  used  the  kit  per  se,  but  have  referred  to  it  to 
several  people. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  as  of  yet  to 
introduce  this  to  my  agency  personnel.     I  will  hopefully  be  able 
to  do  so  soon. 


V 
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Toward  an  Understanding  of 
name  of  kit:        perceptual-flotor  programs 


#  KITS  SENT:  54 


ff  RESPONSES  RETURNED:  21 


HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  USE  THE  KIT?     0       8        1     3  2       3       3  3 


4  or  more  1 


WHAT  TYPE(S)   OF  TEACHERS  ATTENDED  THE  SESSION? 

All  Regular  elementary 

Learning  Disabilities  Special  Education  (2) 

L.D.  Graduate  students  General  and  Special  Education 

Student  teachers  Students 

WAS  THE  KIT  EASY  TO  USE?       Yes     11  No 


WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  USE? 
No  problems  using. 

Only  one  misunderstanding — when  asked  to  plan  a  series  of  remedi- 
ation activities,  one  teacher  included  material  not  available  at 
the  workshop. 

(more — see  next  page) 
WERE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  KIT  MET?       Yes     11  No 


COMMENTS :     Teachers  really  seemed  to  enjoy  experience  and  objective 
were  demonstrated.  ^ 

I  found  this  to  be  an  easy  method  of  developing  understanding  and 
continuity  of  perceptual  motor  programs. 

Yes,  if  supplemental  material  used. 
WILL  YOU  BE  USING  THIS  KIT  AGAIN?       Yes     14  No   


COMMENTS : 

Some  states  may  have,  but  we  haven't. 

We  are  presently  using  your  workshop  as  resources  for  our  staff 
and  circulating  a  copy  upon- request  from  members.     They're  good! 

Have  not  had  opportunity  to  use  this  kit  but  it  looks  promising. 

I  like  the  kit  and  plan  to  use  parts  of  it  extensively. 

No  opportunity  to  use  but  showed  to  teachers  who  were  interested 
enough  to  want  to  order  one. 
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TOWARD  AN  aNDERSTANDING  OF  PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR  PROGRAMS  -  Continued 


. What  would  make  the  kit  easier  bo  use? 

Pages  labeled  as  to  which  of  the  five  parts  it  belongs  so  we 
could  keep  them  together. 

Directions  for  Alphabet  and  Numbers  Game  somewhat  confusing. 


Comments : 

I  don't  like  "Introduction"  and  "Why  Bother  To  Move/'  they 
confuse  the  group.     I  use  an  illustrative  10  minute  film  to 
provide  more  information  than  Warehouse  Game.     "Simple  To 
Complex"   is  helpful,  but  I  often  prefer  "Building  a  Perceptual- 
Motor  Experience"  using  such  materials  as  DLM.     "Now  That 
You're  Moving"   I  seldom  use.      Some  of  my  exclusions  are  for 
economy  reasons.     They  can  learn  as  much  from  elaboration  of 
fewer  kits.     Also,  some  seem  far  closer  to  their  real  needs. 

If  you  have  some  sort  of  list  of  materials  you  have  available 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  one. 

T  was  most  impressed  with  it  and  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  this  questionnaire  later  in  the  year. 

Kit  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  mini  workshops,  "Perceptual 
Motor  Techniques  and  Activities"  in  November,  January,  and  April. 

When  I  use  the  kit  next,  I  will  be  sure  to  specify  that 'all 
activities  or  experiences  should  be  planned  for  whatever  materials 
are  available  at  the  time. 

V 

Perceptual  Motor  kits  may  need  more  guidelines  on  time  it  takes 
as  I  have  misjudged  the  necessary  time  each  time  I've  used  it. 
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